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PEEFACE. 



"tsx blBtoiy of the humblest human life is a tale of 
nels. Dr. Johnson smd that there was not a man 
in the street whose biography might not be made 
interesting, provided ho could uarrate something of his 
experiences of life, his trials, liis difBculties, his suc- 
cesses, and his failures. 

I use these words as an introduction to the 
following biography of my " man in the street." 
Yet Thomas Edward is not on ordinaiy man. 
Eiighteen years since, I mentioned him in Self- 
Help, as one of the most extraordinary instances of 
persererauce in the cause of science that had ever 
come under my notice. 

Nor was he a man of any exalted position in society. 
He was a shoemaker then ; he is a shoemaker still. 
For nearly tlurty years he has fought the battle of 
scientific poverty. He was one of those men who 
lived for science, not by science. His shyness pie- 
vented him pushing himself forward ; and when he 
had done bis work, he was almost forgotten. 



How he puisiied his Iovb of Nature, — how he 
satisfied hia thirat for knowledge, in the midst of tiials, 
difficulties, and troubles, — not the least of which was 
that of domestic poverty, — will be found related in 
t' e following book. Indeed, it may be said of him, 
that he has endured as much hardship for the cause of 
science, as soldiers do in a prolonged campaign. He 
spent most of his nights out of doors, amidst domp^ 
and wet, and cold. Men thought Mm mad for en- 
during such riskB. He himself says, "I have been 
a fool to Nature all my life," 

He always lamented his want of books. He had 
to send liis "findings" to other naturalists to be 
named, and he often lost them. But books could 
not be had without money ; and money was as 
scarce with him as books. He was thus prevented 
from taking rank among higher-class naturalists. 
He could only work in detail ; lie could not general- 
ise. He liad to be satisfied witli the consolation tliat 
Mr. J. Gwyn Jefi'reys once gave him. " Working natu- 
ralists like yourself," said he, " do quite as much good 
service in the cause of science as those who study 
books." Edward, however, doubted this; for he 
considered works on natural science to be a great 
help to the working naturalist. They informed him 
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of what others had done, and also of what remained 
to be done. 

Those who would know eomcthing of what Edward 
has accomplished in only one department of hie 
favourite Bubject, should consult Messrs. Bate and 
Westwood's Histonj of the British Sessile-eyed 
Crustacea, where his services to the cause of science 
are fully and generously acknowledged. Of the 
numerous CroBtacea mentioned in that work, Edward 
collected a hundred and seventy-seyen in the Moray 
Futh, of which twenty were New Species. 

In 186S, Edward was elected au Aseuciate of the 
Liunean Society, — one of the highest honours that 
science could confer upon him. Since then, how- 
ever, he has been able to do comparatively little for 
the advancement of his favourite study. He had been 
so battered about by falling Irom rocks in search of 
birds, and so rheumatised by the damp, wet, and cold, 
to which he was exposed at night, — for he was obliged 
to carry on his investigations after his day's work 
was over,— that he was unable to continue bis inves- 
tigations in Natural History. 

In the Appendix will be found a Selection of the 
Fauna of Banfiahire, prepared by Edward. I have 
been able to find room for only the Mammals, Birds, 
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Fiahes, and Cnistacea. 1 viah it had been poasible 
to give the Star-fiahcs {Rayed Echinodermata), Mol- 
luscs, ZoopLytes, and other objects ; bat this would 
have filled up the book, and left no room for the Bio- 
graphy. 

It was not my intenUon to have pnbliBhed the book 
in the ornate form in which it now appears. But my 
friend Mr. Reid, — being greatly interested m the man 
and his story, — and having volunteered to illustrate 
the work " for love," I could not withstand his 
generous ofl'er. Hence the very fine portrait of Ed- 
ward, so exquisitely etched by Bajon ; and the excel- 
lent wood engravings of Whymper and Cooper, which 
illustrate the volume. 

It is scarcely uecessaiy to say that the materials 
of the book have been obtained from Edward himself, 
either by written communication or by "word of 
mouth." Much of it is autobiography. Edward was 
alarmed at the idea of what he communicated being 
" put into a book." He thought it might do me an 
injury. " Not a copy," he said, " would be bought 
iu Banff." 

However this may be, the writing of the Bio- 
graphy has given me much pleasure. It has led me 
to seek health amidst the invigorating breezes of 
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the North ; and to travel round the rugged shores of 
Aberdeen and Banff, in search of the views of bay& 
and headlands with which Mr. Reid has so beautiliill; 
embellished the book. 

It may be objected—" ^Vhy write the life of a man 
who is still living?" To this it may be answered, that 
Edward has lived his life and done his work. With 
most of us, " Svi jacei " ia all that remains to be 
added. If the book hod not been written now, it 
is probable that it never would have been written. 
But it may be asked, — " Is the life really worth 
writing ?" To this question the public alone can give 
the answer. 
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LIFE OF A NATURALIST. 



CHAPTER I. 



EARLY YEARS. 

Thomas Edward was bom at Gosport, Portsmonth, 
on CliriBtniBS day, 1814. His father, John Edward, 
was a private in the Fifeshire Militia. Shortly after 
Lis enlistment at Cupar, he went to Aberdeeu to join 
his regiment. 'Wliile stationed there, he became 
acquainted with, and afterwards married, Margaret 
Mitchell, a native of the place. 

Not long after John Edward's marriage, his regi- 
ment was ordered to Portsmouth. Towards the 
close of the continental war, militia regiments were 
marched hither and tiiither. from one end of the 
country to another. The regular troops liad mostly 
left England, to meet the armies of Napoleon in 
the Peninsula and the Low Countries. The militia 
■were assembled in camps along the coast, or were 
stationed in garrisons to hold watch and ward over 
the French prisoners confined there. Hence the 
appearance of the Fifeshire militia at Gospott, where 
the subject of our story was born. 



2 VILLAGE OF KETTLE. 

When the battle of Waterloo had been fought, 
and peace fell upon Europe, the English army retiime J 
from abroad. The militia ■were no longer needed for 
garrison duty, and the greater number of them were 
sent home. The Fifeahire Militia were ordered to 
Fife, and took up their quarters at Cupar. During 
that time, John Edward's wife and family resided at 
the village of Settle, about six miles south-west of 
the county town. They lived there, because John 
was a native of the place, and had many relatives 
in the village. 

At length the militia were disembodied. Edward 
returned to Kettle, and resumed his trade of a hand- 
loom cotton weaver. After temaining there for some 
time, he resolved to leave for Aberdeen. His wife 
liked neither the place nor the people. Kettle was 
a long straggling sleepy village. The people were 
poor, and employment was difficult to be had. Hence 
Edward did not require much persuasion to induce 
him to leave Kettle and settle in Aberdeen, where 
his wife would be amongst her own people, and where 
he would be much more likely to find work and wages 
to enable him to maintain his increasing family. 

Arrived at Aberdeen, John Edward and his wife 
"took up house" in the Green, one of the oldest 
quarters of the city. Their house stood at the head 
of the Green, near Hadden's "Woo mill' The re- 
mains of the old Green were lower down the hill 
The Denbum ran at the foot of the Street There 
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THE GREEN AT ABERDEEN. 



were also the Inches, near the mouth of the Dee, 
over which the tide flowed daily. 

Since then, the appearance of that part of Aher- 
deen has become entirely changed, Railways liave 
blotted out many of the remnants of old cities.* The 
Green is now covered with houses, factories, and the 
Aberdeen Railway Station, — its warehouses, sidings, 
and station rooms. A very fine bridge has been erected 
over the Green, now forming part of Union Street ; 
the Palace Hotel overlooking the railway station and 
the surrounding buildings. 

Thomas Edward was brought up In his parents' 
house in the Green, such as it was sixty years ago. 
It ia difficult to describe how he became a naturalist 
He himself says he could never telL Various in- 
fluences determine the direction of a boy's likings 
and dislikings. Boys who live in the country are 
usually fond of birds and bird-nesting ; just as girls 
who live at home are fond of doUs and doU-keeping. 
But this boy had more than the ordinary tendency 



• Some intiquitrian writers are ot opinioii that "The Green" 
wu the dtc ofauuieiit Aberdeen. For instance. Sir Samuel Forbn 
of FoTerau, in hia i)iacrip(M>n of Aherdtouhirt (1715), mye, "From 
Um end of the last-men tioned straight street [the Upper Eirlcgate], 
tltero rune uiotber southward aad obliquely [the If etb«r Kirkgatc^ 
leading also to the town churches, and tenninatea in a pretty broad 
tlrect, lying Bat, and called the Orcen, the eeat of the ancient city ; 
when the river Dee receives a small rivulet, called Ilie Denburo, 
oonred with a bridge of three arches." — Turreffs's AiUlqviarian 
290. 



TH£ UNRULY CHILD, 
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to Uk* liriag things. He wished to lire antongBt 
tliMiL H* mM]« pets of them ; and desiied to haye 
thfn ooBiUiilly about bim. 

Plron hU birth be was difficult to manage. His 
nothcr Mid of him that he was the wotst child 
■ba had awr nutaed. Ue was never a moment at 
raal. Ilia ftut and legs seemed to be set on springs. 
Whm Doljr about four months old, he leapt from bis 
mnther i anno, in the vain endeavour to catch some 
fliKs bnuinR in the window. She clutclied him by 
his loii]i rliitliM, and snvcd him from falling to the 
HTunntL He b«gui to walk when he was scuce ten 
miHiths old, and screamed when any one ventured 
to toocb bim. And thus h« went oo, obaerrii^ and 
•xuninin^— «a foU o( Itkii^ lor liTing things as be 
v«t wbeo bfl toed to gntsp tbe fiies in the window 
at Gac)wrt. 

Whrn afbHvards aaksd aboot tbe arigin «f bk 
kn fi>r Katonl BistDiy, be aaid,'' I ms^gam it a«t 
kn««rigHAtad ta tkeaaae laAefMl i^nlaeidid 
•fitmt^mi mm to oatA tbose tin a ifae wsdow. 
Hiii MwiB wrtbiai ibw doable h^^cJI it 

fiodarefa. wMeh Hiiilitii Ae ■■iwninw t^ 
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CHAP. I. BEGINXrNGS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 5 

reaAon I can give for becoming a lover of Nature, I 
know of none other." 

While living at Kettle, tbe child began to walk. 
He made friends with the cats and dogs about the 
house. He was soon able to toddle out of doors. 
At first, he wished to cultivate the acquaintance oC 
the cocks and hena and ducks, of which the village 
was full But they always ran away before he could 
get up to them aud caress thtm. 

There was, however, another, and a much more 
dangerous creature, whose acquaintance he sought to 
make. This was a sow called Bet, with a litter of pigs. 
^Vhenever he was missing, he was found looking in 
at the pigs. He could not climb over the paling, but 
could merely look through the splits. 

The sow was known to be ferocious, and she was 
most so when she had a litter of pigs. Edward's 
mother was afraid lest the sow should injure him by 
biting his hands or face through the bars of the cruive.* 
Therefore she warned him nob to go near the beast 
But her warnings Were disregarded. When she asked, 
" Where's Tam \" the answer invariably was, " Oh ! 
he's awa wi' the pigs." 

One day the boy disappeared. Everj- hen-house, 
every stable, every pigstye, and every likely corner 
of the village, was searched ; but in vain. Tom was 
lost! He was then little over a year old. He 

lid not have gone very far. Somebody raised the 
• Cruive, a pigstye. 




II "SrOLEX BY THE G/PS/ES." chap. i. 

cry tiiat he had been " stolen by the gipsies 1 " It 
was remembered that some tinkers had been selling 
their brooms and pans in the village that aftemcon ; 
and it was immediately concluded that they had 
kidnapped the child. It was not so very unreasoD- 
able after all Adam Smith, the author of the Wealth 
nf Nalions, had been kidnapped by a gipsy woman 
when a child at Kirkcaldy, many years Irefore ; and 
such things live long in popular recollection. 

A hue-and-cry was accordingly got up in Kettle 
about the bairn that had been stolen by the gipsies. 
Their camp was known to be in the neighbourhood, — 
about three miles ofE Tom's uncle and three other 
men volunteered to go early next morning. The neigh- 
bours went to their homes, except two, who remained 
with the mother. She sat by the fire all night, — a 
long, wretched, dreary night Early in the morning 
the four men started. Tliey found the gipsy camp, 
and stated their grievance. They " wanted the child 
that had been kidnapped yesterday," "What?" said 
the chief gipsy; "we never kidnap children; such 
a dishonest deed has never been laid to our charge. 
But, now that you are here, you had better look for 
yourselves," 

As the searchers were passing through among the 
carta and tents, they were set upon by a number of 
women and girls, and belaboured with every kind of 
weapon and missile. Those who bad neither sticks 
nor ropes, used their claws. The men were unmerci- 



CKAr. 1. THE 3NCHES AT ABERDEEN. 
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fully pummelled and scratched before they could ^H 
make their escape. They reached Kettle in a deplor- ^H 
able state, — but without the child ! ^H 
All hopes of his recovery in that quarter being ^H 
ended, another body of men prepared to set out in ^H 
another direction. But at this moment they were ^H 
amazed by a scream outside the house. All eyes were ^H 
tamed to the door, when in rushed the pig-wife, and, ^H 
mthout the least ceremony, threw the child into his ^^| 
mother's lap. " There, woman, there's yer bairn 1 but ^^| 
for God's sake keep him awa frae you place, or he ^^| 
may fare war next time." " But whar was he ?" they ^^| 
exclaimed in a breath. " What wud he be but below ^H 
bet and her pigs a' nicht !"* ^H 
When the family removed to Aberdeen, young ^H 
Edward was in his glory. The place where he lived ^H 
was close to the outside of the town. He was enabled ^^| 
to roam into the country by way of Deeside and Ferry- ^^| 
hilL Close at hand were the Incbes,— not the Inches ^^| 
of to-day — but the beautiful green Inches of sixty ^^| 
years ago, covered with waving algte. There, too, ^^| 
grew the scurvy grass, and the beautiful sea daisy. ^H 
Between the Inches, were channels through which the ^H 


■ The question occarreJ, How did the child got amongst tbu ^^H 
pigs I He conid not liave climbed over the paling ; he mnat hare ^^| 
been Ufted otw. There wna an old Bireetheirt of the qnondwu ^H 
mmtiunui, whom he had deaerted in favour ot Mai^aret Mitchell ^^| 

paing* and pnt him .mongst the piga, most probably from spite ^H 
•euKstberoldlorer. ^H 
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TfJE mCORRlGlBLE BO V. 



The boy was expostulated with. His mother 
threw out all his horse-leechea, crabs, birds, eud 
birds' nests ; and he was strictly forbidden to bring 
such things into the house again. But it was of 
no use. The next time that he went out to play, 
he brought home as many of his "beasts" as before. 
He was then threatened with corporal punishment. 
But that very night he brought in a nest of young 
rata He was then flogged. But it did him no good. 
The disease, if it might be so called, was so firmly 
rooted in him, as to be entirely beyond the power of 
outward appliances. And bo it was found in the end. 

AVords and blows having failed to produce any 
visible effect, it was determined to keep him in the 
house as much as possible. His father, who was a 
bandlooni weaver, went to his work early in the 
morning, and returned late at night. His meals were 
sent to him during the day. The mother, who had 
her husband's pirns to fill, besides attending to her 
household work, was frequently out of the way ; and 
aasoon as she disappeared, Tom was off to the Inches. 
When any one made a remark about her neghgence 
in not keeping a tighter hold of the boy, her answer 
was, " Weel. I canna be aye at his heels." Sometimes 
he was set to rock the cradle. But on his mother's 
arrival at home, she found the recker had disappeared. 
He was also left to play with the younger children ; 
but he soon left them to play by themselves. 

He was occasionally sent a message, though he 



in 



IMPRISONED AT HOME. 



rarely fulfilled it. He went to his old haunts, regard- 
less of the urgency of the message. One morning he 
was sent to his father's workshop with his hreakfast ; 
but instead ol' going there, he set off for the Stocket, 
several miles from town, with two other loons.* Tom 
indnced them to accompany him. The Stocket was 
a fine place for birds and birds' nests. They searched 
ail day, and returned home at night. The father never 
received his breakfast It was eaten by Edward and 
the loons. 

As a punishment for his various misdoings, he 
was told one morning that he was to be confined to 
the house all day. It was a terrible punishment, at 
least to him. Only a portion of his clothes was given 
him, that he might not go out ; and us a furlheT 
precaution, his motlier tied him firmly to the table 
leg with a thick wisp of thrums. She also tied his 
. wrists together with a piece of cord. When she 
went out on family affairs, Tom's little sister was set 
to watch liim. But he disengaged himself from hia 
bonds almost as quickly aa the Davenport brothers. 
With a mixture of promises and threats, he made hia 
little sister come to his help ; and the two together 
pushed the tabic close to the gmte, when putting the 
rope which confined his legs between the ribs, it soon 
burnt asunder, and he was free. He next tried to 
find his clothes, but his mother had hidden them too 
securely. He found a coat of his elder brother's. 




* In the north, loont ai 



■t boy It aitd girtu 



SETS THE HOUSE ON FIRE. 



inch too big for himself: neverthelesa he pnt 



His mother'a feet were now heard on the stair, 
Tom hid himself at the back of the door, so that 
he might rush out as soon as she entered. The door 
was opened, his mother rualied in screaming, and 
Tom ran away. The table to which the rope had been 
attached was on fire, and the house would soon have 
been in a blaze. In quenching the flames of the rope 
attached to the boy's leg, he had forgotten, in his 
hurry, to quench the bnming of the rope still attached 
to the table, Hunce the fire. I'mt Tom was now at 
liberty. He soon got rid of his shackles, and spent 
a glorious day out of doora. He had a warm home- 
coming at night, but the less said of that the better. 

In fact, the boy was found to be thoroughly in- 
corrigible. He was self-willed, determined, and stub- 
bom. As he could not be kept at home, and woxild 
not go a message, but was always running after hie 
" beasts," his father at last determined to take his 
clothes from him altogether. So, one morning when 
he went to work, he carried them with him. When 
the boy got up, and found that he had nothing to 
wear, he was in a state of great dismay. His 
mother, having pinned a bit of an old petticoat round 
his neck, said to him, " I am sure you'll be a prisoner 
this day." But no 1 His mother went downstairs 
for milk, leaving him in the house. He bad tied a 
string round his middle, to render himself a little 



AGAIN ESCAPES. 



more fit for moviag about. He followed his mother 
downstairs, and hid himself at the back of the entry 
door ; and as soon as she had passed in, Tom bolted 
out, ran down the street, and immediately was at his 
old employment of hunting for crabs, horse-leeches, 
puddocks, and sticklebiu;ks. 

His father, on coming home at night vnfh Tom's 
clothes in his hand, looked round the room, and asked, 
'■Is he in bed?" "Nal" "Far'is he?" "Weel, 
1 left him here when I gaed to the door for milk, 
and when I carae back he was awa; but whether he 
gaed out o' the window or up the lum f I eanna tell." 
"Did ye gie him ony claes?" "No!" "Most 
extraordinary 1 " exclaimed the father, sitting down 
in liis chair. He was perfectly thunderstruck. Els 
supper was waiting for him, but he could not partake 
of it. A neighbouring woman Bliortly after entered, 
saying, "Meggy, he's come!" "Oh, the nickem,"J 

• The pronunciation of the Aberdeenaliire dialect i« peoulisr. 
For instance, /or is wliora ; fat, what ; (m, to ; det, do ; fttl, fool ; 
pter, poor ; tryeuk, book ; bttn, bone, etc. It la laid tliat Jana 
ALtivetl, the handaomo and beautiful Duchess of Gordon, iraa 
in tbe habit of amuaing Georgv III. by repeating phrai 
Aberdonion dortc ; and that his Ali^esty pliiined himsrlf on hii 
ability to interpret them. The Ducheas one day trimi hia mitttle 
with the following : " A gnngrel bodie oot o' the toon o' Stanliive 
waa i' the way o' wan'erin the Icwiutra wi' a bit haaket owre Vr 
gardie, cryin& 'Fa'U buy my black doctors fuljiit in a peelV" The 
gangrel bodie waa a lewh-selter of Stoneharen, and of ooutm the 
"doctor*" were "r-helped" in apooL t ium, obinmey. 

t Nickem, a perMii gitea to mischieTous tricka. The word ii 
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said Tom's mother, "surely he'a dead wi' cauld by 
this time. Fat can we do wi' him ? Oh, Mrs. 
Kelman, he'll break my very heart. Tiiink o' him 
being oot for haill days without ooy meat Often 
he's oot afore he gets his breakfast, and we winna 
see him again till night Only think that he's been 
out a' the day "maist naked ! We canna get him 
keepit in frae thae beasts o' his ! " 

" He'll soon get tired o' that," said Mrs. Kelman, 
" if ye dinna lick him." " Never," roared old Edward ; 
" I'll chain him in the house, and see if that will cool 
him." " But," rejoined Mrs. Kelman, "ye mamma 
touch him the night, John." " I'll chain him to the 
grate ! But where ia he ? Bring him here." " He's 
at my fireside." By this time Tom, having followed 
at her heels, and heard most of what was said about 
him, was ready to enter as she came out " Far hae 
ye been, you scamp?" asked his mother. "At the 
Tide I " His father on looking up, and seeing the 
boy with the old petticoat about him, bedabbled by 
the mud in which he had been playing, burst into a 
fit of laughter. He leant back on bis chair, and 
laughed till he could laugh no more. 

" Oh, laddie," said the mother, " ye needna look 
at me in that way. It's you that he's laughin' at, 
you're sic a comical sicht Yell gang to that stinldn' 
place, man, till ye droun yoursel, and sine ye winna 



liao uied u >n endearini^ phrasu ; 
iQ my litlXt dear. 



iiy bannie mekem ia equivalent 
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14 IS LAID UP BY FEVEl'. chap... ^H 


come back again." Toin was then taken in hand. ^^| 
cleaned and scrubbed, and put to bed. Kext mom- ^^| 
ing bia fatliur, before be went out, appeared at the ^^| 
boy's bedsido, and said, " If ye go out tbis day, sir, ^^H 
I'll bave you chained." " But," replied Tom, " ye ^^| 
hinna a cooob ; "• for he had no notion of anytbinp ^^| 
being chained but dogs. " Kever mind," said his ^^| 
father, " I'll chain you ! " ^^H 

The boy had no inclination to rise that day. He ^^^ 
was hot and cold alternately. When be got up in 
the afternoon, he was in a " gruize," -f Then he went 
to bed again. By the evening he was in a hot 
fever. Next day he was worse. He raved, and be- 
came delirious. He rambled about his beasts and his 
birds. Then he ceased to speak. His mouth became 
clammy and bis tongue black. He bung between 
life and death for several weeks. At length the fevei ^^ 
spent Itself, leaving him utterly helpless. ^^H 

One afternoon, as he was gradually getting better, ^^| 
be observed his mother sitting by his bedsida ^^\ 
" Mother," said he, " where are my crabs and bandies 
tbatlbrochthamelastnicht?" " Crabs and bandies !' | 
said she, "ye're surely gauu gyte ;+ ^^^ three months ^^H 
sin ye were oot !" This passed the hoy's compreheu- ^^H 
sion. His next question was, " Has my father gotten ^^M 
the chains yet!" "Na, laddie, nor winna; but ye ^^M 


• amA, > dog-kennel. ^^M 
+ Oruite, a rigor, geoHrilly precading m cold or ferer. ^^H 
; Oaun gytt, becaminK iiuniQc, or Mtiog foolialU;^. ^^H 
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maunna gang back to yer auld places for beasta again." 
" But wliere'8 a' my thinga, mother ?" " They're 
awa ! The twa bottoms o' broken bottles \ve found 
in the entry, the day you fell ill, were both thrown 
out' "And the shrew mouse ye had in the boxie?" 
"Calton (the cat) took it." This set the boy a- 
crying, and in that state he fell asleep, and did not 
waken till late next morning, — when be felt consider- 
ably better. He still, however, continued to make 
inquiries after his beasta. 

His father, being in-doors, and seeing the boy rising 
and leaning upon his elbow, said to him, "Come 
awa, laddie. It's long since ye were oot; The whins, 
and birds, and water-dogs' at Daiddie Brown's bumie, 
will be a' langin to see ye again." The boy looked 
at his mother, and smiled, but said nothing. In a 
few days he was able to rise, but the spring was well 
advanced before he was able to go out of doors. 

He then improved rapidly. He was able to go 
farther and farther every day. At first he wandered 
along the beach. Then he roamed about over the 
country. He got to know the best nesting places — 
the woods, plantations, and hedges, — the streams, 
bums, locks, and mill-dams, — all round Aberdeen. 
When the other boys missed a nest, it was always 
" that loon Edward " that took it. For this he wa» 
thrashed, though he was only about four years old. 

One of his favourite spots was the Den^f and quar- 



' \T«t«r.rmtt 



f Den, dean, a dinjfle or sniull vnlle;. 



rkfiM^ l^ltetf riiai^ 



' H0V d» Oe EDds 9W I' 

"To Ae deil -wf ji; j» mfmia 
ovie tfae head «/ tfae ^Hi^ ! * 

ftDdied.M 




Them ntB libstatioi 



ukd Sdda dose at band en either ade. Iti banks 
were thiclcljr clothed with wild nspbetiiea and vhiu 
— the bsbtteU of onauerom birds. Tbe bum itself 
had plenty of water-dogs, or water-nts, along its 
bunks. That neigbboarhood has now been entirely 
overbuilt Tbe trees, the hedges, the whins, and 
even the bam itael^ have all been swept away. 

Toin*« kiwwingnesB about birds" nesta attracted 
uiatiy of hi» boy-fellows to accompany him in his 
•ipeditioni. He used to go wandering on, forgetful 



LOVE OF BIRDNESTIKG. 



of time, until it became very late. On such occa- 
eions, the parents of the boys became very aiixioiiB 
abotit them ; and knowing that Tam Edward was the 
cause of their being kept bo long away from home, 
they forbade them accompanying him again on any 
account. When he asked them to go with him a 
bitdneating, their answer usually was, "Wha wad 

g wi' you ? ye never coma hame I " Even when 
Tom did get any boya to follow him, he usually re- 
turned alone. 

Od one occasion he got some boys to accompany 
Iiim to a wood at Polmuir, about two miles from 
town, on a birdnesting espeditton. While they were 
going through the wood, a little separated, one of 
them called out, " A byke, a byke,* stickin' on a tree, 
and made o* paper!" A byke was regarded as a 
glorious capture, not only for the sake of the honey, 
but because of the fun the boys had in skelpin' out 
the bees. Before they had quite reached tlie spot, 
one of the youngest boys yelled out, " Oh ! I'm stung, 
I'm stung !" He took to his feet, and they all fol- 
lowed. After they had run some distance, and there 
being no appearance of a foe, a halt was made, and 
they stood still to consider the state of affairs. 
But all that cotild be ascertained was, that the byke 



was on a tree, that it was made o 



had Iota of yellow bees about ii 

1 curiosity t 



paper. 



and that it 



This so excited Tom's 




18 "A BYKE" IN THE WOOD. 

proposed to go back and take down the paper byka 
His proposal was met with a decided refusal ; and on 
his iDsiatiug upon going back, all the other boya raa 
away home. Nothing daunted, however, he went 
back to that part of the wood where the byke had 
been seen. He found it, and was taking it from the 
under aide of the branch to which it was attached, 
when a bee lit upon one of hia fingers, and stung it 
severely. The pain was greater than from any sting 
that he had ever had before. He drew back, and 
sucked and blew the wound alternately, in order to 
relieve the pain. 

Then he thought, " What can I do next ?" There 
the byke hung before him. It was still in Ids power 
to remove it, — if he could. To leave it was impos- 
sibla Although he had nothing to defend himself 
from the attacks of the bees, nor anything to put tha 
byke into when he liad taken it down, still he would 
not go without it. His bonnet could scarcely do. It 
was too little and too holey. His stockings would 
not do; because he wished to take the byke home 
whola A thought struck him. There was hia 
shirt i That would do. So he took off his jacket, 
and disrobed himself of bis shirt. Approaching the 
tree very geatly, though getting numerous stings by 
the way, he contrived to remove the byke from the 
branch to which it was hanging, and tucked it into 
Ids shirt. He tied the whole up into a sort of round 
knot, so as to keep all in that was in. 
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It was now getting quite dark, and lie hurried 
away with his prize. He got home in safety. He 
crept up the stair, and peeped in at the keyhole, to 
see that the coast was clear. But no! he saw his 
father sitting in his chair. There was an old iron 
pot in a recess on one side of the stair, in which Tom 
used to keep his numerous "things," and there he 
deposited his prize until he could unpack it in the 
moroitig. He now entered the house aa if nothing 
had happened. "Late as usual, Tarn," said his father. 
No further notice was taken. Tom got his euppei' 
shortly after, and went to hed. 

Before getting into bed, he went a little out ol 
way to get undressed, and then, as much unseen as 
possible, he crept down beneath the blankets. His 
brother, having caught sight of his nudity, suddenly 
called out, "Eh, mother, mother, look at Tam ! he 
hasna gotten on his sark!" Straightway his mother 
appeared at the bedside, and found that the statement 
was correct Then the father made his appearance. 
" Where's your shirt, sir ? " "I dinna ken." " What ! 
dinaa ken I" addressing his wife — "Where's my 
strap?" Tom knew the power of the strap, and 
found that there was no hope of escaping it. 

The strap was brought ! " Now, sir, tell me this 
instant, where is your shirt t" "It's in the bole on 
the stair." " Go and get it, and bring it here 
immediately." Tom went and brought it, eorrowfully 
enough, for he druaded the issqe. ' "And what have 



THE WASP'S NEST. 



you got in it?" "A yellow bumbees' byka" " • 
what ! " exclaimed hia father and mother in a 
breath. "A yellow bumbees' byke." "Did I not 
toll you, Bir," said hia father, " only the other day, s 
made you promise me, not to bring any more of these 
things into the house, endangering and molesting ua 
as well aa the whole of our neighbours. Besides only 
think of your stripping yourself in a wood, to get off I 
your shirt to hold a bees' byke I " 

" But thia is a new ane," said Tom, " it's made o' 
paper." " Made o' fiddlesticks I ' " Na, I'll let ye see 
it." " Let it alone, I don't want to see it. Go to bed 
at once, sir, or I shall give you something (shaking 
his strap) that will do you more good than beea' 
bykes ! " 

Before the old couple went to bed, they put Tom's 
shirt into a big bowl, poured a quantity of boiling ' 
water over it, and after it was cold, they opened the 
shirt, and found — a Wa.ips' Neat I 



CHAPTER II. 



SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, 

Edwxbd was between four and five years old when 
be w Gut to school He was sent there piincipally 
that he might be kept out of barm's way. He ditl 
not go willingly ; for he was of a roving, wandering 
disposition, and did not like to he shut up anywhere. 
He hated going to school He was confined there 
about four boura a day. It might seem very little 
to some, but it was too much for him. He wanted 
to be free to roam alwut the Inches, up the Denbui-n, 
and along tbe patb to Eubislaw, bird-nesting. 

The first school to which be was sent was a dame's 
school. It was kept by an old woman called Bell 
Hill. It was for the most part a girls' school, but 
Bell consented to take the boy because she knew bis 
mother, and wished to oblige her. The schoolroom 
was situated at tbe top of a long stair. In fact, it 
was tbe garret of an ordinary dwelling-house. 

We have said that Tom did not like school He 
could not be reconciled to spend his time tliere. 
Thus he often played the truant. He was sometimes 
arretted on his way to school by the fish-market. It 
was then held in tbe Shiprow, where tbe postK)flQce 
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now stands. There were long rows of benches 
which the fish were spread out. The benchi 
corered in, and afforded an excellent shelter on a 
rainy day. 

Tom was well known to the fishwives. "Here 
comes the queer ladiUe." they would say as they saw 
him approaching. knA when he came up, they 
would ask him, "Weel, man, fat are ye gaun to speet* 
the day ? " Tom's inquiries were usually about fish 
— where they came from, what their names wer^ 
what was the difference between the different fishes, 
and eo on. The fish-market was also a grand place 
for big blue flies, great beetles with red and yellow 
backs {burying beetles), and daylight rottens. They 
were the tamest rats he had ever seen, excepting two 
that he used to carry about in his pockets. His rata 
knew him as well as a dog knows his master. 

But Tom's playing the truant and lingering about 
the fish-market soon became Icnown to his mother ; 
and then she sent for Aw mother, Tom's grannie, to 
take him to school She was either to see him " in 
at the door," or accompany him into the school 
itselE But Tom did not like the supervision of lii3 
grannie. He rebelled against it. He played the 
truant under her very eyes. When grannie put him 
in at the door, calling out " Bell ! " to the school- 
mistress upstairs, Tom would wait until he thought 
the old woman was suEScieutlj distant, and then steal 
* SJwrr. to imk a qufstion. 
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out, and run away, by cross streets, to the Denburn 
or the Inches. 

But that kind of truantrplaying also got to be 
known ; and then grannie had to drag him to school 
When she seized him by the "scruff o' the neck," 
she had him quite tight. It was of no use attempting 
to lie down or sit down. Hor hand was like a vice, 
and she kept him sh'aight upon his feet. He tried 
to wriggle, twist, turn himself round as on a pivot, 
and then make a bolt. She nevertheless held on, and 
dragged him to school, into the presence of Bell Hill, 
uad said, " Here's your truant ! " Tom's only chance 
was to go along very quietly, making no attempt to 
escape grannie's clutches, and then, watching for an 
opportunity, he would make a sudden dart and slip 
through her fingers. He iim, and she ran ; but in 
running, Tom far outstripped her, for though grannie's 
1^ were very much longer than his, they were also 
veiy much stiffer. 

The boy was sent one morning to buy three rolls 
for breakfast ; but after he had bought the rolls, 
instead of going home, he forgathered with three 
loons, and accompanied them to the Denbum. He 
got a lot of horse-leeches, and was in the act of get^ 
ting another when, looking in the water, he saw the 
reflection of grannie approaching. When he felt her 
fingers touching his neck, he let go the stone under 
which the horse-leech was, and made a sudden bound 
to the other side of the bum. Ho heard a heavy 
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splash in the water. His comrades called out, * Tarn, 
Tain, yer grannie's droonin' ! " But Tara neither 
stopped nor looked back. He flew as fast as he 
could to the Inches, where he stopped to take breath. 
The tide coming in, drove him away, and then he 
took refuge on the logs, near the Middens ; after 
which he slunk home in the evening, 

Hifl mother received him thus : "Te're here again, 
ye ne'er-do-well ! creepin in like a thiet Te've been 
wi' yer raggamuffina : yer weet duds tell that That's 
wi' yer Inches, an' tearin an' ridin on the logs, an' 
yer whin bushes. But ye may think muckle black 
shame o' yersel, man, for gauu and droonin yer peer 
aiild grannie." " I didna droon her," said Tom. 
" But she may hae been drooned for you ; ye didna 
stay to tak her oot." " She fell in hersell." " Haud 
yer tongue, or I'll take the poker t'ye. Think shame, 
man, to send her hame in sic a filthy state. But 
where's the bread I sent ye for?" "It's a" eaten." 
" We wad hae had a late breakfast if we had waited 
till now, and sine ye've no gottin it after a". But 
ye'll see what yer faither 'ill say to ye when he gets 
hame." 

Tom was in bed by that time. He remained 
awoke until his father returned in the evening. He 
was told the whole story by his wife, in its most 
dreadful details. When lie heard of grannie's plaah 
into the bum, and coming home covered with " glaur," 
be hurst out into a long and hearty lauf!li- Tom heard 
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it with joy. The father then remarked that grannie 
should " beware of going bo near the edge of sucli a 
dirty place." Then Tom felt himself reprieved, and 
sliortly after fell asleep. 

The scapegrace returned to school. He did not 
leaiii a great deal. He had been taught by his 
mother his A B C, and to read words of three letters. 
He did not learn much more at Bell Hill'B school. 
Bell's qualifications aa a teacher were not great. 
Nevertheless, the education that she gave was a 
religious education. She prayed, or as Edward called 
it, " groaned " with the children twice a day. And it 
waa during one of her devotional exercises that the 
circumstance occurred which compelled Bell Hill to 
expel Tom Edward from her school 

Edward had been accustomed to bring many of 
hia " beasts" with him to school The scholars were 
delighted with his butterflies ; but few of them cared 
to be bitten or stung by his other animals. And to 
have horse-leeches crawling about them was unendur- 
able. Thus Edward became a source of dread and 
annoyance to the whole school He was declared to 
be a "perfect mischief." When Bell Hill was in- 
formed of the beasts he brought with him, she used _ 
to say to the boy, " Now, do not bring any more of 
these nasty and dangerous things here again." 
Perhaps he promised, but generally he forgot. 

At last he brought with him an animal of a much 
iai^r sort than usual. It was a Kae, or jackdaw. 
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He used to keep it at home, but it maJc such a noise 
that he was sent out with it one morniiig, with strict 
injunctions not to hring it back again. He must let 
it go, or give it to somebody else. But he was fond 
of his kae, and his kae was fond of him. It would 
follow him about like a dog. He conid not part with 
the kaa So he took it to school with him. But how 
could he hide it ? Little boys' trousers were in those 
days buttoned over their vest ; and as Tom's trousers 
were pretty wide, he thought he could get the kae in 
there. He got it safely into his breeks before he 
entered the school. 

So far so good. But when the schoolmistress gave 
the word " Pray," all the little boys and girls knelt 
down, turning their backs to Bell. At this movement 
the Kae became fractious. He could not accommo- 
date himself to the altered position. But seeing a 
little light overhead, he made for it. He projected 
his beak through the opening between the trousers 
and the vest. He pushed his way upwards ; Tom 
squeezed him downwards to where he was before. 
But this only made the Kae furious. He struggled, 
forced his way upwards, got his bill through the 
. opening, and then his head. 

The Kae immediately began to ere-waie! erf-wavn! 
" The Lord pruserv's a' ! Fat's this noo ?" cried Bell, 
starting to her feet, "It's Tam Edward again I" 
shonted the scholars, "wi' a craw stickin' oot o' his 
breeks !' Bell went up to him, pulled him op by his 
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collar, dragged him to the door, thrust him out, and 
locked the door after him. Edward never saw Bell 
Hill again. 

The next school to which he was sent waa at the 
Denbum side, near by the venerable Bow brig, the 
oldest bridge in Aberdeen,* but now swept away 
to make room for modem improvements. This 
school consisted wholly of boys. The master was 
well stricken in years. He was one of the old school, 
who had great faith in "the taw3,"+ as an instrument 
of instruction. Edward would have learnt much 
more at this school than at Bell Hill's, had he not 
been so near hia favourite haunt, the Denburn, He 
was making rapid progress with his reading, and was 
going on weE with his arithmetic, when his usual 
misfortune occurred. 

One day he had gone to school earlier than usual. 



" The Rev. Jinies Gordon, in hw Ducriplion of Jxith Taiena of 
AUrdten (16S1), asjs — "The bniike called the Den Biune nios 
biDMth tlie vest side of the citie ; npou the brinlc qabairolT a little 
(tone bridge, at that psirt whcr the brooke entereth the riTcr Dee, 
the Cumelitm of old had a cooTent, irhoes church and quboll 
pnoiact of building wer levelled with the ground that very day 
that the reit of the churchei and conrenta of New Aberdeen wer 
deetroyed. There remayneth now oniie ana kilne, which atandeth 
in the oatmpst south comer of the citie, iniown this Aa.y hy the 
[lame of the Freer Eilne. " 

+ The " Tawa" conaiat of a leather strap about three feat long, 
oat iaM tails at the end. SometitDea the ends are bnmt, to make 
them hit hard. They are applied to the back, or the "palmiea" — 
thftt ia, the pilm of the ban<l. 
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The door was not open ; and to wile away Lis time 
he went down to the Denbum. He found plenty of 
horse-leeches, and a number of the grubs of water-flies. 
He had pnt them into the bottom of a broken bottle, 
when one of the scholara came running up, crying, 
" Tarn, Tarn, the school's in ! " Knowing the penalty 
of being behind time, Tom flew after the boy, without 
thinking of the bottle he had in hia band. He con- 
trived, however, to get it iuto the school, and deposited 
it in a comer beside him, without being observed. 

All passed on smoothly for about half-an-hour, 
when one of the scholars gave a loud scream, and 
started from his seat The master's attention was 
instantly attracted, and he came down from the desk, 
taws in hand. "What's this?" he cried. "It's a 
horse-leech crawlin' up my leg I " "A horse-leech ? " 
" Yes, sir, and see," pointing to the corner in which 
Tom kept his treasure, "there's a bottle fu' o' them!" 
" Give me the bottle 1 " said the master ; and, looking 
at the culprit, he said, " You come this way, Master 
Edward I " Edward followed him quaking. On 
reaching the desk, he stopped, and holding out tlie 
bottle, said, "That's yours, is it not!" "Yes." "Take 
it then, that is the way out," pointing to the door ; 
"go as fast aa you can, and never come back ; and 
take that too," bringing Uie taws down heavily upon 
his back. Tom thought that his back was broken, 
and that he would never get his breath again. 

A few days after, Tom waa preparing to go 
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out, after breakfast, -when hia mother asked Iiim, 
"Where are ye gaun the day, laddie?" "Till my 
school,'* said he. " To your school, are ye ? where 
is'tT at the Inches, or the Middens, or Daiddie 
Brown's bumio ? where ia't ? " " At the fit o' the 
Green." " At the fit o' the Green I But hoo lang is 
it since ye was pntten awa frae that school V Tom 

1 silent. He saw that liia mother had been in- 
formed of his expulsion. 

In a little while she was ready to go out She 
took hold of her son by the cuff of the neck, and took 
him down to the Green. When she reached the 
school, for the purpose of imploring the master to 
take her son back, she knocked at the door, and the 
master at once appeared. Before she could open her 
month, the master abruptly began, " Don't bring that 
boy here I I'll not take him back — not though you 
were to give me twenty pounds 1 Neither I, nor my 
scholars, have had a day's peace since be came here." 
And with that he shut the door in her face, before she 
could utter a single word. She turned and came away, 
very much vexed. She kept her grip on the boy, but, 
standing still to speak to a neighbour, and her hold 
getting a little slacker, he made a sudden bolt, and 
escaped. 

As usual, he crept in late in the evening. Hb 
&ther was at home, reading. On entering, Tom 
observed that he stopped, fixing bis eyes upon him 
over the top of his book, and looked at him steadily 
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for Mioe dme. Tbea, lading down his bool^ he said, 
"AsA vbere hare yoa been, sirl" The boy said 
nothing. " If s no wonder that yonVe damb. You've 
been potteo oat of jva achool a second time. Youll 
be ft disgnce to all connected «i' 700. Yoall become 
an idler, a ne'erdo-weO. Yonll get into bad com- 
pany. Toa'll become a thief I Then touII get into 
gaol, and end your days in miaety and shame. Such 
is the case vith all that n^^lect their schooling, and 
disregard what their parents bid them." 

Tom was at kft ashamed of hJmaelfl He said 
nothing ontil supper-time ; and then he aeked for 
his finpper, as he was hungry. " Perhaps you are," 
said his father ; " and you shall get no supper this 
night, nor any other night, until you learn to behave 
yoiuaelf better. Go to bed, sir, this moment 1 " Tom 
slunk away, and got to bed as soon as posaibla 
Wlien the lights were out, and all were thought to be 
abed, a light hand removed the clothes from over 
Tom's bead, and put somethiug into his hand. He 
found it to be " a big dad o' bread and butter." It 
was so like the kind motherly heart and hand to 
do this. So Tom had his supper after all 

He was next sent to the Lancaster ScJiool : 
Harriet Street There were two masters in this I 
schooL The upper classes were in the highest storey, I 
the other classes in the lowest The master of the I 
lower class, to which Tom belonged, knowing Ids I 
■weakness, ordered him, on entering, not to bring ^nyJ 
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of hia beasts to that Bchool, He was to pay more 
attention to his lessons thou he had yet done, or he 
■would be punished severely. He did not bring any- 
thing but his school-books for & long time, but at last 
his usual temptation befell him. It happened in this 
■way. 

On hia way to and from school, along School ELill, 
he observed a sparrow's nest built in the comer part 
of a spout He greatly envied the sparrow's nest. 
But he could only feast bis longing eyes at a distance. 
He tried to climb the spout ouce or twice, but it was 
too high, and bulged out at the top. The clamps 
which held the spout to the wall were higher at the 
top than at the bottom. Ho had almost given up the 
adventure in despair, when one day, on going to 
school, he obsei-ved two men standing together and 
looking up in the direction of the nest. Boy-liie, 
and probably thinking that ha was a party concerned 
in the afifaii', he joined them, and listened to what 
they ■were talking about. He found that the nest 
interfered with the flow of water along the spout, and 
that it must be removed ; and that the whole water- 
way along the spout must also be cleaned out, 

Tom was now on the alert, and watched the spout 
closely. That day passed, and nothing was done. 
The next day passed, and still the men had not made 
their appearance. But on the third day, on his way 
to Bchool, be observed a man and a boy placing a 
long ladder against the house. Tom stopped, and 
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guessing what was about to be done, he inteniJed 1 
ask the man for the nest and its contents. The man 
was about to ascend the ladder, when, after feeling 
his pockets and finding that something had been for- 
gotten, he sent the boy back to the shed for eomething 
or other, — most probably a trowel Then, having 
struck a light, and set fire to his pipe, the man betook 
himself to the churchyard, which was near at hand. 

A thought now struck Tom. Might he not take 
the nest himself without waiting for it, and perhaps 
without getting it after all ? He looked about. He 
looked into the chnrchyard gate, nearly opposite. He 
saw nobody. The coast was clear. Tom darted across 
the street, and went rapidly up the ladder. Some- 
body shrieked to him from a window on the other 
aide. It staggered him at first. But he climbed 
upward ; got to the nest, and, after some wriggling 
and twisting, he pulled it away, and got down before 
either the man or the boy had returned. 

It was eggs that he wanted, but, lo and behold I 
here was a nest of five well-fledged birds. Instead 
of taking the birds home, Tom was foolish enough to 
take them with him to school He contrived to get 
the nest into the school unobserved, and put it below 
the form on which he was seated, never thinking that 
the little things would get hungry, or try to make 
their escape. All went on well for about an hour. 
Then there was a slight commotion. A chirrup wa» 
beard. And presently the throats of all were opened 
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—"Chirrup! chirrup!" Before the master coulii 
t;et the words "What's that?" out of his mouth, the 
birds themselves answered him by leaving their nest 
and fluttering round the schoolroom, — the boys nin- 
ning after them! "Silence! Back to your seats I" 
cried the master. There was now stillness in the 
school, except the fluttering of the birds. 

The culprit was called to the fi'ont. "This is 
more of your work, Edward, is it not?" "Tes, sir." 
" And did I not tell you to bring no more of these 
things here." "Yes, sir; but I only got them on 
my way up, or I wouldn't have brought them here," 
" I don't believe it," said the master. " Yes, it's true, 
it's true," shouted some of the scholars, " Silence ! 
How do you know ? " " We saw htm hanyin' the 
nest OB we came up School HilL" " How ? " " He 
was on the top of a long ladder takm' the nest oot o' 
a spoot." " Well, sir," he said to Edward, " you are 
one of the most daring and determined little fellows 
that I have ever heard of. It seems you will follow 
nobody's advice. If you do not give up your triclcs, 
you will some day fall and break your neck. But as 

. you have told me the truth, I will forgive you this 
once. But remember! it's the last time. Now go, 

I collect your birds, and take them away ! " 

Edward groped about to collect the birds, but few 
of them were left The windows having been let 

L down, they had all escaped except one. He got that 

I one, and descended to the street. There he recovered 
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two other " gorbals," He went home with his 
birds ; but, his sister being ill, his mother told 
to take them away, because they made such a noise. 
Ill the course of the day he gave them to another 
boy, in exchange for a little picture-book, containing 
"The Death and Biirial of Cock Bobin." 

Next morning he went back to school, and from 
that time forward he continued to obey the master's 
orders. He never brought any more " beasts " there. 
He was at the Lancaster school about eighteen 
months, though he was occasionally absent He 
did not leam very much. The Bible was used as 
the reading book, and when he left school he could 
read it fairly. He could also repeat the Short«r Cate- 
chism. But he knew very little of arithmetic, and 
nothing of grammar. He had only got the length of 
the rule of two, — that is, he could add up two lines 
of figures. He could not manege the multiplication 
table. He could only multiply by means of his 
fingers. He knew nothing of writing. 

We must mention the cause of his leaving his 
third and his last schooL He had entirely given 
up bringing "beasts" with him. But he had got a 
bad nama It was well known that he had been 
turned out of all the schools which he had formerly 
attended, on account of bringing hia "beasts" with 
him. Better kill a dog, it is said, than give him a 
bad name. In Edward's case, his bad name was at^ 
tended with veiy serious results. 
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One morning, when the boys were at their lessons 
and the master waa at his desk, a sudden commotion 
occnrred. The master gave a loud scream, and, 
jumping to his feet^ he shook something from his 
arm, and suddenly put his foot upon it. Then, turn- 
ing in Edward's direction, he exclaimed, "This is 
some more of your work. Master Edward." Not 
bearing what lie said, Edward made no reply. Another 
boy was called forward, and both stooping down, they 
took up something and laid it on a sheet of paper. 
On rising, the boy waa asked what it was. " It's a 
Maggy Monny Feet," he said. " Is its bite dangerous ? 
Is it poisonous i " The boy could not telL 

Edward waa then called to the floor. " You've 
been at your old trade, Edward, I see ; but 111 now 
take it out of you. I have warned you not to bring 
any of your infernal beasts here, and now I have just 
found one creeping up my arm and biting me. Hold 
up." Edward here ventured to say that he had not 
brought the beast, that he had not brought anything 
for a long while past. " What ! a lie too V said the 
master : " A lie added to the crime makes it doubly 
criminaL Hold up, sir I ' Tum held up his hand, and 
the master came down upon it veiy heavily with the 
taws. " The other ! " The other hand was then held 
up, and when Tom had got his two hot hands, the 
master exclaimed, " Thata for the lie, and this for the 
offence ! " and then he proceeded to bring the taws 
heavily down upon hia back. The boy, however, did 
DOtcty. 
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" Now, sir," said the master, when almost out of 
breath, will you say now that you did not bring it?" 
" I did not ; indeed, sir, I did not I " " Well then, take 
that," giving him a number of tremendous lashes along 
his back. "Wellnow!" "Ididnot!" Themaster 
went on again : " It's your own fault," he said, " for 
not confessing your crime," " But I did not bring it," 
replied Edward. " I'll flog you until you confess." 
And then he repeated his lashes, upon his bands, his 
shoulders, and his back. Edward was a mere mite of 
a boy, so that the taws reached down to his legs, and 
smote him there. " Well now," said the master, after 
he was reduced to his last effort, "did you bring it?"* 
"No, sir, 1 did not I" 

The master sat down exhausted. " Well," said he, 
■' you are certainly a moat provoking and incorrigible 
devil" The master had a reddish nose, and a num- 
ber of pimples on his face, which were of the same 
hue. ^Vhen he got into a rage, it was observed that 
the protuberances became much brighter. On this 
occasion his organ became ten times redder than 
before, Tt was like Bardolph's lanthom in the poop. 
Some of the boys likened his pimples to large drib- 
lets of blood. 

After resting for a while in liis chair, Edwaid 
standing before him, he called to the boy whom he 
had first brought to his assistance, " William, bring 
forward that thing ! " The boy brought forwai 
the paper, on which lay a bruised centipede. 
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then," aaid tbe master, "did you not bring that 
TcDomous beast here ? " "I did not, sir ! " The whole 
school waa now appealed to. "Did any of you see 
Edward with that beast, or any other beaat, to-day or 
yesterday ? " Wo answer. " Did any of you see 
Edward with anything last week or the week before?" 
Still no answer. Then, after a considerable pause, 
turning to Edward, he said, "Get your slate. Go home, 
and tell your father to get you put on hoard a nian-of- 
war, as that is the best school for ail irreclaimables 
8uch as you." So saying, he pointed to tlie door. Tom 
got his slate and his books, and hurried down stairs. 
And thus Edward waa expelled from his third and 
last school. 

On reaching home, he told his parents the circum- 
stances connected with his expulsion. He also added 
that he wouldn't go to school any more ; at all events, 
be wouldn't go back to " yon school." He would rather 
go to work. He was told that he waa too young to 
work ; for he was scarcely aix years old. His father 
proposed to take him to the Lancaster school on the 
following day, for the purpose of inducing the master 
to take back the boy, 

Tlie next day arrived. His father came home istym 
his work for the purpose of taking the boy to school ; 
but Tom had disappeared. He would not go back. 
He went first to the fish-market, where he spent the 
greater part of the day. Then he went down to the 
Inchea. IVom thence he weut towards the logs, and 
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whilst there with a few more boys preparing 
traps, one of them called out "Tarn, there's yer 
faither ! " Tom immediately got up, and ran away ; 
his father, following him, called out " Stop, sir 1 atop, 
sir 1 come back, come back, will you I " Tom's father 
was a long slender man, and could not stand much 
running. He soon dropt behind, while Tom went out 
Dee-side way like a lamplighter. He never stopped 
until he reached the Clayholes. Not seeing hia 
father followinig him, he loitered about there until 
it was nearly dark ; he then returned, keeping a close 
look-out and ready to run off again. At length, about 
dark, he got back to the logs. 

It must be mentioned that on the spore ground 
above the Inches large piles of logs were laid, some 
of them of great size. The logs were floated down 
the Dee, and were laid there until the timber mer- 
chants found it convenient to take them away. Little 
care being exercised in putting up the piles, there 
were often large openings left at the ends. Instead 
of going home, the boy got into one of those openings, 
and crept in as far as he could get But though he 
was in a measure out of sight, he soon found that he 
could obtain very little shelter for the night. He was 
barefooted, and his clothes were thin and raggy. The 
wind blew through the logs, and he soon became very 
cold. He shivered till his teeth chattered. The 
squeaking and jumping of the rats, of whom there 
st^emed to be m3mad3, kept him awake. It was ao 
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different from being snug in his warm bed, that he 
once thought of getting out of his hole and running 
homa But he was terrified to do that, and thus 
encounter hia father's strap, — his back being still ao 
sore from the effects of hia flogging at schooL The 
cold continued to increase, especially towards the 
small hours of the morning. Indeed, he nerer ex- 
perienced so bitterly cold a night in the whole 
course of his lifa 

At length morning began to dawn. The first streaks 
of light were tinging the eastern sliy, when Tom pre- 
pared to get out of his hole and have a run in the 
open ground to warm himself. He was creeping out 
of the logs for the purpose, when in the dim morning 
light he thought he saw the figure of a man. Yes ! 
it was hia father. He saw him moving about, among 
the sawpits, the logs, and the piles of wood. Tom 
crept ferther into his hole among the logs ; and on 
looking out again, he found his father had disap- 
peared. Half-an-hour later he appeared again ; and 
after going over the former ground, he proceeded in 
the direction of the Inches. In a few minutes he de- 
scended to the channel, doubtless with the intention 
of crossing, as the tide was out at the time. 

Now, thought Tom, is my opportunity. He crept 
out of bis bole, went round the farther end of the 
logs, up Lower Dee Street, past the carpet-weaver's, 
up Carmelite Street, and then home. Just as he 
reached the top of the stair, Mrs. Kelman, the kindly 
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" neiboiir," vriio bad been kept up all nigbt by tbe 
teonbles of the Edward family, took him by tbe coUar, 
and laid, " Eh, laddie, ye hae gien ver folk 8 &air 
oicht </t I But bide a wee, I'll gang in wi' ye !' As 
aha entered the door, she exclaimed, " Here he's again, 
&Iaggie, a' aafe 1 " " Oh, ye vagaboon," said the 
mother, " where hae ye been a' uicht ? Ter faitbei'i 
out sBokin' ye. I wonder how I can keep my hands 
aff yo." " No, no, Maggie," said Mrs. Kelman, ■* ye 
wiiiuii do Unit. But I'll tell ye what ye'U do. Gie 
him some meat, and let him get to his bed as fast as 
hu cau." "His bed?" eaid his mother, "be shanna 
U'd horo liil his faither comes in." "Just gie him 
soMiothlng, Jlaggie, and get him oot o' the road." 
After 8omo parleying, Tom got something to eat, and 
wn* in bcil. with tbe blankets over him, before bia \ 
r«lhi'r ntnrood. 

'■ WmI, John." said Mrs. Kelman, "ye hinna gotten 
hiut t " " No." " Te hinna gaun to the right place !" 
" Tl)v right plaoQ I " said John, " who on eartli could 
t«U tltft ritibt {tiaos for snch a wmadoiag Jev as he 
Ur -\V«ri, IVe got him." -Wbere?" "At the 
tMftdo'Uwstelrr -AwiiriMMiaheiiowt* -Wfaoe 
Wft^koiaMbfc" -TUt^iB Briifcw«n:- -Ne^ no^ 
J«K«k ^M Mjr llMt* -Whet^thvt* -In Ua 
"WhMlhml And Wte* I kw (Mid Um 
^'^h29iltr *S«^Jak^j«kattdoni 
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laddie, ye can say it when he gets up." " You always 
take his part, Mra. Kelman, always 1" 

Torn lay qiiaking in bed. He heard all that 
was s&td. He peeped out of the blankets ; but when 
be saw his fafber sit down, he ktiew that all was eofe. 
And when he had his friendly cup o' tea, and went lo 
his work, Tom fell fast asleep. He did not awake 
until midday, when his father returned to dinner. 
Being observed to move in his bed, his father ordered 
him to get up. This set hira a-crying, and he 
exclaimed that " he wudna gang back to yon BchooL" 
His mother now asked the reason why he was so 
bitter against going to " yon school" He then told 
them how he had been treated by the mastur, and 
how his back was sore yet. 

His back was then looked at, and it was found 
that big sliirt was hard with clotted blood, and still 
sticking to his skia The wnles extended right down 
to hia legs. Means were adopted to soften the 
shirt and remove it from the skin. But while that 
was being done, the boy felt back and fainted away. 
On coming to himself, be found bis mother bathing 
his brow with cold water, and Mrs. Kelman holding 
a smeliing-bottle to his nose, which made his eyes run 
with water, A large piece of linen, covered with 
ointment, wa.s then put upon his back. His father 
went away, ordering him to keep the house, and not 
to go out that day. 

Whatever may have passed between his parents 
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liii did uot know. He was in bed and asleep when 
his fatlier returned at night But he was nei 
asked to return to the I.aucaster schooL 

He had now plenty of time for excui-sious intoJ 
the country. He wandered up the I)ce and alongjl 
the hanks of the Don on hotb sidea. He tooltj 



long walks along shore, — across the Aulten links t 
the Auld Brig, — and even up to the mountains, whicliV 
at Aberdeen approach pretty near to the coast. 

During oue of his excursions on the liilla of Torriei 
near the commencement of the Grampians, vhild 
looking for blaeberries and crawberries, Edward saw 
something like the Hash of an eel gliding throng 
amongst the heather. He rushed after it, and pounce< 
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down upon it with both hands, but the animal had 
iped. He began to tear up the heather, in order to 
get at it. His face streamed with perspiration. He 
rested for a time, and then began again. Still there 
-was no animal, nor a shadow of one. 

At this time another boy came up, and asked, 
" What are ye doing there ! " " Naething," " D'ye 
call that uaething?" pointing to about a cart-load of 
heather torn up. " Have ye lost onything V " No," 
"What are ye looking for then!" " For something 
like an eel ! " " An eel 1 " quoth the lad ; " do ye think 
yell find an eel amang heather ? It's been an adder, 
and ifs well ye havena gotten it. The beast might 
have bitten ye to death." "No fear o' that," said 
Edward. " How long 13 it sin' ye saw it ? " " Some 
minutes." " If that's the case, it may be some miles 
up the hills by this time. Which way was it gaun ?" 
"That way." "Well," said the lad, "you see that 
heap o' stones up there ? try them, and if you do not 
find it there, you may gang hame and come back 
again, and then yell just be as near finding it as ye 
are now." " Will ye help me ? " asked Edward, " Na 
faith, I dinna want to be bitten to death." And .■^o 
saying, he went away. 

Edward then proceeded to the pile of stones which 
bad been pointed out, to mnke a search for the 
animaL He took stone after stone off the heap, and 
still there was no eeL There were plenty of worms 
and insects, bnt these be did not want. A little 
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beyond the stonea lay a large piece of turf. Ho 
turned it over, and there the creature was I He was 
down upon it in an instant, and had it in his band I 
He looked at the beast. It was not an eel. It was very 
like an aslv, but it was six or seven times longer. 

Having tightened his gi-ip of the beast, for it was 
trying to wri^le out of his hand, he set out for home. 
He struck the Dee a little below where the Chain 
Bridge now stands, reaching the ford opposite Dee 
vill^e, and prepared to cross it. Bnt the water being 
rather deep at the time, he bad to strip and wade 
across, carrying bis clothes in one hand and the " eel" 
in the other. He had only one available hand, so that 
getting off and on his clothes, and wading the river 
breast high, occupied some time. 

On reaching the top of Carmelite Street, he ob- 
served his mother, Mrs. Kelman, and some other 
women, standing together at the street door. He 
mshed in amongst them with great glee, and holding up 
his hand, exclaimed, "See, mother, sic a bonnie beastie 
I've gotten." On looking at the object he held in his 
hand, the conclave of women speedily scattered. 
They flew in all directions. Edward's mother 
screamed, " The Lord preserv's ! what the sorrow's thiit 
ye hae noot" "Oh, Meggy, Meggj'," said Mrs. 
Kelman, " it's a snake ! Dinna let him in I For 
ony sake dinna let him in, or well a' be bitten." 
The entry dooi was then shut and bolted, and Tom 



I 



s left out with the beast in his hand. 
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Mrs. Kelman's husband then made Lis appearance. 
" Wliat'3 this, Tam, that ha.s caused such a flutter 
amongst the -wives!" "Only this bit beastie." 
Kelman started back. " What, has it not bitten 
you?" "No!" " Well," he added, " the beat thing 
you can do with it, is to take it to Dr. Ferguson as 
fast as yon can, for you cant be allowed to bring it 
in her&" 

Dr. Ferguson kept a druggist's shop at the coniLT 
of Correction WjTid, near the liead of the Green. 
He had a number of creatures suspended in glass jars 
in his window. Boys looked in at these wonderful 
things. They were the admiration of the neighbours. 
Some said that these exttaordinarj' things had coma 
from people's " insides." Tom had often been there 
before with big grubs, piebald snails, dragonftiea, and 
yellow puddocks. So he went to Dr. Ferguson with 
his last new prize. 

He was by this time surrounded by a number of 
boya like himselt They kept, however, at a respects 
able distance. When he moved in their direction, 
they made a general stampede. At length he arrived 
at the Doctor's door. Wien the Doctor saw the 
wriggling thing that he was holding in his hand, he 
ordered him out of the shop, and told him to wait in 
the middle of the street until he had got a bottle 
ready for the reception of the animal. Tom waited 
until the bottle was ready, when he was told that 
when he had gotten the snake in, he must cork the 
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bottle as firnily aa possible. The adder iras safely 
got in and handed to the Doctor, ^ho gave Tom 
fourpence for the treasure. Next day it appeared 
in the window, to the general admiration of the 
inhabitants. i 

Tom hastened home vith his fourpence. On I 
entering the house he encountered bis father, who 
seized bim by the neck, and asked, "Where's that 
venomous beast that you bad ? " "I left it with Dr. 
Ferguson." "But have you no more?" " No.'J 
" That's veiy strange ! You seldom come home witi 
80 few things about you. But we flhall see." T 
boy was then taken into the back yard, where he w 
ordered to strip. Every bit of clothing was shakei^, 1 
examined, and searched ; the father standing by witli 
a stick. Nothing was found, and Tom was allowed 
to put on bis clotbea and go up stairs to bed. 




CHAPTER in. 



APPRENTICESHIF. 



The boy was learning idle habita. He refused to go 
back to the Lancaster school Indeed, from the cniel 
treatment be had received there, his parents did not 
ask him to return. He had now been expelled 
from three achools. If he went to a fourth, it is pro- 
bable that he might also havo been expelled from 
that It would not do for him to go scouring the 
hills in search of addei's, or to bring them home to 
the " teirification " of his neighbours. He himself 
wished to go to work. His parents at last gave their 
consent, though he was then only about six years old. 
But poor people can always find something for their 
children to do out of doors. The little that they 
earn is always found very useful at home. 

Edward's brother, who was about two years older 
than himself, was working at Craig and Johnston's 
tobacco work. On inquiry, it was found that the 
firm was willing to take young Edward at the wage 
of fourteen-pence a week. The tobacco -spinners 
worked in an old house situated at the end of tho 
float mill in St. Nicholas Street Each spinner had 
three hoys under him — the wheeler, the pointer, and 
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the stripper. Edward went tlirou^'h all these gradi 

a stripper he could eiirn about eighteen -pence a week. 

The master was a bird-fancier, so that Edward 
got on very well with him. Tiie boy brought liim 
lota of nests and young birds in summer, and ol 
birds which he tmpped during winter. The masi 
allowed him to keep rabbits in the back yard; so that, 
what between working and pkyiug, attending to his 
rabbits and catering for their food, hia time passed^ 
much more happily tiian it had done at school 

After being in the tobacco work for about 
years, Edward heard that boya were getting great' 
w^es at a factory at Grandholm, situated on the 
river Don, about two milea from Aberdeen. 'Tan 
high wages were a great attraction. Tom and his 
brother took the advantage of a fast-day to go to tlie 
mill and ask for employment. The manager told the 
boys that he wauted no additioual hands at that 
time, but that he would put their names down and 
let them know when he required their services. 

They returned and told their parents what th( 
had done. Both father and mother were against tits'' 
change, partly because of Tom's youth, and partly 
because ofthe distance Grandholm was from Aberdeen. 
Tom, however, insisted that he could both work and 
walk ; and at last his parents gave their consent 

There was another i-eason besides the high wi 
which induced Tom to wish to he employed at Grant 
holm. He kept this to liimself. He had often 
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the place before, tbougb ooly at a distance. But who 
tliat baa seen the banks and braes of the Don, from 
the Auld Brig" to the Haugha of Grandholm, can 




ever forget it? Looking dowu from the heights above 
the Brig of Balgownie, yon see the high broad areli 

* The Auld Brig ia alai cdled tbe Brig d' Balgownie. Byron, 
wUo lived for some yean at Aberdeen in his boyhood, lays — "The 
Brig or Don, neBr tbe ' uuld toun ' of Aberdeen, irith its one arch 
will its black deep salmon strcau, is iu my memory u yesterday. 
1 still remember the awful ptovurb wJuch made mo pause to cross 
it, and yet leau over it with a childish delight — being an only son, 
at least by the mother's side— 

'Brig o' Balgownie, wight (stning) is thy wa'; 
Wi' a wife's ae son on a mew's ae Toil 
Down thoo shalt lii'. ' " 




thrown across the deep and dark ■winding Doa. Be- 
neath you, the fishermea are observed hauling to the 
shore their salmon nets. Westward of the Auld 
Brig the river meanders amongst the bold bluff 
banks, clothed to the eunuuit with thick embowered 
wood. Two or three miles above are the Haughs, 
from which a fine view of the Don is obtained, with 
the high wood-covered bank beyond it ; and, over all, 
the smnmits of the spires of St. Machar, the cathe- 
dral church of Old Aberdeen. 

It was to roam through these woods and amidst 
this beautiful scenery, that young Edward so much 
desired to be employed at the Grandholm factory, Kor 
was he disappointed in his expectations. Scarcely 
three days had elapsed ere a letter aifived at the 
Edwards' house, informing both the boys that they 
would be employed at the mill at the usual wages. 
The hours were to be from six o'clock in the morning 
till eight o'clock in the evening. 

The boys had accordingly to be up by about four 
in the morning, after which they had to get their 
breakfast and to walk two miles to their work. They 
were seldom home at night before nine. It was de- 
lightful in summer, but dreary in winter, when they 
went and came in the cold dark nights and mornings. 
The wages of the boys were at first from three to four 
shillings a week each, and before they left the mill 
their wages were from five to six shillings a week. 

The boys were first put into the heckling shop. 
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The7 were next transferred to a. small mill at the end 
of the larger one. Young Edward worked there. 
His business was to attend at the back of a braker, — 
to take away the cases when they were full, and 
jmt empty ones in their places. He was next set 
to attend two carding-machines ; and from these to 
flie roving or apinning aide, three of which he fre- 
quently kept before he left. This was the highest 
■work done in that room. 

" People may say of factories what they please," 
says Edward, " but 1 liked this factory. It was a 
happy time for me whilst I remained there. It was 
situated in the centre of a beautiful valley, almost 
embowered amongst tall and luxuriant hedges of haw- 
thorn, with watercourses and shadowy trees between, 
and large woods and plantations beyond. It teemed 
with nature and natural objects. The woods were 
easy of access during our meal-hours. What lots of 
neate I What insects, wild flowers, and plants, the 
like of which I had never seen before I Prominent 
amongst the birds was the Sedge Warbler,* which 
lay concealed in the reedy copses, or by the margin 
of the mill-lades. Oh I how I wondered at the little 
thing ; how it contrived to imitete almost all the 
other birds I had ever heard, and none to greater 
perfection than the chirrup of my old and special 
fiavoaiite the sparrow." 

* CaQcd kin the Englub Mocking Bin], and tlie S>:ottiili Night- 
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One day he Baw a Kingfisher — a great event in 
his life ! What a beautiful bird ! What a 8|)aTkling 
gem of nature 1 Besplendent in plumt^e aad gor- 
geous in colour — from the bright turquoise blue to the 
deepest green, and the darker shades of copper and 
gold. Edward was on a nesting excursion, with 
some little fellows like himself, along the braea of the 
Don, and at some distance above the Auld Brig, 
when he firet saw this lustrous bird. " I was greatly 
taken," he says, " with its extraordinary beauty, and 
much excited by seeing it dive into the stream. 1 
thought it would drown itself, and that its feathers 
would eventually become so clogged with water that 
it would not be able to fly. Had this happened — 
which, of course, it did not — my intention was to 
have plunged in to the rescue, when, as a matter of 
course, I would have claimed the prize as my re- 
ward. Thus buoyed up, I wandered up and down 
the river after the bird, until the shades of even 
came down and forced me to give up the pursuit ; 
and I then discovered, having continued the chase 
so long, that I was companionless, and had to return 
home alone. 

" It so happened, that for a month or two during 
summer-time, owing to the scarcity of water, one 
port of the factory worked during the night-time and 
the other during the day-time, week and week about 
This was a glorious time for me. I rejoiced particu- 
larly in the night work. We got out at six in the 
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iDorning, and, instead of going directly faome, I used 
to go up to the woods of Scotatou and Scotston Moor, 
sconred the country round them, and then returned 
home by the Auld Brig. Another day I would go 
up to Bnxbnm, range the woods and places about 
tiiem, and then home by Hilton or Woodside, Or 
again, after having crossed Grandholm Bridge, in- 
stead of going up by Lausie Hillock, I went away 1 
down Don side, by Tillydrone, the Aulten (Old Aber^ 
deen), through the fields to the Aulten links, whipped 
ll» whins there, then over the Broad hill, and home 
by Conatitution Street I would reach it, perhaps, 
«bont dinner-time, instead of at seven in the morn- 
ing although I had to be back at the mill again by 
agHo'ctock at night. 

"Ooce, on a Saturday, after having visited Bux- 
•"ini, I went round by the back of the Dancing 
Cwns to the Stocket and the woods of Hazelhead, 
'ben down the Kubialaw road, and home in the even- 
'"?■ Ah ! these were happy days. There were no 
t«ws to fear, and no tyrannical domitrie to lay them 
""■ I^e, the farm people did halloo at me at 
"°i«, but I generally showed them a clean pair of 
oeeb. The gamekeepers, also, sometimes gave me 
CMse, but I managed to outstrip them ; and al- 
thongli no nesta were to be got, there was always 
^"iietiuLg to be found or seen. In winter-time, also, 
*'ieo the canal was frozen, a mile of it lay in our 
'^y home, and it was capital fun to slide along, 
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goiog to aod coming from our work. This was life, 
genuine life, for the young. But, alas I a sad change 
was about to come ; and it came very soon." 

Tlie boys remained at Orandholm factory for abont 
two years. Tlieir Either thought that they ought 
both to be apprenticed to some settled trade. The 
eldest boy left first, and was apprenticed to a baker; 
then Toni, the youngest, left, very much to his regret, 
and was bouud apprentice to a shoemaker. He was 
eleven years old at that time. His apprenticeship 
was to last for six years. His wages began at eight«eo- 
pence a week, with sixpence to be added weekly in 
each succeeding year. He was to be provided by his 
master with shoes and aprooa The hours were to be 
from six in the morning to aine at night, — two hours 
being allowed for meals. 

The name of Edward's master was Charles Begg. 
His shop was situated at the highest part of Gallow- 
gate. He usually employed from two to three work- 
men. His trade consisted chiefly in manu&ctaring 
work of the lightest description, such as ladies' and 
cliildren's boots and shoes. He himself worked prin- 
cipally at pump-making, and that was the branch of 
the trade which young Edward was taught 

Bcgg was a low-class Cockney. He was bom in 
London, where he learnt the trade of shoemakiog. 
He had gradually wandered northwards, until he 
reached InvemeBs, where he lived for some time 
Then he went eastward to Elgin, then to Banff, until 
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I at last he arrivecl at Aberdeen, where he married and 

I Bettled. Begg was a good workman ; though, apai-t 

I from shoemaliiDg, he know next to nothing. It ia well, 

I however, to be a good workman, if one does his work 
thoroughly and faithfully. The only thing3 that I 
could do, besides ahoemaking, were drinking 

1 fighting. Hcwas 
great friend 

E of pugilism : 

I though Ills prin- 

Icipal difficulty, 

I when he got - 

frdrnnk, was 

»,fiiid anybody to 
with 

ithat pacific 

Bneighhoorhood. 
Itwas a great 

^misfortune for 
ie hoy to have 

Bbeen placed un- 

Fder the chaise oiakles moob beop. qaluiwo.™. 

of 30 dissolute a vagabond. He had, liowever, to do his 
best. He learnt to make pumps and cut uppers, and 
1 to make shoe-bottoms. He would, doubt- 




LlesB, have learnt his trade very well, but for the 
Vdninkenness of his master, who was evidently going 
I lieadlong to ruin. He was very often absent from 
(the shop, and when customers called, Edward was 




aent out by his mistress to search the public-hoi 
frequented by Be^ ; but when found, he was usually 
intoxicated. The customers would not return, and 
the business consequently fell off. When drun^. 
Begg raved and swore ; and after beating the boy ia 
the shop, he would go up-stairs and beat his wife. J 

Shoemakers are usually very fond of pets, and 
especially of pet birds. Many of the craft have 
singing-birds about them, and some are known to be 
highly-skilled and excellent bird-fanciers. But Eegg 
had no notion of pets of any kind. He had no love 
whatever for the works of nature, and detested those 
who had. Edward had been bom with the love 
birds and living creatures, and Begg hated him 
cordingly. Begg used to rifle his pockets on entering 
tlie shop, to see that Edward had nothing of the kind 
about him. If he found anytliing he threw it into 
the street, — his little boxes with butterflies, e^a, 
and such like. Many a blow did he give Edward ou 
such occasions. He used to say that he would 
" stamp the fool out of him ;" but he tried in vain, i 

One afternoon, when Edward had finished his workp 
and was waiting for the return of his master in order to 
go to dinner, he was sitting with a sparrow on his knee. 
It was a young sparrow which he had trained and 
taught to do a number of little tricks. It was his pet, 
and he loved it dearly. "While he was putting the 
sparrow through its movements, the master entered. 
He w.as three parts drunk. On looking at the bi 
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on Edward's knee, he advanced, and struck Edward 
BBch a blow that it laid him flat on the floor. The bird 
had fluttered to the ground, and was trampled on. 

When Edward was about to rise, he saw that Begg 
was going to kick him. Eaising up his arm to ward 
off the blow, Begg's foot came in contact with it, 
and, losing his balance, he reeled, staggered against 
the wall, and fell backwarda He gathered himself 
together and got up. If angry before, he was furious 
now. Edward, seeing that he was again about to resume 
his brutality, called out that he would shout for help, 
and that he wouldn't be struck again without a cause ! 
" Without a caupe, you idle blackguard ! sitting play- 
ing with some of your devils instead of doing my 
work ! " "1 had no work ; it was done three hours 
ago, and I was waiting to go to my dinner," " It's 
not near dinner time yet." " It's four o'clock ! " "I 
didn't know it was eo late ; well, you may go ! " 

Tom seized the opportunity of picking up his poor 
and innocent bird from the floor. He found it was 
atill breathing. He put it tenderly in his bosom 
and hastened homewards, His mother was not 
Burprised at his lateness, wliich was very usual, in 
consequence of the iiTegularity of hia master's hours. 
"Butwhat's the matter wi' ye?" she said ; "your face 
is bleedin', and ye hae been greetin'." " Look," said he, 
taking the harndess and now lifeless bird from his 
breast, and holding it up, — " that would gar onybody 
greet ;" and his tears fell on the mangled body of his 
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little pet. " I wouldn't have cared bo much for my- 
self," he said, " if ha had only spared my bird I " 
Then he told his mother all that had happened, and he 
added that if Begg struck him again without a cause, he 
would certainly run away. She strongly remonstrated 
against this ; because, being bound apprentice for six 
years, he must serve out his time, come what would. 

On returning to the shoemaker's shop in the 
afternoon, Edward was met at the door by his 
. master, who first shook him and then searched him. 
But finding there was nothing about him, he was 
allowed to go to his seat. And thus three years 
passed. The boy learut something of his trade. The 
man went on from bad to worse. In hia drunken 
fits he often abused and thrashed his apprentice. 
At last the climax cams. One day Eflward brought 
three young molea to the shop. The moles were safely 
ensconced in his bonnet. When Begg found the molea 
he killed them at once, knocked down Edward with a 
last, seized him by the neck and breast, dragged bit n 
to the door, and with a horrible imprecation threw 
him into the street. Edward was a good deal hurt ; 
but he went home, determined that from that day he 
would never again serve under such a brute, 

Begg called at his mother's next day, and ordered 
the boy to return to his work. Edward refused Begg m 
then invoked the terrors of the law. " He would I 
compel Edward to fulfil his apprenticeship. He 
would prosecute his father and his two sureties, and 
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WISHES TO BE A SAILOR. 



moke them pay the penalty for breaking the boy's 
indentare," This threat gave Edward's mother a 
terrible fright, especially when her boy insisted that 
he would not go back. The family were left in fear 
and commotion for some time. But at last, aa nothing 
farther was heard of the threatened prosecution, they 
difimissed it from their minds. 

What was Edward to do next? He was thoronghly 
sick of his trade, and wished to engage in some 
other occupation that would leave him freer to move 
about He would be a sailor ! He bad a great 
longing to see foreign countries, and he thought that 
the best way of accomplishing this object was to 
become a sailor. On mentioning the matter to 
his parents, he was met with a determined and de- 
cided refusal. They tried to dissuade him by various 
methods. " Man," said his father to him, " do you 
know that sailors have only a thin plauk between 
them and death ? Na, na ! If you're no gann back to 
B^g. you must find some other master, and serve out 
your time. Bide ye at the shoemaker trade, and if 
ye can make siller at it, ye can then gang and see as 
moay countries as ye like ! " 

Such was his father's advice, but it did not suit 
yoang Edward's views. He wanted to be a sailor. He 
went down to the harbour, and visited every ship there, 
in order to offer himself as a cabin boy. He asked 
the captains to employ him, but in vain. At last he 
found one captain willing to take him, provided he 
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had the consent ol' liis father. But tbis he could not.fl 
obtain, and therefore he gave up the idea for a time. 

Tlien he thouglit of running away from hotnft I 
He conid not get away by sea; he would now tryj 
what lie could do by iaud. He had often heard hial 
parents talking about the Kettle, and of hig uncls 1 
who had gone in search of him to the gipsy campi 
Etlward thought he would like to see this uncle. He 
might perhaps be able to help him to get some other 
and better employment than that of shoemaking. Hia J 
thoughts were very undefined about the matter, Bufel 
he certainly would not go back to work again ^vith] 
Charlie Eegg, the drunken shoemakei'. 




CHAPTER IV. 



JtUAS AWAY FROM HOME. 



At last Edward determined to run away from home, 
and &om Charlie Begg's cruelty, and to visit his 
wonderful uncle at the Kettle. The village is situ- 
ated nearly in the centre of the county of Fife, — 
about a hundred miles from Aberdeen. Edward did 
not know a step of the road ; but he would try and 
do his beat to reach the far-oET place. 

The first thing that he wanted was money. All 
bis earnings had gone into the family purse, and 
were used for family expenses. One day, when his 
mother had gone out, leaving Edward to rock the 
cradle, he went to look at the money box, and found 
only a solitary sixpeuce in it. He wanted seven- 
pence in all, — that is, a penny to get across Mon- 
trose bridge, and sixpence to cross the Tay at Dun- 
dee. He took the sixpence irom the box, and fancied 
that he might be able to raise another penny by 
aelling his knife. He took two quarters of oat-cakes, 
put some oatmeal into a parcel, and bundling his 
things together, and giving the cradle a Unal and 
heavy rock, he left the house, and got away unseen. 

He ran up Deeside until he came to a high bank. 



JOURNEY TO THE KETTLE. 



□ear where the Allanvale cemetery now stands. He 
went in amongst the bnshes, took off his working 
dads and put his Snnday clothes on ; then, tyii^ Ae 
fonner in a bundle, he dng a hole amongst th« sand 
and sliingle, and throst them in, stamping apon tbem 
to press them down. He covered up the whole with 
grass, leaves, and shingle. Putting his stockings and 
shoes t<^ther, and swingingthem over his shoulder, be 
set out barefoot for Kettle. He thought be might be 
able to accomplish the journey in about two days. 

Away he sped. Time was precious. The way 
was long, and his provender was small He bad only 
sixpence. He soon tried to raise the other penny. 
He met with two herd boys and a girl He said to 
the boys, "Will ye buy a knife? I'll give it you 
cheap." "No" He passed through Stonebavoi, 
about sixteen miles from Aberdeen, and up a steep 
brae on to Bervie. J 

Edward was not much influenced by the scenery \ 
through which he passed. He was anxious to 
push on without loss of tima But one thing he 
could not help seeing, and that was the mius of 
Dnnnottar Castle. They lay on his left hand, on a 
lofty rock-bound cliff, betwixt him and the sea. 
They seemed to be of great extent, but he could not 
turn aside to visit the ruins. They reminded him, 
however, of the numerous stories he had heard aboat 
them at home, — of the Covenanters who had been 
thrust into the Whigs' Vault at Dunnottar, where I 
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I toany of them died, — of others wlio had tried to escape, 
I Rnd been battered to pieces against the rocks, while 
I attempting to descend to the seashore, — and of the 
I Bcgalia of Scotland, which had been concealed there 
I during the wars of the Commonwealth. Thoughts 
of these things helped him on his way ; but the con- 
stant thought that recurred to him wag, how he could 
sell his knife and raise the other penny. 




As in; was approaching Ber\'ie, he met some lads 
Ion the road, and asked them " WUl you buy a knife ?" 
'"Where did you steal it?" said the lads. Off went 
Edward, followed by a volley of stones. He walked 
on for a long time, until he got hot and tired By 
that time he had walked about twenty-five miles. 
Then ho sat down by the side of a spring to eat his 
oatmeal, and swaUow it down with water. 
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After resting himself for a time, ha staited up and 
set off at full flpeed for MoDtroae. Oh his way he 
saw numerous things that he would have liked to 
take with liim, and numerous woods that he would 
have gone into and searched with right good will ; 
but the thought of the journey before him put all 
other things aside. Kettle was still a long way off ; 
and besides, he still wanted the additional pontage 
penny, in order to cross Montrose Bridge. Ho went 
on and overtook a girl. He asked her if she would . 
buy a knil'e. " No !' ] 

He next overtook a man and woman with a lot 
of bairns. They looked rather auspicious. He tried 
to avoid them, and walked faster, but the man 
addressed him : " Stop a naiuute, laddie ; ye're in 
an awfy hurry!" "Yes," said Edward, "I am in a 
hurry." "■ But have ye ony baccy ?" ■* No, I have 
no baccy." "Try if he has ony clink," said the 
woman. " Have ye ony brass ?" " No." " Take 
him, ye sheep," said the woman to her husband, "and 
squeeze him." Tom, on hearing this, immediately 
betook himself to hia heels, and being a good runner, 
soon left them far behind. 

At length he reached Montrose. Seeing some boys 
gazing in at a shop window, he went up to them and 
asked if they would buy a knife. " No !" Edward 
thought he would never get rid of his knife. He 
must raise a penny to get over Montrose bridge, 
and yet he had nothing but Ins knife to sell. He 
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eoiild not break into bis sixpence. Then he be- 
thought him of offering the knife to the bridge-keeper, 
and if he refused to buy it, he would try and nrn 
' the blockade. He went up to the bridge, looked at 
I the enttance, and felt that he could not run across 
Lvitb aucc6SS. He went away trom the bridge, and 
ft'te iril Ilia knife. Walking up the 




■•ziveT, he came to some men working at a large build- 
ing. He asked if anyof them wanted a knife. Aftera 
■little bai^ining, one of the men said be wotild give a 
tyenny for it. Edward was ilelighted. He rushed back 
■to the bridge, gave the bridge-keeper the penny, and 
1 crossed in double quick time on his way to Arbroath. 
was now getting dark. He had walked all dnv. 
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and was now very tired. He was desirous of putting 
up somewhere for the night But first be most have 
bis supper. He sat down by a little rill, and, vith 
the help of the water, ate some more of his meal 
and a piece of his oat-cake. After he had refreshed 
himself, he thought he could walk a few more miles. 
He had now walked forty miles. The twilight being 
long in the north, and the month being July, he went 
on until he came to what be thought would be a 
good beild* for the night This was a field in which 
there were a number of haycocks. He crossed the 
wall, went up to a haycock, pulled s lot of hay out, 
then ensconced himself inside, and soon fell fast asleep^ 

Towards morning he was wakened up by aome- 
thing scratching at his brow. On putting his hand 
up he found it was a big black beetle trying to 
work its way in between his skin and his bonnet 
He wished be had had his box with him to preserve 
the beetle, but he could only throw it away. As fas 
lay awake he heard the mice squeaking about him. 
It was still dark, though there was a glimmering of 
light in the east Day was about to break. So he 
got out of his hole, shook the hay from him, crossed 
the wall, and resumed bis journey. 

Though he felt stiff at first, he soon recovered his 

walking powers, and reached Arbroath by daylight 

Everybody was in bed, excepting one woman, whom 

he saw standing at the end of a close-mouth. He 

• &i(<i— aholter. 
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"went up to lier and a^ked, " wMcli was the road to 
Dundee." When alie began to speak, he saw that she 
■was either drunk, or daft, or something worse. He 
went away, walked through several other streets, but 
found no one astir. The tovn was asleep. Then he 
sat down on a doorstep and ate some of his cake. 
He was just beginning to fall asleep, when some men 
who passed woke him up. They told him the road 
to Dundee, and he instantly set ofT in that direction. 

As he went on his way, he came up to a man 
who was tramping along like himself. He belonged 
to Dundee, was a weaver by trade, and had been 
travelling through the country in search of work. 
The man asked Edward where he had come from, 
whither he was going, where he had slept, and what 
money he bad to carry him to the end of his journey. 
On hearing that he had only enough to carry him 
serosa the ferry at Dundee, the weaver gave ln'm a 
penny, saying that he would have given him more, 
but that the penny was all the change he had. 

Shortly after, they overtook two women, who 
tamed out to be two sailors' wives. They had come 
from Aberdeen, The ship in which their husbands 
sailed, had been chai'tered to Dundee, and would not 
enter the port of Aberdeen for some time ; hence the 
jonmey of the wives to Dundee. The weaver, on 
bearing where they came from, pointed to his little 
companion, and said, " Here's a laddie that comes 
&ae the same place, and as his wallet's no very weel 



filled, perhaps ya might gie him a copper or two." 
One of the women looked hard at Edward, and said, 
" I've surely seen ye before, laddie. Did ye ever 
frequent the fishmarket i' the Shipraw!" "Yes." 
"And ye had sometimes tame rottens wi' yeJ" 
" Yes." " Ah ! I thocht sae. I used to help my 
mother wi' her fish, and was sure-that I had seen ye 
i' the market." 

They then asked him where he was going ? " Till 
the Kettle," he said. " Till the — what did ye say. 
laddie!" "The Kettle!" How they laughed ! They 
had never heard of such a place before. But when 
their laughter had settled down, they gave the boy 
twopence ; and as they parted, one of the women 
said, " Tak' care o' yer feet, laddie, when ye step intU 
the Kettle." 

On reaching Dundee, Edward crossed the Firth of 
Tay by the ferry-boat, and reached Newport, in the 
county of Fife. From thence he walked on to Cupar. 
He was very much bewUdcred by the manner in which: 
the people told him the direction of the roads. Th( 
told him to go south or north, or east or west, 
had no idea of these geographical descriptions. One 
man told him to " gang east a bit, then turn south, 
syne baud wast." 

He went in the direction indicated, but he could 
proceed no farther. He sat down on a stone at the 
side of the road, and fell fast asleep. A gentlemaft: 
passing in a gig. called out to him, " Boy I boyl 
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get op ! don't lie sleeping in the sun there ; it's very 

dangerous !" On wakening up he was much dazed,and 

he did not at first remember where he was, 'When 

he finally got up, he asked the gentleman the road to 

par. On being properly directed, he set off again. 

The road along which be passed lay for some time 

through a wood. Among the various birds which he 

saw and heard, he observed a group of little round 

bii-ds not much bigger than a hazel uut, with very long 

tails. They squeaked like mice, and liung to and went 

round about the slenderest twigs. He had never seen 

such little birds before. He did not know their 

names, but he afterwards found that they were the 

Long-tailed Titmouse. The little things were the 

'oung brood of the parent bird, which was, no doubt, 

.nging or flying somewhere near them, 

Edward went into the wood to see them and follow 

As he passed along he was called to from 

lind, and a man came up aud seized him by the 

collar. The man, doubtless a keeper, roughly asked 

him where he was going. " Naewliere ! " " What 

ate you doing here then 1 " " Kaething ! " " What" s 

.t in your bundle ? " " My stockings and shoes." 

Let me see." His bundle was then overhauled, 

id nothing being found in it but hia stockings and 

loes, he was allowed to depart, with the injunction 

never to return there again unless he wished to be 

it to jail" 

After walking a few miles he reached Cupar, and. 




passing through it, went on towards Kettle. Coming 
to a small bum he washed and dried his feet, and put 
on his stockings and shoes, rubbing the dust from oEf 
his clothes preparatory to arriving at his destination. 
He reached Kettle in the evening, and soon found his 
uncle. Bat the reception he met witli did not at all 
meet his expectations. It v/aa anything but cordial. 
After some inquiries, the uncle came to the conclusion 
that the boy had done some mischief, and had run 
away from his parents to hide himself in the Ketl 
He could not believe that the boy had come so 
merely to see him. The old man's relations were all 
dead, or had removed from the place. He was merely 
lodging with a friend. The house in whicli he lodged 
was full, and there was no spare bed for Edward. At 
length the woman of the house said that she would 
make up a bed for him in the place where she kept 
her firewood. 

When the boy had got his supper he was asked 
he could read. " A little." The Bible was got, and 
he was asked to read two chapters. He was next 
asked if he could sing. " No." He was then told 
that he might go to bed. The bed was soft and sweet 
to the tired boy. As he went to sleep he heard the 
people of the house reading the Bible and singing a 
psalm 
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He slept very sound, and would 
longer, but for his being wakened 
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r breakfast The rain fell very heavily that daf. 
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The boy began to feel ver}' weary and lonesome, and 
wished again to be at home. He had taken no 
thought until now, of the results of his leaving eo 
suddeiJy. He thought of what his father and mother 
might think of hia disappearance. He wondered 
whether he might now get away to sea. 

But how was he to get home ? He had now only 
a poor hflliipenny left. However, lie had still a gully ; 
perhaps he might be able to sell that After consider- 
ing the matter, he resolved to set out for Aberdeen, 
tatber than be a burden to the people at the Kettle. 
He told his uncle that he would leave next day. The 
imcle said nothing. The boy was up early next 
morning, got his breakfast, and also a big piece of 
bread, which he put in hi? bundle. His uncle ac- 
companied him a little way along the road, and at 
parting gave him eighteenpence. Edward was over- 
joyed. He would now be able to get home with 
money in his pocket. 

As he approached Newport he came up to three 
meii standing on the road. Two of them were gentle- 
men, and the third seemed to be a gamekeeper. He 
vas showing them something which he had shot in 
the adjoining wood. Edward went forward, and saw 
that it was a bird with blue wings and a large varie- 
gated head. " What do you want ? " said the game- 
keeper to Edward. " To have a sight of the bird, if 
you please." " There, tlien," said the gamekeeper, and 
swung the bird in his face, nearly blinding him. 
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When the water was out of his eyes, and he could 
see, he found that they had gone along the road. 
He followed them, still expecting to see the bird, and 
to have it in his hand ; but the gamekeeper was 
relentless. 

At length he reached the pier, just as the ferry- 
boat was reaching the landing-place. He had another 
pleasant voyage across the ferry to Dundee. His 
object now was to push on to the field where he had 
slept amongst the hay. He arrived at the place, but 
there were no haycocks. The field was cleared. He 
found some whins in the neighbourhood, and went 
in amongst them and slept there until the sun was 
well up the sky. He started up, and went rejoic- 
ing on his way. He passed through Arbroath, and 
was speeding on briskly to Montrose, when he cama 
up to a man standing in the middle of the road, 
holding a bull by a rope. He asked the hoy if he 
woidd hold the bull for a few minutes until he went 
to a house, which he pointed to, near at hand. " 1 
will give you something if you do," said the mEin. 
" Yes, I will," said Edward, " if you'll not be long." 
" No," said the man, " 111 not be long," 

On getting bold of the rope Edward found that 
he was likely to have a difficult job. Scarcely had the 
man disappeared ere the bull began to snort, and kick, 
and jump. The brate threw up its head and bounded 
backward with such force, that the boy was nearly up- 
set. Instead of holding the rope sliort as he had 
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been told, he let it go, thougli he still held by it at the 
far end. Away went the bull along the road, dragging 
the boy after bim. So long as the full stretch of rope 
lay between them, Edwai'd did not care so much ; but 
when the animal rushed into a field of corn, be let 
go altogether, and resumed his journey. 

He had not gone far before he found, on looking 
back, that he was hotly pursued by the animal Ob- 
serving his danger, Edward rushed into a clump of 
trees standing by the roadside, and, throwing down 
his bundle, he proceeded to climb one of them He 
had only ascended a few yards when the brute came 
up. The bull snorted and smelt at his bundle, threw 
it into the ditch with hia horns, bellowed at the boy 
up the tree, gave a tremendous roar, then dashed out 
of the wood, and set off at full speed down the nearest 
byway. Edward was flurried and out of breath ; he 
rested in the tree for a short time, then descended 
and ran along the road for some miles until he thought 
that he was out of reach of further danger. 

This was the only adventure that he met with on hia 
homeward journey. He passed through Bervie with- 
out molestation. But, instead of reaching Aberdeen 
that night, as he had intended, he rested near Stone- 
haven. He went through the town, and got into a 
comer of the toll-bar dyke, where he sat or lay 
QDtil daybreak. He then got up and commenced the 
last stage of his journey. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, he 
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%'* ^kt nraefa. zh& zssk 37 L^eesiie, wooelie bad 
le& La v^ek-daj dccio. ami finmii cbeni dl zi^hl 
Sos lx&,T^ grsfng noinf*, TTHgaft ^if jctex^ ^Tvn Demde^ 
hs tsrsed ^ bj Scrscosir-fs »> Lcsok c s Ijrerock's 
ness; wL5ch was scxZ ibscE. Tlifn ne wtsu post Fenj- 
hzR Hon^e, br Dee TfTLigg^ azid iCi ' j e k ^he w«ter«de 
bribe path now kocwn as A-^tsgfc Saeet, and got 
hoxDe as break&sc rnzie a&s an absoiee of a wedL 

His modier was is. ' Wboe iiaTe re been now, 
ye Tagmboon?*' 'As bit uncles.'* "Where?* 
"At the Kettle." 'And ba> je been a' the way to 
Tife, je vagnzit?'' Tom xhsn lold his scoiv; his 
mother foUowicg it Tip wizb. a long and serious 
lectnie. She reproached him for the dishonesty 
which he had committed, in taking the sixpence oot 
of the box when he went away. "Weel, niother«r 
aaid he, "here's the sixpen-^e for the one I took.* 
He had saved the sixpence oat of the eighteenpenoe 
his uncle had giren him when he left Kectla ^^o^ 
she replied, * the crime is the same after all, and you 
are sore to be punished for it yet" 

Then she urged him to go back to his trade, finr 
be was far better at work than stravaigin * about the 
country like an evil-doer. Edward asked if his father 
would not consent now to his going to sea. She did 
not think he would ; she thought that to go back 
to his work was the best thing of alL She herself 
would not hear a word more about his going to sea. 

* Stravai^n — idle, wandering, or strolling. 
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RESUMES WORK. 



Instead of going directly back to his work, Edwanl 
went down to the harbour to aacertain whether any 
of the captains would accept of his services as a saOor. 
He went from ship to ship for three tlaya. Some 
captains were willing to take bim with an inden- 
ture, which would have to be signed by hia father. 
Others were w illin g to take him without his father's 
consent ; but in that case they required two sureties 
to sign the indenture. These were serious obstacles 
— too serious to be got over, — and on the third 
afternoon he left the harbour with a sorrowful heart. 
There were several skippers of coasting vessels, 
and of lime and coal hulks, who would have taken 
him for four years ; but these were not the kind of 
ships that he wished to sail in. 

Being thus forced, though very reluctantly, to give 
up all thoughts of going to sea, he now considered 
whether it might not be possible to learn some other 
trade less hateful to him than that of a shoemaker. 
But hia parents would not hear of any change. They 
told him that his former master was willing to take 
him back, and to give him a shilling a week more dur- 
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ii^ the ensoing year, aad two Ebillings more during 
his last, or fifth year. Bat Edward stronglT objected 
to return to the tosfiter who had so cradly used him. 

Xot wishing however, to withstaod his parenta' 
adrice anj* longer, he at last coosented to go on with 
his trade Bat, instead of serviDg oot his time with 
hia former tn&st«r, he found a pupil-master in Shoo 
Lanev who was willing to employ him, and to improve 
him in his business. Edward agreed to give the 
master, for his trouble, a percentage of his earnings, 
besides his pupil-money, and a share of the 6re and 
light. 

Edward's work at this place was mostly of the 
lighter and smaller sort. His employer was of a much 
kindlier nature than the last, and he got on very well 
with him. Edward was also In a measure his own 
master. Re could still look after his bird-nesting. 
That was hia 8troD<^t attraction out of doors. He 
did not rob the bitds of their eggs. Ilis principal 
pleasure was to search for their nests, and to visit them 
from time to time. When the eggs were hatched, 
and the little birds were grown and ready to fly, he 
would take one or two, if they were singing birds, and 
rear them for himself, or for other bird-fanciers. 

It was about this time that Edward began what 
he called his Wild Botanical Garden. His parents 
had left the Green and removed to another quarter 
of the town. Behind the house, and behind the ad- 
joining houses, was a piece of waste ground about 
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ten feet wide. It was covered with stones, bits of 
bricks, and broken tiles. Edward removed these from 
the ground, and put them in a comer by themselves, 
covering them with earth. He dug over the ground, 
manured it, and turned it over again. Then he 
'divided the apace into compartments for the recep- 
tion of plants and flowers. These were brought 
from the fields, the woods, and the banks adjoining 
the Dee and the Don. He watered and tended them 
daUy ; but alaa ! they would not flourish as they had 
done on their native eoiL He renewed them again 
and again. The rasp, the wild strawberry, the fox- 
glove,— or dead men's bells as it is there called, — the 
hemlock, some of the ferns, and many of the grasses, 
grew pretty well ; but the prettiest and moat delicate 
field flowers died away one by one. 

Hi3 mother, who dehghted in flowers, advised him 
to turn the ground into an ordinary garden. Now, 
although Edward loved garden flowers, he very much 
preferred those which he found in the woods or grow- 
ing by the wayside, and which he had known from 
hia infancy. Nevertheless,^ he took his mother's 
advice ; and knowing many of the places near the 
town, where the gardeners threw out their nibbisb, 
he went and gathered from thence a number of roots, 
flowers, and plants, which he brought home and 
planted in his garden. The greater number of them 
grew very well, and in course of time he had a 
pleasant little garden. He never planted more than 
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It waa iutliis way that he became acquainted with 
the Penny Ma^azUie. He bought the first number,* 
and liked it so well that he continued to take it 
lie especially liked those parts nf it which related to 
natural hiatoiy. Amony the other publications which 
he bought, was one called the Weekly Visitor. It 




t only a halfpenny. It had good pictures, and 

e excellent stories, which were usually of a reli- 

AS tendency. He read this little publication over 

,_d over again. Nor did he ever lose the opportunity 

if goiog to the Castlegate on Fridays, to see the pic- 

* The Pewty MiuiiKiM was published io 1632, wliun EJwiu'd 
d be kbout eighteen yeam old. 
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tores ft:>i pic£=7& bxks. vrieL -w^stt QsaaHj expoaed 
for sile on tm^y^ dir^ 

Tbe g^izrsuzEsf inad^vs vere ilso ft 8011106 of 
ftHzftcsioD, f jr ib?T c^^en bftd scaSisd faiids exhibited 
intfaera. Tbere vis also m viadov derotad entirely to 
stnfied birds nor ibe ei'izaace 10 the police office in 
Watch Lane, az^i ancMbsr in Meal Mazket Lane^ both 
of which aroacsed a large share of his attention. The 
sight of these things £is« gare Edward the idea of 
pr^erving animals. The first beast he stuffed was a 
mole, and he was Teiy proud of u. 

The shoemaking trade having become very flat^ Ed- 
ward left Shoe Lane aiter havicjr been there for about 
twenty months^ He then went to work at a shop on 
the Lime Quay, near the harbour. He had steady woik 
there for some time, at set wages. Though he had 
less time to attend to his naniral history pursuits^ he 
still managed to attend to his garden and his ^ feunilyp' 
as his mother termed his maingie* of beasts. Trade 
again recovering, he went back to work at the old 
place. But this did not continue long. The men 
had to be paid off ; and then Edward did not know 
what to do. 

At that time, emigration to America was the rage. 
Trade was very depressed throughout the country. 
There were bread riots in many of the manufacturing 
towns. Numbers of labourers were without woik, 

* Mainyie — many — *'a great Iol" From the German word 
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1 wiUioat the means of living. Aberdeen shared 
I the general depression ; and many persons emi- 
rated to the United States, where there was a better 
lemand for labour. Edward wished to emigrate too ; 
lad no money. He had only a few ahiUiiigs 
) spare. But might he not contrive to emigrate as 
I Stowaway ? 

This course is frequently adopted at the ports from 
rfaich ships sail for America. A boy geta on board, 
lonceals himself in the bold, and after the ship has 
rt out of sight of land he makes his appearance on 
)ck, usually half-starved. Edward determined to try 
lis method of escaping from Aberdeen, and more 
■pocially from his sboemaking trade. He knew 
; of the sailors on board the sliip which he had 
sleeted ; and although the sailor was strongly opposed 
» the project, Edward prevailed upon him to make 
B opening in the cargo, so as to admit, him into a hole 
Mr the bow of the ship. Here, amidst some boxes 
|nd coils of rope, Edward deposited three dozen bis- 
nits and two bottles of water. 

He waited outside, hovering about the quay, until 
be day of sailing arrived. But tiie ship did not sail 
intil five days after the advertised time. Wlien the 
nigrants went on board, Edward w'ent with them. 
tor three days and nights lie lay amongst the coils of 
!, feeding upon liis biscuits and water. On the 
renoon of the fifth day he was in his berth ; and 
■t as the vessel was about to be loosed from hur 
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moorings, Edwsrd's fricmd cune along the liold in 
IrtHttfakv baste, and inquired (for he was in the dark^ 
"if hem tfaoB." 'Snielr," replied EdwanL *] 
the love of God.' said Uw sulor, 'oome oat at once* 
and get oa Aon. You bave tune jeL Simoo Gtant. 
(tbe town'i office^ and a lotof hia sharks have com^. 
and tbej are ahovt to nimmage the ship from stem ta^v 
stem for ntnawBys. So make haste, and oome ont ^- 
yon have no chance now '. " 

Edward still delaj-«d. He did not like to leare^ 
his hol& Bat hearing an anosoal oommotion going^S 
on, amidst a great deal of angry speakan^ and Cearin^^S 
the worst, he at Inst verr onwUlingly crept from his^^^ 
berth, went on tieck, and leapt on shore just as the^^^ 
ehip was leaving the qnay. He aftenrards leamt-^^' 
that the town's officer was in search of another class ^^ 
of stowaways, who, it seems, had been carried on ^^ 
board in boxes or barrels. Edward foiind that he ^^ 
conid not see the world after this method ; and be ■^^ 
returned home defeated aod mortified. 

The Aberdeenshire Militia having been called cot -^ 
in 1831, Riwanl enlisted in the regiment He was ^ 
only about eighteen years old at the time When the * 
men assembled, they were found to be a very bad lot " 
—mere riff-tafl" — the dregs of the neighbourhood. 
They werer^ardlessbothoflaw and order. Seldoma 
night passed without the patrol bringing in Dumbere 
to the guardhouse for being drunk and disorderly. 
.Even during parade, many of the men were pnt under 
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^t for insubordination, cbiefly because of the in- 
K^iltiDg language they used towards their officers. 

The militia were only embodied for four weeks. 
During the first fortnight, the regiment was drilled 
■'without amis of any sort. It was only during the 
"last fortnight that the men were provided with mus- 
kets and bayonets. The company to which Edward 
belonged was drilling one day on the links. It was 
a bright sunny afternoon. The company was march- 
ing along near the lower part of the links, when 
a lai:ge brown butterliy flitted past Edward saw 
it in an instant He had never seen the like of that 
butterfly before ! • Without thinking for a moment o) 
what he was doing, he flew after it, — among the bente 
^L^d sand hillocks, grasping after it with bis hand. 



" A very himtet did he rush 
Upon tlie prej : with leaps and Bprings 
He followed on from brake to bu«k" 



The butterfly eluded him ; it flew away before 
him. Again he rushed after it, losing his bonnet 
in the hunt He was uearing the spot where it had 
alighted. He would catch it now, — when suddenly 
he was gripped by the neck I He looked round, and 
saw it was the corporal of hia company, with four 
p militiamen behind liim , 

Looking Edward stemly in the face, the corporal 
l&id, "What's lip, Edward?" "Nothing." "The 
" No, it wasn't that, it was a splendid 
" 1 1 proved to be a Broom FriCillerg. 
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butterfly." " A butter-dovil ! " " No ! it was a 
butter-_^y .' " "Stuff I" said the corporal; "are yon 
mad V " No ; I don't think I am." " You look like 
a madmaD ; and I'll tell you what it is, you'll have 
to pay for this." "For what?" "For hrealdiig 
away from the ranks during drill. I am sent b) 
Bireat you and take you to the guardhouse : so come 
along 1" And away they marched ; two militiamen 
before, two behind, and Edward and the corporal in 
the centre. By this time a number of persons had 
collected, the younger people calling out to their com- 
panions to come and see the mad militiaman. 

On crossing the links, the prisoner and his escort 
encountered one of the officers of the regiment, accom- 
panied by a group of ladies. " Where are you goii^ 
with that boy ! " said the officer, addressing the cor- 
poraL " To the guardhouse ! " " What ? more in- — 
subordination?" "Yea!" "This is most dreadful; - 
what has he done!" "He broke the ranks during "1 
drill, and although Sergeant Forbes called him back, - 
he ran away after what he calls a butterfly ! " There 
was a short silence, after which the ladies were ob- 
serred tittering and laughing. " What did you say, 
corporal \ " " He ran out of tlie ranks after a butter- 
fly." "Wliat? ran away from his exercise for the 
sake of an insect ! Most extraordinary. Is he mad, 
corporal?" "Well, the sergeant thinks so; and 
that's the reason why I have got four men 
help me to take him ; but I don't think that 
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" He must be drunk then ? " " No, I don't 
tliink he's drunk either." " He must be either mad 
or drunk : did he ever behave so before ?" "No, not 
> my knowledge." 

The ofQcer and the ladies retired, and talked 
pgether. After about five minutes had elapsed, the 
tEcer returned and said to the corporal, " Are you 
■uite sure that the prisoner behaved himself properly 
G his ridiculous chase after the butterfly ?" " I 
ajow of uotiiiug whatever against him, sir," " Call 
1 forward." Edward advanced towards the officer. 
" Well, air, what have you to say about breaking the 
ranks during drill, and running ailer the butterfly ? 
are you subject to fits of insanity V Edvifard did not 
Sply. "Cau'tyou speak, sir?" cried the officer angrily. 
Tea, sir," replied Edward, " but you have asked ques- 
3 that I cannot answer." " What induced you to 
jave the ranks, and run alter a hBrmleas insect t" 
"I i-eally do not know, unless it was from a desire to 
possess tlie butterfly." 

Looks were exchanged between the oSicer and 
corporal, when the foimer, calling Edward aside, said 
D liim, " I dare say, young man, you are not awoi'e 
lat the crime which you have committed against 
inilitaiy discipline is a very severe one. This 
BonstaDt disobedience to orders must be put a stop 
But as this is your first offence, and as these 
idiea have interceded for you, I shall endeavour to 
ibtain your acquittal, in the hope that you will closely 
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attend to your duty in future." Addressiiig the 
corporal, he added, " Take hitn back to the ranks, aod 
tell Sergeant Forbes that I will speak to bim about 
this affair." Thia was Edward's first and Inst mili- 
tary offence ; and he served out the rest of his titae 
with attention and diligence. 

Edward disliked returning to his trade. Hi a 
aversion to it was greater even than before. He dis- 
liked the wages, which were low ; but he atill more 
disliked the manner in which the masters treated their 
men. They sometimes kept them idle for days, 
and towards the end of the week, they would forc^ 
them to work night and day in order to finish thei^^ 
jobs. Edward liked his militia life much better ^ 
and, in order to get rid of the ehoemakiDg and con — 
tinue his soldier's life, he enlisted in the 60th Rifles..^ 
When his mother heard of the decision he had come^ 
to, she expressed herself as strongly opposed to it ;2 
and, working upon the young man's feelings, which J 
were none of the hardest, he at last promised not to ■• 
go, and arrangements were made to get him off Thns 
ended Edward's military career. 

Before he left Aberdeen, he assisted his father as 
beadle (or pew-opener) in the North Church, King 
Street. He continued in this office for about two 
years. He liked the occupation very well, and was 
sorry to leave it when he finally left Aberdeen to 
settle at Banff. 
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SETTLES AT BANFF. 



Edward was about twenty years old when he left 
Aberdeen, and went to Banff to work at his trade. 
He found a master there willing to employ him. 
Shoemaking had not improved. Men worked long 
bonis for little wages. The hardest worker could only 
earn a scanty livelihood. Though paid by the pieces 

IitltS journeymen worked in the employers' shops. 
Their hours were from six in the morning till nine 
«t night They had scarcely an interval of time that 
they could call their own. 
Edward found the confinement more miserable 
than the wages. And yet be contrived to find 
some time to follow his bent. He went after birds, 
md insects, and butterflies. He annoyed his shop- 
States almost as much as he had annoyed bis school- 
l^ows. In summer time, he collected a number of 
caterpillars, and put them in a box beside him in the 
workshop, for the purpose of watching them, and 
observing their development into the chrysalis state. 



I 



In spite 



of his c 



) of the caterpillars got 



Rjxit, and wandered about the floor, sometimes creeping 
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up the men's legs. Some of the workmen did 
care, but one of them was almost thrown into 
viUaions when he knew that a "worm was out" 
other men played tricks upon him. When any of 
them wanted a scene, they merely said, " Geordie, 
there's a lad oot!" Then Geordie would jump to 
his feet, and would not sit down again until he was 
assured that all the wonns were fast in their boxes. 

Edward was forced to keep his caterpillars in the 
workshop, as the landlady with whom be lodged 
would not allow any of his " vermin," as she called 
them, to enter her house. He had one day taken 
in ahout a dozen caterpillars of the Fuss Moth, and 
ashed her for a box to hold them in. The landlady 
told him at once to get out of the house with Li^ 
"beasts." She never could understand her lodgei. 
She could not fathom " fat kin" o' a chiel he waa., 
A'body tried to keep awa frae vermin but himsel' ! 

The idea again recurred to Edward of savi 
money enough to enable him to emigrate to tfar 
United States, But this was prevented by his falling 
in love 1 Man proposes : God disposes. He met 
■with a Huntiy lass at the farm of Eoyndie. He 
liked her, loved her, courted her, maiTied her, and 
brought her home to the house which he had provided 
for her in Banff. 

Edward was only twenty-three years old when 
brought his wife home. Many may think that 
was very imprudent in marrying so early. But 
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knew nothing al>out Malthus on Population. He 
merely followed his natural instincts. Whut kept 
iim, would keep another also. It turned out, how- 
«ver, that he uiarried wisely. His marriage settled 
jhim for lif& He bo longer thought of emigrating 
to America. Then his marriage gave him a happy 
Itomo. His wife was bright and cheerful, and was 
always ready to welcome him from his wanderiugs, 
They M'ere very jxior, it is true ; but mutual affec- 
tion makes up for much. Perbaps tliey occasionally 
felt the bitterness of poverty ; for Edward's earnings 
\did not yet amount to more than ahout 93. 6d. a week. 
Anotiier result of Edward's marriage was, that it 
enabled bim to caiTy on bis self-education in Natural 
History. While he lived in lodgings, lie had few 
opportunities for collecting objects. It is true, lie 
explored the country in the neighbourhood of Banft 
He wandered along tlie sands towards Wbitehilla, 
and explored the rocky clilTs between Macduff and 
Gamrie. He learnt the geography of the inland 
country and of the sea-coast. He knew tlie habitats 
of various birds and animals. Some of the former he 
procured and stuffed ; for by this time he had acquired 
the art of preserving birds as well as insects. But 
while he lived in lodgings he bad no room for stuffed 
birds or preserved moths and butterflies. It was only 
Then he got a home of bis own that he began to 
make a coUectiou of these objects. 

i3 .1 great disadvantage to him that his edu- 
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catioD should have been so mach neglected in Mr 
boyhood. He had, it is true, been at three schools 
before he was six years old, but, as we have already 
seen, he was turned away from them all because of 
his iove of " beasts." He had learned comparatively 
little from his echoolmastere, — who knew little them- 
selves, and perhaps taught less. He was able to 
read, though with difficulty. Arithmetic was to him 
a thing Doknown. He had not even learnt to write. 
It was scarcely possible that he could have learned 
much in his boyhood, for he went to work when 
was only six years old. 

An attempt was made to teach him writing, wl 
he was apprenticed to Begg, the drunken sboemi 
He asked leave to attend a writing school held in 
evening. His master could not, or would not, uni 
stand the meaning of his request. " What !" said he, 
" learn to write ! I suppose you will be asking to 
learn dancing next ! What business have you with 
writing ? Am I to be robbed of my time to enable 
you to learn to write?" Edward's parents supported 
the application, and at last the master gave his con- 
sent. But there was always some work to do, 
something to finish and cany home to the masi 
customers, so that Edward rarely attended the 
ing school ; and at the end of tlie quarter, he km 
very little more of penmanship than he did at 
beginning. 

Edward had to begin at the beginning wil 
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everything. As we Lave already said, he knew nest 
to nothing of books. He did not possess a single 
work on Natural History. He did not kiiow the 
names of the birds and animals that he caught. For 
many years after he had begun his researches, his 
knowledge of natural objecte was obtained by chance. 
He knew little of the nature and habits of the crea- 
tures that he went to seek ; he scarcely knew where 
or how to find them. Yet his very absence of know- 
ledge proved a source of inexhaustible pleasure to him. 
All that he learnt of the fomi, habits, and chamo 
teristics of birds and animals, was obtained by his 
own personal observation. His knowledge had been 
^tbered and accumulated by himself. It was his 
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It was a misfortune to Edward that, after he had 
attained manhood, he was so shy and friendless. He 
'Was as solitary as "Wordsworth's Wanderer. He bad 
BO friend of any sort to direct him in his studies ; 
none even to lend him books, from which he might 
have obtained some assistance. He associated very 
little with his feilow-workers. Shoemakers were 
very drunken lot. Edward, on the contrary, 
'■'Tras sober and thoughtfuL His fellow shoemakers 
could not understand him. They thought him an 
odd, wandering, unsettled creature. Why should he 
not, as they did, enjoy himself at the public house ! 
Instead of doing this, Edward plodded homewards so 
loon as his day's work was over. 
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There waa, however, oce advantage which Edwani 
possesaed, and it compensated him for many diffi- 
culties. He waa au intense lover of Nature. Every- 
thing that lived and breathed had charms for him. 
He loved the fields, the woods, the moors. The 
living presence of the earth was always about him, 
and he eagerly drank in its spirit. The bubhUng 
brooks, the whispering trees, thi! aspects of the clouds, 
the driving wind, were all sources of delight. He 
felt himself free amidst the liberty of Nature. 

The ocean in its devious humours, — sometimes 
peacefully slumbering, or laving the sands with 
murmuring kisses at his feet ; then, full of life aud 
motion, carrying in and out tlie fishermen's boats 
along the shores of the Firth ; or, roaring with seem- 
ing agony, dashing itself in spray against the rock- 
bound coast, — these sights and scenes were always a 
source of wonderment. As his wanderings were almost 
invariably conducted at night, lie had abundant oppor- 
tunities of seeing, uot only the ocean, but the heavens, 
in their various aspects. What were these stara so far 
off in the sky ? Were they worlds 7 Were they but 
the outposts of the earth, from wliich other worlds 
were to be seen, far beyond the ken of the most 
powerful telescope 1 

To use Edward's own words, " 1 can never succeed 
in describing my unbounded admiration of the works 
of the Almighty ; not only the wonderful works 
which we ourselves see upon earth, but those 
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ilrous and countleBa millions of orbs which roll, both 
near and far, in the endless immensity of space — the 
Home of Eternity. 

Every living thing that moves or lives, every- 
thing that grows, everything created or formed by the 
iiand or the will of the Omnipotent, has such a fasci- 
BRting charm for me, and sends such a thrill of plea- 
inre through my whole frame, that to describe my 
feelings is utterly impossible." 

Another advantage which Edward possessed, be- 
ides his intense love of Nature, was his invincible 
Ictcrmination. Whatever object in Natural History 
le desired to possess, if it were possible to obtain it, 
te never rested until he had succeeded. He sometimes 
ost for ft time the object of which ho was in search, 
tecauae he wished to observe its traits and habits. 
?or this purpose, he would observe long and carefully, 
before obtaining possession of it By this means he 
B3 enabled to secure an amount of information in 
'atural History, such as no book, except the book of 
fatui'e, could have supplied him with. 

Edward proceeded to make a collection of natural 
objects early in the spring of 1838. He was then 
twenty-four years old, and had been married about a 
He had, a short time before, bought an old gun 
(tnd sixpence ; but it was so rickety that he 
tie the barrel to the stock with a piece of 
twine. He curried his powder in a horn, and 
measured oat his charges with the bowl of n tobacco- 
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pipe. His sliot -was contained in a brown paper bag. 
A few insect bottles of middling size, some boses 
for containiog motha and butterfiies, and a botanical 
book for putting his plants in, constituted his equip- 
ment 

As he did not cease shoemaking until nine at night, 
nearly all his researches were made after that hour. 
He had to be back to his work in the morning at sii. 
His wages were so small, that be could not venture to 
abridge hia working hours. It was indispensably 
necessary for him to husband carefully both his time 
and his money, so as to make the most of the one and 
the best of the other. And in order the better to 
accomplish this, he resolved never to spends moment 
idly, nor a penny uselessly. 

On returning home from his work at night, his 
usual course was to equip himself with his inaeot 
boxes and bottles, his botanical book and his gun ; 
and to set out with bis supper in his hand or 
stowed away in his pocket, Tiie nearest spring fur- 
nished him with sufficient drink. So long as it Wfts 
light, he scoured the country, looking for motha, or 
beetles, or plants, or birds, or any living thing that 
came in his way. 

When it became so dark that he could no longer 
observe, he dropped down by the side of a bank, 
or a bush, or a tree, whichever came handiest, and 
theie he dozed or slept until the light returaed- 
Then he got up, and again began hia observations. 
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vhich he coDtiuued until the time arrived when he 
,li&d to return to hia daily lahour. It wos no unusual 
'Circumstance for him — when he had wandered too 
far. and come upon some more than usually attractive 
■pot — to strip himself of his gear, gun and all, which 
he would hide in some hole ; and thus lightened 
of ever3i,hing, except his specimens, take to hia 
heels and run at the top of his speed, in order to 
be at his work at the proper time. 

On Saturdays he could only make his observa- 
^tions lata at night He must lie home by twelve 
o'clock. Sabbath-breaking is an intolerable sin in 
Scotland, and Edward was never a Sabbath-breaker. 
It was a good thing for his mental and physical health 
that there was a seventh day during which he could 
not and would not work. But for his seventh da/x 
reati he would have worked night and day. On 
.ndays he went to church with his wife and family. 
;er evening service he took off his best clothes and 
mned his working dress. Then he took a few houta' 
leep in his chair or lying across his bed, before set- 
out. He thus contrived to secure a few hours' 
iservation on ironday mornings before six o'clock. 
His neighbours used to say of him, "It is a 
irmy night that keeps that man Edward in the 
use." In fact, his neighbours were completely be- 
'ildered about his doings. They gave vent to all 
irmises about his wanderings by night 
;erated rumours spread about amongst the 
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town's people. He went with a gon! Surely he 
couldn't be a poacher or a burglar ? That was impos- 
sible. It was well known that he lived soberly and 
honestly, denying himself many things, and never 
repioing at his lot, though living a life of hardship. 
But what could he mean by wandering about at 
night amongst wild, lonely, and ghost-haunted places? 
They wouldn't have slept in Boyndie churchyard for 
worlds I And yet that was one of Edward's favourite 
spots! 

He went out in fine starlit nights, in moonlight 
nights, and in cold and drizzling nights. Weather 
never daunted him. When it rained, he would look 
out for a hole in a bank, and thrust himself into it, 
feet foremost, He kept his head and his gnn out, 
watching and waiting for any casualties that might 
liappen. He knew of two such holes, botii in sand- 
banks and both in woods, wiiich he occasionally fre- 
quented. They were foxes' or badgers' dens. If any 
of these gentry were inside when he took up his posi- 
tion, they did not venture to disturb biro. K theyj 
were out they did the same, except on one 
aion, when a badger endeavoured to dislodge him, 
showing his teeth. He was obliged to shoot it. He 
could often have shot deers and hares, which came 
close up to where he was ; but they were forbidden 
animals, and he resisted the temptation. He shot 
owls and polecats from his ambuscades. Numbers o( 
moths came dancing about him, and many of theaa 
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* he secured and boxed, — sending them to their long ^H 
sleep with a little drop of chloroform. "When it ^^k 
mined heavily, he drew in his head and his gun, and ^H 
slept until the first streaks of light appeared on the ^H 
homon ; and then he came out of his hole and pro- ^H 
ceeded with his operations. ^H 
At other times he would take up his quarters for ^H 
the night in some disused buildings — in a barn, a ^H 

p mined castle, or a churchyard. He usually obtained 

■ better shelter in such places than if he were seated 

■ Dy the side of a stone, a bush, or a wall. His principal 
objection to them was, that he had a greater number 
of visitors there than elsewhere, — such as polecats, 
weasels, bats, rata, and mice, not to speak of hosts 
of night-wandering insects, such as molluscs, beetles, 
slaters, and centipedes. Think of having a polecat 

^ or a weasel sniff-sniEQng at your face while asleep ! 
^■Dr two or three big rats tug-tugging at your pockets, 
^Kbid attempting to steal away your larder. These 
'"visitors, however, did not always prove an annoy- 
ance. On the contrary, they sometimes proved a 
xi'indfall ; for, when they came within reach, they 
Xvere suddenly seized, examined, and, if found neces- 
sary, killed, stuffed, and added to the collection. 
_ The coldest places in whicSi Edward slept at night, 
^tavere amon^ the rocks by the seaside, on the shingle, 
^■er on the sea-braes along the coast. When exposed to 
^khe east wind, these sleeping-places were peri-shingly ^^^^^H 
^■Bold. When he went inland he could obtain betteti^^^^^H 
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ehelter, In summer time, especially, he would lie 

down on the grass and sleep soundly, with the lock 

of hia gun for his pillow, and the canopy of heaven 

for his blanket His ear was always open for the 

eouuds of Nature, and when the lark waa carolling 

hia early hymn of praise, long before the sun had 

risen, Edward would rise and watch for daybreak — 

Wben ftotn the naked tcp 

Of some bold headland he beheld the nm 

IUm np, and bathe the world in light. 

In the course of his wanderings inland, he was fro*; 
quently overtaken by storms in the hills. He carried 
so cloak, nor plaid, nor umbrella, so that he ofteii 
got completely soaked before he could find shelter. 

One of the most remarkable nights Edward ever 
spent, was under a gravestone in the churchyard of 
Boyndie. The church of this pariah was at one time 
situated in the midst of the churchyard ; but as it waa 
found inconvenient, and at a considerable distance 
from the bulk of the parishioners, it was removed 
inland, leaving but a gable end of the old church 
standing. The churchyard, liowever, is still used 
as a burying-place. It stands on a high piece of 
ground overlooking the sea, about two miles west of 
BanCT. In clear days, the bold, ru^ed, precipitous 
coast is to be seen, extending eastward as far as Crovio. 
Head. But the night of which we speak was very 
dark ; the sky was overhung with rolling clouds % 
the aea waa moaning along the shore. Edward ex- 
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pected a vild night, as he had seen the storm brew- 
iDg before he left home: Nevertheless he went out 
as usual. 

He had always regarded a thuDderstorni as one 
of the grandest sights, He rejoiced in the warring 
of the elements by day, and also by night when the 
inhabitants of the earth were wrapped in sleep. As 
he approached old Boyndie, the storm burst. The 
clouds were ripped open, and the zigzag lightning 
threw a sudden Hood of light over land and seEi. 
Torrents of rain followed, in the midst of which 
Edward ran into the ehr.rchyard and took shelter 
under a flat tombstone supported by four low pillars. 
There was just room enough for him to lie down at 
full length. The storm was not yet at its height. 
The thunder pealed and crashed and rolled along the 
heavens, as if the universe were about to be torn 
asunder, and the mighty fragments hurled out into 
infinity. It became louder and louder — nearer and 
nearer. The lightning flashed in red and yellowish 
liery streams ; each flash leaving behind it a sufl'o- 
cating sulphurous odour. Then followed torrents of 
rain and hail and lumps of ice. 

After the thunderstorm, the wind began, — lightly 
at first, but, increasing rapidly, it soon blew a hurri- 
cane. The sea rose, and lashed its waves furiously 
along the coast. Although Edward had entertained 
no fear of the thunder, he now began to fear lest 
the tremendous fury of the wind would blow down 
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the rickety gable end of the old cliurch of Boyodie ; 
in which cose it would have falleQ upon the tombstota 
under which he lay. 

The hurricane lasted for about an hour, after whici 
the wind fell. Midnight was long past, and morn 
was approaching. Before leaving the tombstoiu 
Edward endeavoured to obtain a few minutes' slee 
He hnd juBt begun to doze, when he was awakeDe4 
by 1 weird and unearthly moaning. He listened 
^^ The moaning b<?onnie a stifled scream. The noia 

^M grew louder and louder, until it rose into the higbea 

^M pitch of howling. What could it he? He wsa »■■ 

^M the home of the deadi Was it a ghosti Kever! 

^M Hia mind revolted from tlie wretched superstition. 

^1 He looked out to see what it could he ; when some- 

^M thing light in colour dashed past like a flash, closely 

^M followed by another and a darker object. After the 

^H screaming had ceased, Edward again composed him- 

^M Belf to sleep, when he was wakened up by a sudden 

^1 rush over his legs. He looked up. The mysterj- 

^H was solved ! Two cats — a light and a dark out; — had 

^H been merely caterwauling in the gmveyard, and mak- 

^H tug night hideous according to their usual custom, 

^H By this time the day was beginning to break, and 

^H Edward prepared to leave his T«sting-place and n- 

^H 8ume hia labours. He felt very stiff as he crept from 

^H under the tombstone, where he had been lying in a 

^V cramped ixfsition, He was both cold and wet ; but 
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ning in the open air, his joints became a little more 
flexible ; and, shortly after, he returned home. 

Edward had frequent mishajia when lie went out 
an these nocturnal expeditions. One summer eveuing 
he went out moth-huntiug. The weather was mild 
and fair ; and it gave promise of an abundant " take " 
of moths. He had with him his collecting-box under 
his arm, and a phial of chloroform in his pocket. His 
beat lay in a woody dale, close by the river's side. 
He paced the narrow footpath backward aod forward, 
snapping at his prey as he walked along the path. 

The sun went down. The mellow thrush, which 
had been pouring forth his requiem to the parting 
iday, was now silent. The lark Hew to its mossy bed, 
.the swallow to its nest. The wood-pigeon had uttered 
iia last coo before settling down for the night. The 
hnm of the bee was no longer heard. The grass- 
hopper had sounded his last chirp ; and all seemed 
to have sunk to sleep. Yet Nature is never at rest. 
The owl began to utter his doleful and melancholy 
wail ; the night-jar (Ca/>riwiM/j its Europieits) was still 
ont with his spinning-wheel -like Inrr, hirr ; and the 
£gbtsome roe, the pride of the lowland woods, was 
iniitting his favourite night bark. 

The moths continued to appear long after tlie 
hutterflies had gone to rest, They crowded out from 
their sylvan homes into the moth-catcher's beat 
These he continued to secure, A little drop of the 
drow^ liquid, and the insect dropped into his box, aa 
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he managed ^^ 
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perfect as if still in Nature's hands. Thus he managed 
to secure a number of first-rate specimens — amongst 
others, the Oak Egger moth, the Wood-Tiger moth, the 
Cream-spot Tiger moth, the Bee-Hawk moth, the beau- 
tiful China-mark, the Green Silver-line, and many 
other specimens. He hoped to secure more ; but in 
the midst of his operations he was interrupted by the 
approach of an extraordinary-looking creature. 

He was stepping slowly and watchfully along his 
beat, crooning to himself "There's nae luck al 
the house," when, looking along the narrow footpi 
he observed something ver^' lan^e, and tremendously 
long, coming towards him. He suddenly stopped his 
crooning and came to a stand-still What could the 
hideous-looking monster be \ He could not see it 
clearly, for it had become dark, and the moon was not 
yet up. Yet there it was, drawing slowly towards him. 
He was totally unarmed. He lind neither liis gnn nor 
even his gully knife with him. Fear whispered, "Fly 1 
fly for your life I" but courage shouted, "Nol no! 
stand like a man and a true naturalist, and see the 
worst and the best of it !" So he stood his ground. 

At length the animal gradually approached him. 
He now observed that it consisted of three large and 
full-grown badgers, each a short distance behind the 
other, the foremost being only about sixteen yards 
from where he stood. He had for some time been oa 
the look-out for a badger to add to his collection, and 
now \w hoped to be able to secure one. He rushed 
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forward ; the badgers suddenly turned and made for 
the river alongside of which his beat had extended. 
He wrapped a handkerchief ronnd liis hand to prevent 
tlie animals biting him, threw off his hat, and bolted 
after the badgers. He was gaining on them rapidly, 
and as he caine up with the last, which was bolting 
down into the river, he gave it a tremendous kick ; 
but, in doing so, he fell suddenly flat on his hack in 
the midst of the path. When he came to himself he 
began to feel if his legs were broken, or if liis head 
were still on. Yes, all was right ; but, on searching, 
he found a t-eniendous bump upon the hack of his 
head, as big as a turkey's egg. 

Such was the end of his night's moth-hunting, 
I'.iit his head was so full of badgers, and he was so 
confused with his fall, that when he reached home and 
went to sleep, he got up shortly afterwards, loaded his 
f inin for the purpose of shooting a badger, and, as he 
|-«'as in the act of putting a cap on the nipple, he 
iuddenly awoke ! 
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Although it is oomparativelj easy to observe I 
habits of animals by day, it is much more difficult to 
do so at night Edward, as we have already said, was 
compelled by circumstances to work at shoemaking 
by day, and to work at Natural History by night. 

" It would have been much easier work for me," 
said Edward, in answer to an iui^uiry made as to his 
nocturnal observations, " had it been my good foitune 
to possess but a single trustworthy book on the sub- 
ject, or even a single friend who could have told me 
anything about such matters. But I had neither book 
nor friend. I was in a far worse predicament than 
the young and intending communicants at the parish 
church of Boyndie were, who, when asked a question by 
the good and pious minister, and returning no answer, 
were told that they were shockingly in the dark — all 
in the dark together. Now, they had a light beside 
them, for they had their teacher in their midst But 
I had no light whatever, and no instructor. It was 
doubly dark with me. It was decidedly the vei 
blackness of darkness in my case. The only spark a 





glimmer I had was from wiUiin. It proceeded from 
the nevei>ceasing craving I had for more knowledge 
of the works of Nature. This was the only faintest 
twinkle I had to lighten up my path, even in the 
darkest night And that little twinkle, together with 
jay own never-fla^ng perseverancse, like a good and 
iMmest pilots Bteered me steadily and imtUnchiDgly 
^coward." 

Although Edward was frequently out in winter- 
time, especially in moonlight, his principal night-work 
occurred between spring and autumn. The stillest 
id quietest, and usually tlie darkest part of the night 
■unless when the moon was up — was from about an 
iiour after sunset until about an hour before sunrise. 
Yet, during that sombre time, when not asleep, he 
seldom failed to hear the sounds or voices, near or at 
distance, of midnight wanderers prowling about. In 
le course of a few years he learnt to know all the 
its and birds of the district frequented by liim. 
He knew the former by their noises and gruntings, and 
the latter by the sound of their wings when flying. 
AVben a feathered wanderer flew by, he could tell 
its call-note at once, and often the family as well a8 
the species to which it belonged. But although he con- 
trived to make himself acquainted with the objects of 
many of these midnight cries and noises, others cost 
him a great deal of time and labour, as well as some 
:terous manceuvring. 
The sounds of the midnight roamers, as well as the 
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tppearance of the birds and animals, were invariably 
more numerous during the earlier part of the year. 
In the spring and early part of summer they ven 
always the most lively. Towards the end of summer 
the sounds became fewer and less animated ; and the 
animals themselves did not appear so frequently. 
Woods were the principal lodging-places of birds and 
animals. There were fewer in the fields ; stiU fewer 
among the rocks or shingle by the sea-shore, except 
in winter ; and in the hills, the fewest of alL 

When he made his Erst night expeditions to file 
inland country, the hoarse-like hark of the Boe-dea, 
and the timid-like bleak-bleak of the Hare, puzzled 
him veiy much. He attributed these noises to other 
animals, before he was able by careful observation to 
attribute them to their true sources. Although the 
deer wanders about at all hours of the night, occa- 
sionally grunting or barking, it does not usually feed 
at that tima The hare, on the other hand, feeds 
even during the darkest nights, and in spring and the 
early part of summer it utters its low cry of bleahileak. 
This ciy is very- different from that which it utters 
when snared or half-shot. Its cry for help is then 
most soul-pitying: it ia like the tremulous voice of an 
infant, even to the quivering of its little iunoceut lips. 
While Edward found that the deer and the hare 
were among the animals that wandered about a good 
deal in the dark, he did not find that the Rabbit 
was a night-roamer, although he occasionally saw 
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it moving about by moonlight He often watched the 
rabbits going into their burrows at sunset ; and he 
also observed them emerging from them a little 
before sunrise. But there was one thing about the 
rabbit that perplexed and puzzled him. It did not 

^emit any cry, such as the hare does ; but he often 
licard the rabbit tap-tap in a particular manner. How 
was tliis noise caused ! He endeavoured to ascertain 
the cause by close observation. 

Eaily one morning, when he was lying under a 
whin bush, about twenty yards from the foot of a 
sandy knoll, where there were plenty of rabbits' holes, 
he was startled by hearing a loud tap-tapping almost 
close to where he lay I The streaks of day were jusc 
b^jinniDg to appear. Parting the bush gently aside, 
and looking through it, he obsen-ed a rabbit thud- 
thudding its hind feet upon the ground close to the 
mouth of another rabbit's hole. 

Edward continued to watch the rabbit. After he 
had finished his tapping at the first hole, he went 
along the hillock and began tap-tapping at another. 
He went on again. He would smell the ground about 
the hole first, and would sometimes pass \vithout tap- 
ping. At last he got to a hole where bis progress 
■ was stopped. After he had given only two or three 
thuds, out rushed a full-grown rabbit, and flew at the 
distnrber of the peace. He rushed at him with such 
fury that they both rolled headlong down hill, until 
they reached the bottom 
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There tiiey had a rare setr-to — a r^iilar rabbit-fighU 
Eabbita are foola at fighting. Their object seema 1 
to be to leap over each other, and to kick the bock \ 
of their enemy's head as they fly over ; each trying 
to jump the liighest, and to kick the hardest. It is 
a matter of jumping and kicking. Yet rabbits have 
an immense power in their hinder feet. They often 
knock each other down by this method of fighting. 
They also occasionally fight like rara3 — knocking their 
heads hard together. Then they reel and tumble, until 
they recover, and are at it again, until one or the 
other succumbs. 

Edward is of opinion that the method pursued by 
the male rabbits, of tapping in front of their neigh- 
bours' holes, is to attract the attention of the females. 
When the male comes out, instead of the femal^ 
a fight occurs, such as that above described. At 
other times, the rabbit that taps is joined by other 
rabbits from the holes, and a Inendiy conference 
takes place. But, besides this loud beating vith 
their heels, the rabbits possess another method of 
communicating with their fellows. They produce a 
sound like tap^at ! which is the sign of dan"er. 
Edward often saw numbers of them friskino and 
gambling merrily about the mouths of their burrows, - 
but when the sound of tap-pat was heard, the whole 
of the rabbits, young and old, rushed immediately 
to their holes. 

Amongst the true night-roamera are the fox. t 
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«tter, the badger, the polecat, the Btoat, the weasel, 
.tbe hedgehog, the tat, and almost the whole family 
of mice. These are, for the most part, nocturnal ia 
their h&bits. No matter how dark or tempestuous 
the night, they are constantly prowling about 
Even at the sea-sliore, — the otter, the weasel, and the 
mice, often paid Edward a visit AMien on the hills 
or moors, he often saw the weasel, and sometimes 
tlie fox ; but the fields and the sides of woods were 
the places where tliey were most frequently met with. 
All these animals, like the deer and hare, have their 
peculiar and individual calls, which they utter at 
night. 

Thus the Fox may be known by his hark, which re- 
bles thatofapoodledog, with a little of the yelp in 
and he repeats this at iutervala varying from about 
six to eighteen minutes between each. When sud- 
denly surprised, the fox gives vent to a sharp harsh- 
like growl, and shows and snaps Ids teeth. " I once," 
saya Edward, " put my walking-staff into the mouth 
of a fox just roused from his lair — for foxes do not 
always live in holes — to see how the fellow would 
act He worried the stick and took it away with 
him. I have, on three different occasions, come upon 
two foxes occupying the same lair at the samo time 
— twice on the cliffs by the sea, and once among 
the bushes in an old and disused quarry. In one 
instance I came upon them in mid-winter, and in the 
other two cases during summer " 
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The Badger utters a kiud of snarling ffrunt. This 
is done in quick succession. Then he is silent f 
short time, and again he begins in the e 
The Otter, and moat of the other night-roamera, have" 
a sort of squeaJi, which they utter occasionally. But 
though there is a difference between them, which 
Edward could distinguish, it is very difficult to de- 
scribe it in words. Their screams, however, differ 
widely from their ordinary call The scream is the 
result of alarm or pain, perhaps of a sudden wound ; 
the call is their nightly greeting when they hold 
friendly converse with each other ; but the difference 
in the screams con only be learnt by the ear, andean 
scarcely be described by words. 

The Field Mice — the "wee timorous beaatiea" of 
Bums — besides their squeaking, lilt a low and not 
unmusical ditty for hours together, Edward often 
heard them about him, sometimes quite near M"'. 
sometimes beneath hia head. He occasionally tried 
to clutch them, but on opening his hand he found 
it filled with grass, moss, or leavea. The result of 
his observations was, that several, if not the whole of 
the mouse race, are possessed, more or less, of the 
gift of singing. 

The otter, polecat, stoat, and weasel, have a knack 
of bloieinj or hizziiig when suddenly come upon, or 
when placed at bay. The tliree latter stand up on 
their hind feet in a menacing attitude. Sometimes 
they suddenly dart forward and give battle when 




they see no other way of escape. This is especially 
the case with the females when they have their young 
about tliem. Edward once saw a weasel, after hiding 
her family amongst a calm of stones, ascend to the 
top, and muttering something all the while, by her 
threatening attitude and fierce showing of her teeth, 
dared any one to approach her under penalty of imme- 
diate attack. 

A bite of a weasel, or polecat, or badger, or otter, 
is anything but agreeable. The bites of the weasel 
and the polecat are the worst. There seems to bo 
some poison in their bites, for the part bitten soon 
becomes inflamed, and the bite is long in heal- 
ing. The whole of this group of animals are of the 
same bold, fearless, and impetuous disposition. They 
are also remarkably impertinent and a^^essive, not 
hesitating to attack man himself, especially when 
they see him showing the slightest symptoms of cow- 
ardica Take the following illustrations, communi- 
cated by Edward himself : — 

"Returning one morning from an excursion in the 
Buchan district, when between Fraserburgh and 
'ennan, 1 felt so completely exhausted by fatigue, 
,t of sleep, and want of food (for my haversack had 
tiecome exhausted), that I went into a field near the 
road, lay down by a dyke-side, and fell fast asleep. I 
had not slept long, however, when I was awakened by 
eomething cold pressing in betwixt my forehead and 
the edge of my hat. There were some small birds in my 
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hat which I had ebot, and they were wrapped in wad 
ding. On putting up my hand to ascertain the mean- 
ii^ I got hold of a Weasel, which had been hying to 
tHoe its way in to the birds. I threw hirn away lo 
■ome distance amongst the grass, and went to sleep 
agun. The fellow came back in a few minutes, and 
bCjgui the same trick. I gripped him hard this timt^ 
aod toaaed him across the djke * into another £elii, 
but not before he had bitten my bands. I began to 
doss my eyes once more, when again the prowler 
kppioadied. At last, despairing of peace, I left the 
spot where I had been seated, and went into a small 
plantation about a hundred yai-ds off, and now, 1 
thought, I would surely get a nap in comfort. Eut 
the w«uel would not be refused. He had followeil 
in my track. I bad scarcely closed tny eyea before 
b« wu at me again. He was trying to get into my 
hut I awoke and shoved him off. Again he tried 
it. and again he escaped. By this time I was tho- 
rotighly awake. I was a good deal nettled at tb? 
pertutacity of the brute, and yet could not help ad- 
wiring hia perseverance. But, thinking it was now 
high time to put an end to the game, instead of fall- 
ing asleep, I kept watch. Back he came, nothing 
daunted by his previous repulses, I suffered him t*> 
go on with his operations until I found my hat about 
to roll off. I then throttled, and eventually strangled, 
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tbe audacioua little creature, though niy hand was 
•gain bitten severely. After getting a few winks of 
Bleep, I was again able to resume my journey." 

Edward was once attacked by two pertinacious 
Bats in a similar utanner. He waa making an excur- 
sion between Banff and Aberdeen, and had got to a 
place near Slains Castle, beyond Peterhead. It had 
been raining all day. It was now growing dark ; and 
he looked about for a place to sleep in. He observed 
« dilapidated buOding, which looked like the ruins 
«f a thresh in g-miU, as it stood near a farm-steading. 
He entered the place, and found only a small part of 
the roof still stauding. It weib, however, sufficient to 
protect Lim from tbe rain, which was still falling. 
There was a pile of stones and rubbish immediately 
iinder the toof, and having gathered together as much 
dry grass as be could find, and spread it on the atones, 
Jie lay down in a reclining position. In this position 
lie soon fell fast asleep. 

How long he had slept he did not know ; but he 
was awakened by a quivering sort of motion about 
lis bead. He at first thought it was caused by 
the sinking of the stoues, and that bis head was going 
down with them. He sat bolt upright, clutched his 
guD and wallet to save them, and felt the stones with 
hia hands to ascertain whether they had sunk or not 
They were quite undisturbed. He again lay down, 
blinking that he had only been dreaming. But 
before be could fall asleep, the movement under his J 
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head again commenced. Thinking it might be a 
weasel, and not wishing for his company, lie moved 
to one side, adjusted his bedding, moved tlie graas, 
and prepared to lie down again. 

His sleep this time was of very short duration, for 
the tug-tugging again commenced. He now r^ed 
his hand, at the same time that he opened his eyes, 
and seized hold, not of a weasel, but of a rat. He 
threw him away, thinking that that would be enough. 
Being assured that there were no weasels there — for 
rats and weasels never associate — he now thought he 
should be able to get a little sleep. He had no idea ■ 
that the rat would return. H 

But in this he was disappointed. He was jniH 
beginning to sleep when he heard the rat again. 
He looked up, and found that two rats were approach- 
ing him. So long as there were only two, he knew 
he could manage them. He allowed them to climb 
up the stones and smell all about him. One of them 
mounted his face, and sat upon it. They next pro- 
ceeded to his wallet, and endeavoured to pull it from 
under his head. They had almost succeeded in doing 
80, when he laid hold of his wallet and drove them 
off. 

Beiug now in a sort of fossilised state from wet 
and cold, Edward did not attempt to sleep again, but 
rose up from his bed of stones, secured all his things, 
and marched away to recover his animal heat t 
e his explorations. 
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Speaking of the Otter as a night-roamer, Edward 
' I am not aware who first burlesqued the 
Otter as an amphibious animal He must have 
known very little of the animal's true habits, and 
nothing at all of its anatomical structure. The error 
thus promulgated seems to have taken deep root. 
That the Otter is aquatic in habits is well known. 
He goes into the water to fish, but he is forced to 
come up again to breathe. In fact, a very small por- 
tion of the Otter's life is spent in the wat«r. There 
are many birds that are far more aquatic than the 
Otter, There are some, indeed, that never leave the 
water night nor day ; yet no one calls them amphi- 
liious birds. I have seen the Otter, in bis free, un- 
fettered, and unmolested condition, both in the sea 
and the river, go into the water, and disappear many 
a time, and I have often watched for bis reappearance. 
The longest time that he remained under water was 
from three to four minutes \ the usual time was from 
two to three minutes. I have also watched numbers 
of water birds, who have also to descend for their 
food, and I must say that the greater number of thera 
exceed the Otter in the time that they remain below 
water. Some of them remain double the time. I 
once saw a Great Northern Diver remain below water 
more than nine minutes. A porpoise that I once 
watched, remained down about ten minutes ; and so 
on with other sea-birds and animals." 

Many of these night-roaming animals — such as the 
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Teasel, rat, badger, otter, and polecat — are seen during 
the day ; bnt these may only be regarded rs stray indi- 
nduals, their principal feeding time being at night 
The rat may forage in the daytime, and t3ie weasel ia 
sometimes to be seen hunting when the sun is 1 
But there was one circumstance in connection witli tl 
manners and habits of these creatures which sui 
Edward not a little, which was, — that although 1 
very seldom saw any of them io the evening, or u 
afler it was dark, — he never missed seeing them in tJ 
morning, and sometimes after it had become dayligU 
The same remark is, in a measure, apjiUcable to mai 
of the night insects, to land crustaceans, beetles, mai 
of the larger moths, sandhoppers, and slaters. 

One of the most severe encounters that Edwai 
ever had with a nocturnal roamer was with a Pol 
cat or Fumart" in the ruined castle of the Boyi 
Tlie polecat is of the same family as the weasel, bat 
it is longer, bi^er, and stronger. It is called Fn- 
mart because of the foetid odour which it emits when 
irritated or attacked. It is an extremely destnictive 
brute, especially in the poult rj- -yard, where it kills 
far more than it eats. Its principal luxury seems to 
be to drink the blood and suck the brains of the 
animals it kills. It destroys everything that the game- 
keeper wishes to preserve. Hence the destructive 
war that is so constantly waged against the polecat 
The rained castle of the Boyne, about five milei 
* Famart, ftum/ul m^nfe, old frenolu 
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west of Banfi; was one of Edward's favourite night 
haunts. The ruins occupy the level summit of a 
precipitous bank forming the eastern side of a ravine, 
through which the little river Bojne flows. One of the 
vaiLlts, level with the ground, is used as a sheltering 
place for cattle. Here Edward often took refuge 
daring rain, or while the night was too dark to 
observe. The cattle soon got used to him. When 
the weather was dry, and the animals fed or slept 
outside, Edward had the vault to himself. On such 
occasions he was visited by rats, rabbits, owls, weasels, 
polecats, and other animals. 

One night, as he was Ijang upon a stone, dozing 
or sleeping, he was awakened by something pat-pat- 
ting against his legs. He thought it must be a 
rabbit or a rat, as he knew that they were about the 
place. He only moved his legs a little, so as to drive 
the creature away. But the animal would not go. 
Then he raised himself up, and away it went ; but the 
night was bo dark that he did not see what the animal 
was. Down he went again to try and get a sleep ; 
but before a few minutes bad elapsed, he felt the 
same pat-patting ; oa this occasion it was higher 
up his body. He now swept his hand across bia 
breast, and thrust the intruder off. The animal 
shrieked as it fell to the ground. Edward knew the 
shriek at once. It was a Polecat. 

He shifted his position a little, so as to be opposite 
e doorway, where he could see hia antagonist betwixt 




him and the skj. He also turned upon his side in 
order to have more freedom to act. He had in one of 
his breast pockets a water-hen which he had shot that 
evening ; and he had no doubt that this was the bait 
which attracted the polecat. He buttoned up bis 
coat to his chin, ao as to prevent the bird from bei] 
carried away by force. He was now ready for 
ever might happen, Edward must tell the rest 
the fltory in his own words : — 

""Well, just as I hoped and expected, in about 
twenty minutes I observed the fellow entering the 
vault, looking straight in my direction. He was verj- 
cautious at first. He halt«d, and looked behind him. 
He turned a little, and looked out. I could easily 
have shot him now, but that would have spoilt the 
sport ; besides, I never wasted my powder and shot 
upon anything that I could take with my hands. 
Having stood for a few seconds, he slowly advanced, 
keeping his nose on the ground. On he came. He 
put his fore-feet on my legs, and stared me full in 
the face for about a minute. I wondered what he 
would do next, — whether he would come nearer or go 
away. When satisfied with his look at my face, he 
dropped his feet and ran out of the vault. I was a 
good deal disappointed ; and I feared that my look 
had frightened him. By no means. I was soon 
reassured by hearing the well-known and ominous 
sgueak-squeak of the tribe. It occurred to me that I 
was about to be assaulted by a legion of polecats, and 
that it might be best to beat a retreat. 
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" I was just in the act of rising, when I flaw my 
adversary once more make his appearance at the 
entrance. He seemed to be alone. I slipped quietly 
down again to my former position, and waited his 
attack. After a rather slow and protracted march, 
in the course of which he several timea turned his 
liead towards the door — a nianceuvre which I did 
not at all like — he at last approached me. He at 
once leapt upon me, and looked back towards the 
entrance. I lifted my head, and he looked full 
in my face. Then he leapt down, and ran to the 
entrance once more, and gave a squeak. No answer. 
He returned, and leapt upon me again. He was 
now in a better position than before, hut not 
sofficiently far up for my purpose. Down went his 
nose, and up, up he crawled over my body towards 
the bird in my breast pocket. His head was low 
down, BO that I couldn't seize him. 

" I lay as still as death ; but, being forced to 
breathe, the movement of my chest made the brute 
raise his head, and at tliat moment I gript him by the 
throat ! I sprang instantly to my feet, and held on. 
But I actually thought that he would have torn my 
Itands to pieces with his claws. I endeavoured to 
get him turned round, so as to get my hand to the 
back of his neck. Even then, I had enough to do to 
hold him fast. How he screamed and yelled ! "What 
tai unearthly noise in the dead of night I The vault 
.tong with his bowlings I And then what an awful 
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stench lie emitted during his struggles 1 The very 
jackdaws in the upper stories of the castle began to 
ca,\o ! Still I kept my hold. But I could not pre- 
vent bis yelling at the top of his voice. Although I 
gripped and squeezed with all my might and main, 
I could not choke him, 

" Then I bethought me of another way of dealing 
with the brut«. I had in my pocket about an ounce 
of chloroform, which I used for capturing insects. 1 
took the bottle out, undid the cork, and thrust the 
ounce of chloroform down the fumarfa throat. It 
acted as a sleeping draught. He gradually lessened 
his struggles. Then I laid him down upon a atone, 
and, pressing the iron heel of my boot upon his neck, 
I dislocated his spine, and he stru^led no more, 
was quite exhausted when the struggle was oval 
The fight must have lasted nearly two hours. It « 
the most terrible encounter that I ever had with a 
animal of his class. My hands were very muol 
bitten and scratched ; and they long continued in 
flamed and sore. But the prey I had captured v 
well worth the struggle. He was a large and powei 
animal — a male; and I desired to have him as { 
match for a female which I had captured some tim 
before. He waa all the more valuable, as I sot 
ceeded in taking him without the slightest injury % 
his skin."* 

* An encounter bstireen an eagle and a polecat in the foTMt 
III' Olen Avon, BanfTahire, is tlius described in the Aino Statutitial 
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The Birds tbat roam at night are more easily de- 
•cribed. Although the Bat comes out pretty early 
in the evenings, it is not on night insects that he 
ohiefly feeds. It is rather on the day insects which 
have not yet gone home to their rest. The bat flies 
mostly at twilight, aud inhabits ruins and buildings 
lVs well as hollow trees in the woods. 

The Owl is a nocturnal bird of prey. It flits by, 
^TM the twilight deepens into night, and hoots or 
'bowls in hollow and lugubrious tones. Though 
Edward was by no means given to fear, he was once 
scared at midnight by the screech of a Long-eared owl 
{Strix otus). It was only about the third or fourth 
night that he had gone out in search of specimens. 
When he began his night-work, he was sometimes a 
'little squeamish ; but, as he became accustomed to it, 

slept quite as soundly out of doors as in bed. He 



^ecoaiU of Scotland. "The eagle builda its ejrie in some inaccessible 

:, and continues from j-eor to year to hatcb iU yoimg in the 

» Bpot. One of these noble bird* wsa kiUed aorae years ago, 

h roeMnred upwards of tix feet from tip to tip of the wings. 

le of the keepers of t^o forest being one ilny recliniog on the side 

tfa Ml, observed an eagle horering sbout forhts prey, and, darting 

mddenly down, it cuaght hold of a polecat, with which it rose up, 

Bd Bew kway in the direction of an inunenso cliff on the opposite 

ai It had not proceeded fur, when he obaerred it abating its 

mrse, and descending in a spiral direction, until it reached tlie 

round. He waa lud by curiosity to proceed towards the spot, 

irliicli was about a. ni3e distant from him, and there be found the 

mle quite dead, with ita talona transfixed in the polecat The 

Lt was ftlso dead, with its teeth fixed in the eagle's gullet" 
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was as fearless by night as by day. No thought ol 
ghosts, hobgoblins, vater-kelpies, brownies, &iriea, or 
the other supposed spirits of darkness, ever daonted 
him. But, on this particular night, he bad one of 
mosc alarming and fearful awakenings that he 
ever experienced. 

There had been a fearful thunderstorm, during 
which he had taken shelter in a hole in the woods of 
MountcofTer. He had fallen asleep with his head upon 
the lock of his gun. Before he entered the burrow.he 
had caught a field-mouse, which hewished to take home 
alive. He therefore tied a string round its tail, attach- 
ing tha other end of the string (which was about six 
feet long) to his waistcoat. The little fellow had thus 
the liberty of the length of his tether. 

While Edward was sleeping soundly, he was 
awakened by something tug-tugging at his waistcoat ; 
and then by hearing a terrific series of yells, mingled 
with screeches, close at his head. He was confused 
and bewildered at first, and did not know where he 
was, or what the dreadful noises meant, fiecover- 
ing his recollection, and opening his eyes, he looked 
about him. He remembered the mouse, and pulled 
hack the string to which it had been attached. The 
mouse was gone. Kothiug but the skin of its tail 
remained. He looked up, and saw an Owl sitting on 
a tree a few yards off. Hu had doubtless began ta 
scream when he found that his capture of the mouse 
was resisted by the string attached to its taiL Edward 
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leiged a little from faia barrow, and drew out 
gun for the purpose of shooting the owl ; bu^ 
ire be could do this, the owl had taken to Ids wings 

id fled away with his booty. 
Besides the Long-eared owl, Edward also met with 

le Brown owl, — the only two species tbat he met 
with in bis district, or of which he can speak from 
personal observation. Both of these owls uttered a 
too-hoo when sinking down upon their prey ; and, 
after they had secured it, they would fly away 
without any further noise ; but, if obstructed, they 
would both set up a loud screech. Edward had 
many opportunities of witnessing this trait in their 
characters. The best instance occurred in the wood 
of Sackiaw. 

Kear the centre of this wood," he observes, " and 
Bot far from the farm of the same name, there ia a 
small piece of stagnant water. I was reclining against 
% tree one night, listening to a reptilian choir — a con- 
eert of frogs. It was delicious to hear the musicians 
endeavouring to excel each other in their strains, and 
io exhibit.their wonderful vocal powers. The defect 
■of the concert was the want of time. Each indivi- 
liaal performer endeavoured to get as much above the 
concert pitch as possible. It was a most beautiful 
night, — for there are beautiful nights as well as days 1 
the north, — and I am certain that these creatures ' 
were enjoying ita beauty as much as myself. Pre- 
Bently, when the whole of the vocalists had reached 
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THE BROWN OWL. 

their highest notes, tliey became hushed in an instant. 
I was amazed at this, and began to wonder at the 
sudden tennination of the concert. But, looking 
ftbout, I observed a Brown Owl drop down, with the 
silence of death, on to the top of a low dyke close by 
the orchestra. 

" He sat there for nearly half an hour, during which 
there was perfect silence. The owl himself remained 
quite motionless, for I watched him all the tima 
Then I saw the owl give a hitch, and move his head a 
little to one side. He instantly darted down amongst 
the grass and rushes, after which he rose with some- 
thing dangling from his claws. It was a frog : I saw 
it quite distinctly. He Hew up to a tree behind the 
one against which I was leaning. I turned round a 
little, and looked up to see how the owl would pro- 
ceed with his quarry ; whether he would tear him in 
pieces, or gobble him up whole. In this, however, I 
was disappointed. Although I moved very quietly, 
the quick eye or ear of the owl detected me, and I 
waa at once greeted with his hoolix-gool-oo-oo as loud 
as he could scream. I might have shot him ; hut 
my stock of powder and lead was very low, and I 
Tefrained. Besides, he soon put it out of my power 
by taking wing and flying off with his prey." 

There were two otiier birds which Edward often 
observed prowling about in the twilight in search of 
food, — namely, the Kestrel and Merlin. On one 
occasion he shot a specimen of the latter, when it 
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NIGHT BIRDS. 



dark that he could scarcely see it. He did 
jiot know that it was a hawk. He thought it was a 
goatsucker by its flight. Many of the birds of prey 
roamed about by night as well as by day. The harsh 
scream of the heron, the quack of the wild duck, the 
piping of the kittyneedy (common sandpiper), the 
hirbeck of the muirfowl, the wail of the plover, the 
curlee of the curlew, and the ioom of the snipe, were 
often heard at night, in the regions frequented by 
these birds. Then again, by the sea-side, he would 
ilear by night the ahrill piping of the redshank and 
ring-dotterel, and the phck-pleck of the oyster-catcher, 
as they came down Irom their breeding-grounds to 
the shore, to feed or to hold their conclaves. 

The Coot and Water-hen sometimes get very noisy 
after sunset. The landrail criuks the whole night 
through, until some time after the sun rises. The 
Partridge too either moves about or is on the alert 
during spring and summer, as may be known by its 
often repeated tudrr-tmrr. " The only bird we have 
here," says Edward, " that attempts to give music at 
the dead hours of night, is the Sedge-warbler. It 
appears to he possessed of the gift of song during the 
night as well as the day, and it is by no means nig- 
gardly in exercising its vocal powers. 

"Well do I remember," he continues, "how the 
little mill-worker, of scarcely ten years of age, was 
(touck with admiration and almost bewildered with 
delight, at the first of this species he had ever heard 
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redoubled vehemence and energy, I found the 
rookery in the evening in the wildest uproar, and I 
left it in the morning in the same uproarious condi- 
tion. I took good care never to make my bed so 
near a rookery again. Still, in all justice, I must 
give the rook the very first and highest character for 
attention to its young. It is first out in the morning 
to search for food, and the last to provide for its 
family at night. The starling is very dutiful in that 
way ; but the rook heats him hollow," 

"As a rule," says Edward, "so f ai as I have been 
able to observe, the Skylark is the iirst songster in the 
morning, and tlie Corn-bunting the last at night. It 
was no uncommon thing to hear the lark carolling his 
early hymn of praise high up in the heavens, before 
there was any appearance of light, or before I thought 
of rising to recommence my labours. Nor was it 
unusual to hear the bunting stringing together his 
few and humble notes into an evening song long 
after sunset, and after I had been compelled to suc- 
cumb from want of light to pursue my researches. 
So far as I can remember, I do not think that I have 
L^aard the Skylark sing after sundown, 
P " Amongst the sylvan choristers, the Blackbird is 
' the foremost in wakening the grove to melody, and he 
is also among the latest to retire at night As soon 
as the first streaks of grey begin to tinge the sky, 
aud break in through the branches amidst which 
he nestles, the Blackbird is up, and fiom the topmost 
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bough of the tree he salutes the newborn day. And 
when all the rest of the birds have ended their daily 
service of soug and retired to rest, he still continues 
to tune his mellow throat, until darkness has fairly 
settled down upon the eartL 

" After the Skylark and Blackbird have heralded 
the coming day, the Thrush rises from her couch and 
pours out her melodious notes. The Chaffmch, tlio 
Willow-wren, and all the lesser songsters, then join 
the choir, and swell the chorus of universal praise." 




CHAPTER Vni, 



WFORAfS A NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTION. 



iKFF waa the centiul point of Edward's operationB, 
Xhnff is a pleasant countiy town, situated on tlie 
southern shore of the Moray Firth. It lies on a 
gentle slope inclining towards tlie sea. In iront of 
it IB tlie harbour. Although improved by Telford, it 
is rather difficult of access and not much frequented 
except during t!ie fiahiug season. "Westwai-d of Banff, 
\ low range of hills lies along tlie coast. The buiUB 
f the Boyne, Portfioy, and Culleii cross the range, 
ad ruu into the sea. 

1 The tishing town of Macdufl', which may be con- 
idered the port of Banfl", lies about a mile to the east- 
[ard. To reach it, the river Deveroa is crossed by one 
f Smeaton's finest brid;^'e3. The harbour of Macduff 
I more capacious and more cusy of entrance than 
b&t of Banff. Many foreign vessels are to be seen 
here in the fishing season, for the pui-pose of trans- 
jDitiog the myriads of herrings which are daily 
pmght in by the fishermen. 

Eastward of Macduff, the coast becomes esceed- 
B^y rocky. The ridges of the hiUa, running down 
Awards the sea, seen* fn have been broken off by 
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the tremendouB lashings of the waves at their feet^ and 
thus the piecipitons rocks descend in several places 
about six hundred feet to the shore. The coast sceneiy 
at Gkunrie is unrivalled on the eastern shores of Soot- 
land. The diffi are the haunts of myriads of sea- 
fowL " On a fine day/' says Edward, " and under 
the mild influence of a vernal and unclouded sun, the 
scene is particularly beautiful The ocean lies tran- 
quil, and stretched out before the spectator like an 
immense sheet of glass, smiling in its soft and azoie 
beauty, while over its surface the kittywake, the guil- 
lemot, the razor-bill, and the pufi&n, conspicuous by 
the brilliant orange and scarlet of its bill and l^;s, are 
beheld wheeling with rapid wing in endless and 
varying directions. On firing a gun the efifect is 
startling. The air is immediately darkened with the 
multitudes of birds which are roused by the report 
The ear is stunned by the varied and discordant 
sounds which arisa The wailing note of the kitty- 
wake, the shrill cry of the tanmiy-norie, and the 
hoarse voice of the guillemot, resembling, as it were, 
the laugh of some demon in mockery of the introsioa 
of man amid these majestic scenes of nature ; — alL 
these combined, and mingled occasionally with th^ 
harsh scream of the cormorant, are heard above th^ 
roar of the ocean, which breaks at the foot of thea^ 
tremendous and gigantic precipices." 

The view from the heights of Gamrie on a sum — 
mer evening is exceedingly fine. The sea rippleiS 
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leath jou. Far away it is aa smooth as glass. 

ring the herring season, the fishing-boats shoot 
it from the rocky clefts in which the harbours are 
^lormed. Underneath ai-e the fishing-boats of Gar- 
itown ; to the right those of Crovie. Eastward, 
yoa observe the immense fleet of Fraserburgh vessels, 
about a thousand in number, creeping out to sea. 
Westward, are the fishing-boats of Macduff, of 
Banff. Whitehills, Portaoy, CuUen, Sandend, Fin- 
dochtie, and the Buckles, all making their appearance 
by degrees. The whole horizon becomes covered 
with fleets of fishing-boats. Across the Moray Firth, 
in the far distance, the Caithness mountains are re- 
lieved against the evening sky. The hills of Mon-en 
and the Maiden's Pap are distinctly visible. The sun, 
as it descends, tlirows a gleam of molten gold across 
the bosom of the firth. A few minutes more and the 
goes down, leaving the toilers of the sea to pursue 
F^ieir labours amidst the darkness of the night. 

Ganirie Head is locally called Mohr Head.* The 
bay of Gamrie is a picturesque indentation of the 
coast, effected by the long operation of water upon 
rocka of unequal solidity. The hills, which descend 
to the coast, are composed of hard grauwacke, in 
which is deeply inlaid a detached strip of mouldering 
^d red sandstone. The waves of the German Ocean, 

perpetual lashing against the coast, have washed 
it the sandstone, and left the little bay of Gamrie 
LG for Sig Head. 
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— the solid grauwacke standing uut in bold promon- 
tories — Mohr Head on the one side, and Ciovie Head 
on the other. 

The fishing village of Gardenstown lies at the foot 
of the Gamrie cliffs. It is reached by a steep wind- 
ing path down the face of the braa The road de- 
scends &om terrace to terrace. The houses look like 
ejries, built on ledges in the recesses of the clifll As 
you proceed towards the shore, you seem to look down . 
the chimneys of the houses beneath. The lower and J 
older part of the vUIe^ is close to the se& The < 
harbour seems as if made in a cleft of the rocks. _j 
The Ssheis of this village are a fine race of nien..,^ 
with a grand appearance. They are thorough North — 
men ; and but for their ancestors having settled ai^. 
Gamrie, they might have settled in Normandy an<^a 
"come in with the Conqueror" at the other end o^k 
the island. 

A little eastward of Gardenstown is the little fi 
ing village of Crovie, containing another colony ■ -^ t 
Northmen. Farther out to sea is the majestic In m ■ ^iil 
land of Troup. It is the home of multitudes ^^— ol 

sea-birds. Ita precipices are penetrated with cav^— ^«s 
and passages, of which the most remarkable oia^-^^^ue 
Hell's Lura and the Needle's Eye. Hell's Tun ^m\' 

consists of a ghastly opening on the slope of 1 — ^ 

hill near Troup Head. From this opening to *— ^i 

a there is a subteiranean passage about a hundi 
* Lwn, or chiiniicy. 
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yards long, up -which, on the occasion of a Btorm, 
the wavea are forced with great fury, until they 
find their escape hy the " Lum " in the shape of 
dense spray. The other opeuing, the Needle's Eye, 
fans quite through the peninsular rocky height. It 
iB ahout a hundred and fifty yards long, and is bo 
narrow that only one person at a time can -with difB- 
cnlty make hia way through it. 

Eastward of Troup Head the scenery continues of 
tiie same character. The fishing village of Pennan, 
like Gardenstowu, lies at the foot of a ledge of pre- 
cipitous rocks, and is enclosed hy a little creek or 
bay. From the summit of the Red Head of Fennaa 
the indentations of the coast are seen to Kinnaiid's 
j£ead in the east, and to the Bin Hill of Cullen in 
I tfae west 

The scenery of tliia neighbourhood, besides its 
niggedness and wildneaa, is rendered beautiful by the 
Glens or Dens which break through the ridges of 
rock, and form deep ravines, — each having its little 
streamlet at the bottom, winding its way to the 
The water is overhung by trees or brushwood, 
aometimes by boulders or grey rocks like buttresses, 
which seem to support the walls of the Den. These 
winding hollows are rich to luxuriance with plants 
and flowers, — a very garden of delight to the botanist 
Heaths, furze, primroses, wild rasps, wild strawberries, 
whortleberries, as well as many rare plants, are to be 
jKrand there ; whilst the songsters of the grove — 
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thrushes, blackbirds, and linnets — haunt the hnisli- 
wood in varying numbers. 

The most picturesque and interesting of these 
Dens are those of Troup, Auchniedden, and Aber- 
dour. The Dens, when followed inland, are found to 
branch out into various lesser Dens, until they be- 
come lost in the moois and mosses of the interior. 
The Den of Aberdonr is particularly beautifuL At 
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it^ northern extremity, near where it opens upon the^^s 
Bca, the rift in the ylen is almost overhung by the^^s 
ruins of the ancient Church of Abcrdour,* said to^^^ 

• The modBm church is g.t Naw Aberdour, nearer the cuntte o^^^ 
the popuUtitu ; but the churchynrd nt Old Aberdour is still 
u the parish hurying-ground. Nothing can be more disgnccTuI 
Uun the state of some of the country bnrying-placi-s in ScoUuicL 
The graves &t AlKrdoar are corered with bemloclLs sad nettle! T 
And yet aomfl money leenis to have been ipent in " omunenting " 
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g of the andent church hare sctuilljr h 



" huled " — that ii, bespBttare<l irith n mixture of lime and gmrd I 




COASTLINE OF BANFFSHIRE. 



have beea founded by St. Columbanus, who landed 
on this part of the coast to convert the pagan popu- 
lation to Christianity. The bay of Aberdour, with 
its bold headland, forms the sea entrance to this 
picturesque valley. 

The coast-line of Banffshire, without regarding 
the indentations of the bays, extends for about thirty 
miles along the southern shores of the Moray Tirth. 
This was the principal scene of Edward's explorations. 
His rounds usually extended coastwise, for about seven 
' miles in one direction, and about six in another. He 
ftlso went inland for six miles. Rut he very often 
exceeded these limits, aa we shall afterwards find. 

k Having referred to the coast-line, we may also 
efly refer to the inland portion of the county. 
uffshire is of an irregular shape, and extends from 
I Bouthem shores of the Moray Firth in a aouth- 
weaterly direction toward Cairngorm and Ben Mac- 
dhui, — the highest mountain knot of the Grampians. 
The middle portion of the county is moderately 
hilly. Glen Fiddick, Glen Isla, and Strath Deveron, 
follow the line of hills which descend in a north- 
westerly direction from the Grampians towards the sea. 

Think of " harling " Melross Abbey ! The money spent in whiM- 
waahitig the rains would certainlj have been better eipeniled in 
leaioTiiig tha bita of old coffiaa, cutting down the bemlocke and 
nettlcai Mid putting the burying-giound into hetCer order. The 
QoHo tku ihown a good ei&mpl« in ordering the churchyard ol 
Cnthie h> be inproTed. But that of Bnemar is still iu a «mtch»d 
(law, being corcrcd with hemlocks and netttn. 
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^^ The county generally is under cultivation of the 
H highest order. The valleys are intersected with rich 
^1 meadows and pasture-lands, which are stocked with 
H cattle of the choicest breeds. There are numerous 
^H woods and plantations, both luxuriant and verdant, 
^1 tliongli there is a groat want of hedges. Agriculture 
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^■^^^ 13 gradually extending ujiwards towards the niouti- 
^^^^L tains. Jloors and morasses aro fast disappearing. 
^^^H In places where the wail of the Tlover. the birr of 
^^^* tlie Moorcoch, and the scream of the Merlin, were 
r the only sounds, — the mellow voice of the Tjirk, the 
^ Mavis, and tlie Blackbird, are now to be beard in th» 
^K ^^\\r and tlie woods thruughout the country. ^^1 
H In the extreme south-western district He* j^H 




great mountain kuot to which we have already rL-- 
ferred The scenery of this neighbourhood can scarcely 
^ equalled, even in Svdtzerland, though it is at pre- 

^*ent almost entirely unknown. Cairngorm, Ben- 
otiiitach, Benaveu, and Ben Macdhui, sun-ound Loch 
A-ron and the forest of Glen Avon. The BanfTshire 




aide of Ben Mttcdhni forms a magnificent precipice 
•^f loOfl feet, which descends sheer doivn into the 
iocli. This lonely and solemn lake is fed by the 
streams flowing from the snows that lie all the 
>'par loand in the corries of the mountains above, 
'•^se streams leap down from the bare and jagged 
^'flii in the form of broken cataracts. One of these 
'*^ lias a descent of 900 feet. The parish of Kirk- 
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aonie convenient place, and then ran home as fast 

Ke could, in order to be at his work at the proper 
He once ran three miles in twenty minutes. 
He measured the time by hia watch, — for he had a 

itch then, though, like himself, it is worn out now. 
Occasionally, when kept late at work, he was 
prevented from enjoying hia evening ramble. After 
going to bed, and taking a short sleep, he would set 
out in the dark, in order to be at the place where 
he bad appointed ; from whence he worked his way 
homeward in the morning towards Banff. 

But though he made it a geneml practice during 
his nightly excursions to return home in time for 
the morning's work, be occasionally found it neces- 
sary to deviate a little from this rule. When he was 
in search of some particular bird, he was never satis- 
fied or at rest until he had obtained it. On one 
occasion two Geese, the Srst of their kind that he had 
CTer seen, caused him to lose nearly a whole week 
before he could run them down. 

He first saw them whilst walking out one Sunday 
sftemoon. They were swimming about on a piece 
of water near the town. He went out before day- 
light next morning to the same placa But he saw 
no geese. He waited for an hour, and then they made 
their appearance. They alighted on the water within 
a short distance of the bar, where he was sitting. Had 
liis object been to secure them at ouce, he could easily 
iave abot them, for they were both within reach of 
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his gmi. But be wished to obeenre their habits^ and 
he waited for some time Harii^ satisfied himsfllf 
on this head, he next endeaToored to possess them. 
He shot one ot them ; the other flew away. 

He now desired to p o ss ess the other bird ; but it 
was with extreme diffirnlty that he codM acoompliah 
his object Thon^ the goose returned, it was so 
extremely shy that it coold scarcely be iqpproached. 
It was only by malring nse of many precautions, and 
resorting to some Tery curious stratagems, that Ed- 
ward was able to capture the bird. A week elapsed 
before he could secure it He shot it on Saturday ; 
but he did not recover it until the following morning. 

On another occasion a Little Stint (the least of 
the Sandpipers) cost him two days and a night It 
was the first bird of the kind he had ever seen, — 
and it was the last Though he was occasionally 
within a mile or two of Banff during the pursuit of 
the bird, and though he had not tasted food during 
the whole of his absence, lying during part of the 
night amongst the shingle on the sea-shore, yet he 
never once thought of leaving the chase until final 
success crowned his efforts. We must allow him 
to tell the storv in his own words. 

** I once had a desperate hunt after a Little Stiufc 
{Tringa minuta). Betuming home one evening 
the links,* I heard a strange cry coming, as it 



* Links — sandy flat ground, sometimes ooTered with 
along the sea-shore. 
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I from the shore. I liBtened for some time, as I knew 
it was the season (September) for many of our migra- 
I tory apeciea to visit us, Never having heard the c:ty 
before, I was speedily on the beacli. But it waa grow- 
ing dark, and I had not cat's eyes. The sound, too, 
ceased so soon as I had gained the beach. After 
groping about for some time, I thought I espied ii 
I lather laige Sock of birds at some distance along the 
I shore. I approached cautiously, and found that I 
t was correct ; the flock consisting chiefly of ringed 
1 plovers, duolins, and sanderlings. From the latter 
I circumstance, and from the fact that the cry was that 
I of a sandpiper, I -n-as pretty sure that a stranger waa 
I amongst them. Although I could see well enough 
that the birds were on the wet sand between me 
and the water, I could not make them out distinctly. 
Once or twice I tliought I could distinguish one con- 
siderably smaller than the others, but I soon felt 
that I had been mistaken. I was now in a state of 
great excitement. Every limb shook like an aspen 
leaf, or a cock's tail on a windy day. What was I to 
do ? True, I might have fired at them, but the odds 
were greatly against my being successful. 

" It was now feirly dark, and the birds had retired 
to reat on a ridge of rocks which intervenes between 
the sands and the links. Instead of returning 
home, as any one else would have done, I laid myself 
down in a hollow till morning, to wait their flrst 
appearance, in the hope of attaining my object It 
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proved a wet and windy night, but daylight brought 
with it a fine morning. With it also came two 
gunners &om BanfT, striding along the beach on a 
shooting excursion. This vexed me to the very heart. 
The birds were not yet astir, but I knew they would 
rise at the approach of tlie men, who would doubtless 
attempt to ehoot them. Just as I anticipated, up 
went the birds ; crack, crack weut the shots ; and 
down fell several birds. Eising from my stony 
couch, I rushed at once to the spot to see the victims, 
and found them all to consist of sanderlings, dunlins, 
and one ringed plover. The gunners were strangers 
to me, but I ventured to ask them to abstain from 
firing until I bad satisfied myself about the bird 1 
sought ; but they seemed unable to understand why 
one bird could be of more interest than another, and- 
they told me that, as there were plenty of tbetn, I 
could fire away, and take my chanca I declined to- 
ehoot with them, but eagerly watched each time they 
fired, and if a bird fell I went and examined it ; 1 
I did not meet with the one I sought The o 
last got tired, and went away. 

" It was now my turn ; but unhappily the 1 
from being so often fired at, had become extremely* 
shy, so that to get near them for my purpose 
WM all but impossible. By peraeverauce, however, 
I at length made out one, as I thought, a good deal 
smaller than the others. I succeeded in creopix 
little nearer. They rose; 1 fired, and down fell t 
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T rushed breathless, hoping to pick up the bird in 
which I took such iaterest. But, alas I no. It was 
not there. Away went the remaining birds to the 
sea ; then turning, they rounded a point or headland 
called Blackpote, and disappeared from view. From 
this and from their not returning, I knew that they had 
gone to the sands at Whitehills, about three miles dis- 
tant, to which place I proceedeii. But no sooner had 
I reached there, than back they flew in the directioo 
tiom which they had come. Back I went also, and 
found them at the old place. 

"Just as I reached them, away they flew once 
more, and of course away I went likewise. In this 
way we continued nearly the whole day, — they flying 
to and fro, I following them. Towards evening, my 
strength beginning to fail, and feeling quite exhausted, 

1. 1 gave up the chase, and once more took up my 
amongst the sbingle, in the hope that they 
ight again return there for the night. Just aa 
I wished and expected, and while it was yet hght, 
fliey came and alighted about thirty yards from where 
t lay. Away went fatigue, hunger, and thoughts of 
home I In feet, the sight of this object of my day and 
night's solicitude made me a new creature. Off went 
the messengers of death. Two of the birds fell ; the 
I once more to the sea. I followed, but had 
t proceeded far when I observed one falter. Lear- 
bg its companions, it bent its course towards where 

|l stood, and suddenly dropped almost at my feet As 
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I picked up the little thing. I could not but [«I 
thankful that my patience ami perseverance had at 
last been crowned with success. It was the fint 
Little Stint I had ever shot, and the only odg 1 
have ever seen in this neighbourhood." 

In thus pursuing liis researches Edward lost much 
of hia time, and, ia proportiou to his time, he also Icat 
much of bis wages. But his master used to assist 
him in making up Ma lost time. It was a common 
remark of his, " Give Tam the stuff for a pair of 
pumps at night, aud il' he has any of his cantrips ilL 
view, we are sure to have them in the morning rea^ 
for the customer." Edward took the stuff home v 
him, and, instead of goiug to bed, worked at the shoe 
all night, until they were 6nished and ready fol 
delivery. He had another advantage in making u 
for lost time. His part of the trade was of the lightd 
sort He made light shoes and pumps. He was oi 
of those who, among the craft, are denominated rtod^- 
He was thus able to accomplish much more thi 
those who were engaged at heavier work, 
together with his practice of spending not a moment 
idly, was much in his favour. 

He also contrived to preserve hia specimens duriu^^ 
his meal hours, or iu hi.'i idle times " betwixt pairs," — — 
wliilst, as shoemakers would say, they were "on th^* 
bing." During the lony winter nights, he arrangec:^ 
the objects preserved, aud put them in their propei^ 
cases. In order the better to accomplish this w 
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EDWARffS TRAPS. 

he did not go to bed until a veiy late hour. As he 
was not able to afford both fire and light, he put 
oat tlte lamp when engaged upon anytliiug that could 
be done without it, aud continued his labours by the 
li&;lit of the fire. 

When forced to go to bed, he went at once, and 
lia.~TiDg slept at railway speed for an hour or an hour 
aud a half, he was up again and at work upon liis 
specimens. He felt as much refreshed, he said, by 
Ills Bound sleep, as if he had slept the whole night. 
And yet, during hia sleep, he must have had Ms mind 
fixed upon his work, otherwise he could not have 
wrakeued up at the precise time that he had pre- 
viottgly appointed. Besides stuffing his own birds, 
l»e 8lso stuffed the birds which other people had 
seat him, — for which he was paid 

One of the objects which he had ia view in making 
'lia " rounds" so frequently, was to examine the traps 
«e had set, in order to catch the beetle.s, grubs, and 
""Sects, wliich he desired to collect. His traps were 
*®t with every imaginable organic material, — dead 
"'Ms, rata, rabbits, or hedgehogs; dead fish, crabs, 
"^ Seaweed. He placed them everj^where but on thi- 
Public roads, — in fields and woods, both on the ground 
^'"ibmjgon trees ; in holes, in old dykes, in water, botli 
''^Bh and stagnant. Some of thfjse traps were visited 
"^ily, others once a week, whilst those set in water, 
^'iarahy places, and in woods, were only visited once 
* irionth. He never passed any dead animal without 
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, umI tlieo removing ic^ 
to aome sbellend gpoL He sfierwwda visited ic- 
froiD time to time. Rah atomacha, and the refuse of ^ 
GshenneD's tine^ ptoTed « rich mine for marine ob — 
ject& By these means he obtsined man; things- 
which oonld not otherwise have been obtained ; and 
he thus added many tare objects to his gradually 
growing collection. 

He was, however, doomed lo many disappoint- 
ments. One of these may be mentioned Amon^ 
bis different collections was a large variety of insects. 
He had these pinned down in boxes in the osuaL 
manner. He numbered them separately. When hv- 
had obtained the proper names of the insects, hio- 
intention was to prepare a catalogue. He knew that_- 

there were sheets of figures sold for that and similat 

purposes, but he could not afford to buy them. H t— " 

accordingly got a lot of old almanacs and multiplica 

tion tables, and cut out the numbers. It was a long^^ 
and tedious process, but at length he completed it; 

When the insects were fixed and numbered,^^-^ 
Edward removed the cases into his garret prepara— — *-*" 
tory to glazing them. He piled them, one upon the—*'' 
other, with their faces downwards, in order to keeptf^^* 
out the dust There were twenty boxes, containing^^3 
in all 916 insects. After obtaining the new 
glass, he went into the garret to fetch out the c 
On lifting up the first case, he found that it 
been entirely stripped of its contents. He was 
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fejtly horrified. He tried the othera. They were all 
empty ! They contained nothing but the pins which 
had held the insects, with here and there a head, a leg, 
or a wing. A more complete work of destruction 
had never been witnessed. It had probably been 
perpetrated by rats or mice. 

His wife, on seeing the empty cases, asked him 
what he was to do next " Weal," said he, " it's an 
awfu' disappointment, but I think the beat thing 
will be to set to work and fill them up again." To 
accumulate these 016 insects had cost him four years' 
labour! And they had all been destroyed in a few 
days, perhaps in a single night ! 

It will be remembered that Audubon had once a 
Bimilar disappointment. On leaving Henderson in 
Kentucky, where he then lived, he left his drawings, 
representing nearly a. thousand inhabitants of tliL- 
air, in the custody of a friend. On returning a few 
months later, and opening his box, he found that a 
pair of Korway rats had taken possession of the whole, 
and gnawed up the drawings into little bits of paper. 
Audubon did what Edward now determined to do. 
He went out into the woods with his gun, bis note- 
book, and pencils, and in the course of about three 
years he again filled his portfolio. 

Edward duly carried out his piu-poae. He went 
moth-bunting as before ; he hunted the moors and 
the woods, the old buildings and the graveyards, 
until, in about four more years, he had made another 
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collection of insects ; although there were sevi 
specimens contained in the former collection, thai 
could never again meet with. 

Edward had now been observing and coUecr 
ing for about eight years. His accumulations 
natural objects had therefore become considerable-^ 
By the year 1845, he had preserved nearly 200^ 
specimens of living creatures found in the neighbo 
hood of Banff. About half the number consisted 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, Crustacea^ staifisbC 
zoophytes, corals, sponges, and other objects, 
had also collected an immense number of plan 
Some of the specimens were in bottles, but the grea" 
number were in cases with glass fronts. He coul 
not afford to have the cases made by a joiner ; so 
made the whole of them himself, with the aid of 
shoemaker's knife, a saw, and a hammer. 

In order to make the smaller cases, he bou 
boxes from the merchants ; and in breaking them 
he usually got as many nails as would serve to 
the new cases together. To make the larger cases, 
bought wood from the carpenters. He papered 
insides, painted the outsides, and glazed the whol 
the cases himself. The thirty cases containing 
shells were partitioned off, — each species havin^^ 
compartment for itself. This was a difficult piece 
work, but he got through it successfully. There w«: 
about 300 cases in all. 

His house was now filled with stuffed birds, quar^ 
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ru.j>e(i3, insects, and sitcli like objects. Every room 

vw-a3 packed with the eases containing them, his shoe- 

maicing apartiiieiit included. What was he to do 

«w-itli them? He had. indeed, long had a project in 

his xoind. In the first place, he wished to abandon 

ftx e shoemaJring trada He wag deairons of raising 

»money for the purpose of commencing aome other 

V>-«xsine3a. He also wished to have some funds in 

l3.a.i3.d, in order to prosecute his investigations in 

^N'a.turnl History. How could he raise the requisite 

xxaoney ? He thought that he miglit raise a part of 

i-fc "by exhibiting his collection. Hence his large 

^uocmnulation of specimens, and his large collection 

of cases. 

There was a feeing fair held twice a year at Banff, 

c»n market days, — called Brandon Fair. Young lada 

and lasses came in from the country to be feed, and 

farinei3 and their wives came in to fee them. It was 

® STeat day for Banff. All the shows and wild beasts, 

'ne dwarfs and giants, the spotted ladies and pig-faced 

'^•^""leo, accompanied by drams and trumpets, con- 

''^'^^l npon Banff on that day. The town, ordinarily 

^Tiiet, became filled witli people — partly to hire 

,^ '^ be hired, and partly to see what was to be seen, 

"^^ principal streets were kept in a continual row 

**i3 the fair was over. 

Edward gave an exhibition of his collection at 

^^^ Brandon Fair in Hay 1845. He took a room iu 

^ Trades' Hall, and invited the public to inspect 
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liis "ColleetioE of preserved Animala, comprisingc 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells. Eggs, an* 
other curiosities." 

The local paper called the public attention to th( 
rare and beautiful objects contained in Edwaid" 
Collection — "the results of his own untiring efib] 
and ingenuity, without aid, and under discouraging^^ 
circumstances which few would have success fully-"" 
encountered. . . . Our young friends especially shouliBB 
visit the Collection : it will both amuse and instrac^B 
thera. They will learn more from seeing them !■» — 

half-au-liour, than from reading about them in half 

a-year." 

Edward took the inhabitants by surprise. Tbey^^*4 
had never been able to understand liim. His wander — 
ings by night had been matter of great wonderment tcrrj 
them. The exhibition fully explained the reason or: - 
his frequent disappearances. When his public an- - 
nouncement was advertised, some of the better classe^E- 
called at his house in Wright's Close, to ascertain ir - 
it was tnie. True, indeed ! He pointed to the case^ 
of stuffed birds and animals which nearly filled hi^^ 
house. Then the question came — " What made yoL-^ 
a Naturalist ? " 

" ^Vhen I was first asked this question," aaya he^s 
" I was completely dumfoundered I I had no notioi^c" 
that a Naturalist could be made What ' make e 
Naturalist as you would make a tradesman! I coul^ — ■ 
not believe that people became Naturalists for peci 
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niary motives. My answer to those who put tlie 
question invariably was, and still is, / cannot idl. I 
never knew of any external circumstance that had 
anything to do with engendering, in my mind, the 
never-ceasing love which I entertained for the uni- 
versal works of the Almighty ; ao that the real cause 
mast be looked for elsewhere." 

In preparing for the exhibition of his Collection, 
Edward brushed up hia specimens, and cleaned his 
cases, before removing them to the Trades' Hall. But 
in looking over hia Collection, he found that he had 
sustained another serious loss, He regarded it 
at the time as a heartrending catastrophe. Some 
time before, he had put nearly 2000 dried and pre- 
served plants into a box, which he had placed at the 
lop of the stair, in order to be out of harm's way. 
The plants were all dried and preserved. They were 
the result of eight years' labour employed in col- 
lecting them. But when he went to overhaul the 
box, he found that the lid had been shoved to one 
aide, and that numerous cats had entered it and made 
it their lair. The plants were completely soaked, 
and rendered utterly worthless. The box smelt so 
abominably, that he was under the necessity of 
making a bonfire of it in the back-yard. 

All this was exceedingly disheartening. Never- 
theless he removed hia remaining collection to the 
place appointed for exhibiting it He had no allure- 
ments, — no music,— no drums nor trumpets, as the 




other show-people had. His exhibition waa held 
in an upper room, so that the aight-seeis had to 
mount a long atair hefore they could see the Collec- 
tion. Nevertheleas, many persons went to see it ; 
and the rt-snlt was, that Edward not only paid his 
expenses, but had something laid by for future pnr- 

He went on collecting for another exhibition, and 
increased his specimens. He replaced, to a certain 
extent, the plants which had been destroyed by the 
recklessness of the cats. He obtained some wonder 
ful fishes and sea-birds. His collection of eggs was 
gi-eatly increased- He now prepared for a second 
exhibition at the Bi-andou Fair, 1846. On that occa- 
sion he was able to exhibit many old coina and 
ancient relics. 

This exhibition was more attractive and more suc- 
cessful than the first It yielded a better remunera- 
tion ; but, what was more satisfactory, Edward was 
much complimented by those who had inspected his 
Collection, It excited general applausa In short, it 
was considei-ed by Edward himself to be so successful 
as to induce hiui to remove the Collection to Aberdeen, 
for exhibition in that important city. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

■£XHIBITS mS COLLECTION IN ABERDEEN. 

^^ANTF was a comparatively Bmall and remote town ; 
^"\-hereaa Aberdeen was the centre of northern intellect 
^Uid business At Banff, comparatively few persona 
Isnew much about natural history or science ; whilst 
-Aberdeen had two universities, provided with profes- 
sors, students, and all the accompaniments of learning. 
X^t also contained a large and intelligent population of 
educated business men, tradesmen, and artizana. 

Edward was sanguine of success at Aberdeen. It 
"Was his City of Expectations, He was now doubly 
«i3esirous of giving up shoemaking, and devoting him- 
self to Natural History. For this purpose, he wanted 
■means and a settled income. He intended to devote 
tlie proceeds of his exhibition in several ways. He 
^Kiiad, indeed, almost settled them in his own mind. He 
"x^s'ould, in the first place, make aiTangements for opeu- 
i ng a coffee-house or provision shop for the employ- 
:*irient and support of his family. He would next 
^^urchase some works on Natural History by the best 
authors. He would probably also buy a microscope 

rttnd some otiier necessaiy scientific instruments. 
.Alnaschar, in the Arabian Mghts, with the basket of 
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glass at his feet, did not dream more of what h^» 
would do with his forthcoming income, than Edwarc^ 
did of what he would do with the successful resull-^s 
of his exhibition at Aberdeen. 

But Edward must now be up and doing. Th e 

cases had to be put in order ; new objects had to hi c 
added to the collection ; new birds bad to be stuffec^^. 
Some of the groups had to be arranged in dramat^Sc 
form. One of these consisted of the Death of Coc=k 
Robin, There was the Sparrow perched npoa a tw i;^ — ^. 

warrior-like, with his bow in one of his feet, and h _J 

arrow-case slung across Ms back. There was the re^^^- 
breasted Robin lying on a green and mossy knol^ — li 
with the arrow shot by the sparrow sticking in h^^^i' 
little heart ; and in a bum meandering close by, the^ ^*^ 
was a silvery fish with its little dish, catchic:^*'B 
Kobin'a life-blood. There was also a great blacn*"^^ 
beetle, with a thread and needle, ready to sew I 
shroud. 

In another case, the Babes in the Wood were r 
presented, — two Robin Redbreasts covering their tei*^^°' 
der bodies with leaves. There was a case of mio» 
entitled " Pussy from Home :" the mice, large an.* 
small, were going into and coming out of a nieal-ba^.-* 
which they were rifling. There was another larg 
case, containing a number of small birds in a stat— ^ ^ 
of great excitement, darting and pecking at an objec^^^^ 
in the middle of the case, which proved to be a Weaset^ '' 
attempting to rob a yellow Bunting's nest, oontainin^^ 
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SIX eggs, one of which the weasel had rolled out, 
Pprliapg the best case M-as the one containing a 
Pheasant, with six young birds, — all beautifully 
atuflFeci For this Edward was offered three guineas 
bePoi-e he left Banff. 

-A.t length all was ready, and Edward, with a light 
nea.i-t, left Banff for Aberdeen. The collection was 
tftt^i^ Jq six carriers' carta, — the largest that could be 
fouimJ^ Edward could not take it by railway, for 
ther-^ "(vere no railways then in Banff The whole 
tan-»i"iy accompanied the collection. It consisted o£ 
"^^■^^ai-d, his wife, and five children. They set out 
earl3^ in the morning of Fridny, the 31st of July 1846, 
^ Jnemorable day in Edward's history. The six 
'^'"^J-oads arrived aafe at Aberdeen on the evening 
"^'^^e following day, 

-^^<iward had previously taken the shop No. 132, 

- '-^iti Street, for the purposes of his exhibition. This 

./^^t is the finest in Aberdeen — perhaps the finest in 

*-la.nd. It is wide and broad, and about a mile 

^S- The houses are of hewn granite ; some of 

"*-*! cf massive and noble architecture. Union Street 

*^e representative street of the Grey City. 

"^tandbilla were issued, and advertisements pub- 

^''i in the local journals, announcing the opening 

_^>1q exhibition. In the handbill it was stated that 

^^ objects comprising this collection have been 

"^ ^-^oted in the counties of Banff and Aberdeen, and 

V^^^exved by a single individual, and that individual 
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a journeyman shoemaker. They have been exhibitec^L 
by him in Baii£f, to the delight and ailmiratioa o :^C 
every visitor — all being surprised at the beauty, order*-^ 
and multitude of the various objects, — some going sxzi» 
far as to doubt the fact of the proprietor being a sho^ — 
maker, saying that it was impossible for a person c»f 
that trade being able to do anything like what the^y 
saw before them ! " 

" Thomas Edward takes the liberty of stating thf*-"** 
the Collection is allowed by eminent Naturalists 
be one of the greatest curiosities ever offered for pnl 
lie inspection in this quarter, amounting, as it dot 
to above two thousand objects; and being the \tQj'9- 
of one individual, who had to labour under every di^^ 
advantage, having none to tell how or where to fin ^t 
the different objects, none to teach him how to pr^^ 
serve these objects when found, no sound of promise^*^ 
reward ringing in his ears to urge him on his singul*— ^ 
course, no friend to accompany him in his nightlj^ 
wanderings ; help from none ; but solely dependeiK — 
on his own humble abilities and limited i-esources, 

" Were it possible for words to describe, in adt 
quate terms, the unexampled assiduity and uaweariei 
perseverance with which Thomas Edward has labonrei 
in the formation of his Collection, it would surpri! 
every individual capable of reflection. Such not beini 
the case, a visit to the Exhibition can alone enabh 
the public to form any idea of the extent of 
labours. The ocean, the rocky shore, the shingly 
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Miidy twacli, the mendows, the cultivated fields, the 
whinny knowes, the woods ; the runDing hrooka, the 
st8gna.nt pools, the muddy and unsavoury ditches, 
the majshy flats ; old walls, ruined towers, and heath- 
elad l» tils, have all been visited and anxiously searched 
in or«3.^r to procure the objects which compose the 
Collection." 

Such was Edward's appeal to the people of Aber- 
deen "to come and see his Collection. The terms were 
"^ ^Doderate, — "Ladies and Gentlemen, Gd; Trades- 
people, 3d. ; Cliildren. half-price." The Aberdeen 
•'Ow^wZ thus noticed the Collection — " We have been 
Particularly struck with the very natural attitudes io 
""'"leh the beasts and birds of prey are placed ; some 
feiiig represented as tearing their victims, others feed- 
S tlieir young, and some looking sideward or back- 
*t(i, with an expression of the eye which indicates 
^ fear of interruption. The birds are very beautiful, 
** the entomological Bpecimeiis wjll be found ex- 
*^*iiogly interesting." 

On the Thursday following his arrival in Aber- 
^^t», Edward opened his collection. He was in hopes 
*^**.t there would he a rash to see the objects which 
^ liad collected with so much difhculty during the 
^^^t eight years. He believed in himself, though 
^«tiere did not yet believe in him. But there was no 
^Usb— no eager multitude crowding the door of No. 
^^25. Indeed, very few persons called to see the Col- 
lection. These might, however, tell thuir friends of 
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ita interest, and the rush might still come. But 'h&- 
waited in vain. The rush never came. 

The principal people who called upon him durin^^ 
the first ten days were Btuffed-bird sellers, and per — - 
sons who pestered him to buy nearly everything of &= "^ 
bestial kind, alive or dead. Some of the article^^a 
offered were monstrosities or delusions, such as doubl^H« 
chickens, double mice, a kitten with a rat's head, ^^bs 
double-headed dog, a rat with two tails, both curled u^^q) 

like a pig's, — and such like objects. These peopl* e 

were all bowed to the door. 

Seveittl ladies called upon Edward to consult hiicz^ani 
about their favourite peta One bad a lapdog thaa^^t 
was sick ; another a bird that was lame ; others ha- -j^'I 
crippled or diseased cata He was asked to com-^i=>8 
and see a pig that had broken one of its legs, j^- — ^ 
gentleman called upon Mm one day about an ol- ■^^'^ 
and favourite rabbit whose front teeth had grown s-^^^" 
forward that it could not eat, — " Would he come an^ -*^ 
cut them off?" "No ! he had not time. He mua^^^** 
attend to his exhibition." 

Very few people came. Those who did com^£==-^^-^ 
knew very little about uatm^l history. Thei- -*- ' 
ignorance of the works of nature seemed to EdwarC^^:^^^ 
surprising. Only a few knew anything, exceptiii^^^^* 
about the commoner sorts of animals. As to th^^^ 
number, and nature, and habits of living creatures--^^^^ 
they appeared to know next to nothing. The tnuis^ — 
formation of insects was a mystery to them. The;^^^^ 
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ooold Dot see how it was possible for an ugly cater- 
pillar to become transformed into a beautiful butterfly, 
Edward felt very much for the ignorance of men of 

Ihifi own class : it was simply deplorable. 
Dr. MacgiUivray, Professor of Natural History in 
Mai-iscbal College, Aberdeen, called upon Edward, 
and was mucli pleased with his collection of BanfT- 
shire fauna. The professor told him that the inha- 
bitants of Aberdeen were not yet prepared for an 
exhibition of this kind. There was not even a public 
museum in the city ; no collection of nataral objects ; 
no free library; nothing for the enlightenment of the 
higher and nobler faculties of man ! To this cause 
Edward, in a great measure, attributed the failure of 
his exhibition. Some of the professors who after- 
wards called to see the collection, told Edward that 
"the people of Aberdeen were not yet prepared for 
snch an exhibition, especially as it had been the work 
<:>f a poor man. He had come several centuries too 
^Mjon." 

Several of the persons who examined the exhibi- 
■fcion, did not believe that it had been the work of 
^^Idward at all Among his better-class visitors was 
^fc, gentleman who frequently came in as he passed, 
ELnd carefully examined the specimens. He sometimes 
y^ave Edward half-a-crown, and would not take any 
czilange back. The gentleman was an inveterate and 
I>eT8istent interrogator. His questions were usually 
*>f a personal character. But Edward had by thia j 
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time prepared a hag of forgetfulricss, into 
put all the disagreeable thiDgs that were said to him ; 
and once there, he remembered them no more. EA- 
ward believed that his visitor belonged to the mec 
profession, and that he was connected with a nei^ 
bouring dispensary.* 

One day the visitor amved, and without looking 
at the specimens, he went directly up to Edward am 1 
asked. "Well, how are you getting on?" "Very 
poorly," was the answer. "And no wonder!" said 
the visitor. " How ?" " How !" he almost shouted- 
" because the people here don't believe ia such 
thing. I am sure of it from what I know and bail 
heard myself" 

" But if they would ouly come 1" 

" Come ? that's the very tiling. It seems the>''W 
not come. And although they did, what satisfactory 
evidence is there that what they see is the result *^^ 
your own unaided and individual labour? Tou a-*"® 
quite a stranger here. Tou should have had sorx*^ 
persons of high standing in the city to take yt*** 
under their patronage : say the professors of ha'*''* 
colleges, or tiio provost and town-council. Oh I j 
needn't shake your head and look at the floor. 
would have been much better." 

" I never considered myself in a position," 
Edward, " to ask such a favour." 

* It nas afterwnrda found tlutt the visitor irss Dr. Cftden 
one of the pHnotpikl phyaii^iiuia anil oonlistB of the cilj. 
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** Then you'll not succeed here unless you do some- 
*-lujig of the BOit." 

** In that case, then," said Edward, " I'll be pJaiii 
eiiough to tell you that I never will succeed." 

"Yon are too stiff — too unbending," said the 
I^>octor. " Then, you know very well, that you have 
lobody in Aberdeen to confirm your extraordinaiy 
statement. You say that the whole of this collection 
is entirely the work of your own hands, and that it 
's your own exclusive property !" 

"Yes ! I bought the game birds ; and as regards 
theotheis, I procured the whole of them myself, — pre- 
■siTWi them and cased them, juat as you see them." 

" And had you to work for your living all that 
timer' 

** Yea ; and for the living of my family too." 
" Then you have a wife and a family V 
" Yes, I have five children." 
"The devil!" 
" So, air, I paid children." 

" Ah, yes, I know ; I beg your pardon. But do you 
"•ean to say that you have maintained your wife and 
laiuily by working at your trade, all the while that 
yon have been making this collection ?" 
" Tea." 

" Oh, nonsense ! How is it possible that you 
couJd have done that ?" 

" ^y never losing a single minute, nor any part oi 
'Minute, that I could by any means improve." 
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" Did you ever liear of aoy one else who had et 
doue the like before V 

" No. But thousands might have done it, and mi 
more too." 

■' Well, I don't believe it I have never heaid of 
such ft thing, and I have never read of such a thing !" 

" But I never thought," said Edward, " that I 
doing anything, that any one else might not hi 
done. I was quite unaware of the fact that I 
doing anj-thing in the least way meritorious. But 
if I ha^'e, aa a journeyman shoemaker, dons anything 
worthy of praise, then I must say that tbere is not a 
working man on the face of the earth that could not 
have done much more than I have done ; for of all the 
occupations that are known, that of shoemaking 
surely the very -worst." 

" Had you been an outsida-worker, I would 
have thought so much about it ; but even then it 
would have been surprising. But having to work 
from morning to night in a shoemakei's shop — where 
these things can neither be seen nor found — the thing 
is perfectly inconceivable. I'll give my oath that, so 
far as Aberdeen ia concerned, or I believe any other 
place, there is not a single working-man who could. 
by himself, have done anything of the sort. I tell 
you, that there is no person who knows the labouring 
people and their circumstances, better than I do ; 
and I tell you ^ain, that, situated as they are, 
thing ia quite impossible. They have neither 
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leaming noi tlie opportunities uecessary for scieotitic 
puTHuits ; iior yet the time nor the money to spare 
for the paipose. No, poor devils 1 they need all 
their time and all their money to eke out their bare 
and hall-starved existence." 

" I quite agree with you," replied Edward, " in 
some of your remarks ; but I am sorry to say that the 
wretchedness you allude to, is in too many cases at- 
tributable to themselves, and also to their slatternly 
and improvident wives. They do not go into the 
fields to drink in the sweets of nature, but rush 
unthinkingly into the portals of hell, and drown 
iheir sorrows in whisky. In this way tliey beggar 
themselves and pauperise their families." 

"There is doubtless something in that," said the 
doctor, " but I spoke in general. Of course, there 
are exceptions. It would appear that you are one, 
and a most extraordinary one too. And here it is 
that I am most puzzled. I can't understand bow 
you have done all this single-hauded Besides, you 
must have read a great deal You must have liad 
access to the best scientific works ; and you must 
also have possessed sufficient means to enable you 
to collect and arrange these things as they now are." 

" Permit me to say, sir," said Edward, " that I am 
not a book-learner, nor have I ever read any scientific 
vorks. I never bad any access to them. Kor do I 
possess any means besides those that I have earned 
by hard and constant work.' 
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"What I have you had no education} nn 
to scientiSc works ?" 

"No, Bir." 

"Then, how the deuce did you manage V 

" Well, I think I have told you that several 
befine. But 111 tell you sgaiD, — this time in a 
words. My chief school was the Earth, and my 
principal teacher was Nature, Wlmt I have been 
able to do, has been done by economising o-ery 
farthing of money, and every moment of time." 

" Do you mean to say that you got no education, 
and had no money but what you workedfort" _ 

" I do, and" ■ 

" Confounded nonsense I " ^ 

"Allow me to proceed! It is not always thoee 
who have the most money and the best educa 
tion, tliat do the most work, either in natural histoi 
or anything else." 

" Oh yes : That's all very well ; but irt noij 
the point But (looking at his watch) I find I 
go. ril call again ; for I am detemuned to be at the 
bottom of this affair." 

The ne.xt time he called, Edward was standing at 
the door. " Well," said he. " I can't wait to-day, for T 
have to go into the country, and I can't be home for 
a week. But here's your fare." "No, no," said 
Edward ; " you haven't been in." " Veiy well, here 
goes !" and he pitched the fare in amongst the hi) 
When Edward went to look at the fare, instead 
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!imy, he found a crown-piece. The genUeman 
laever called again. By Uie time he returned from 
the country, the exhibition was at an end. 

As Edward had announced in his handhiU that 
he had been an inhabitant of Aberdeen, and worked 
at the Grandholm Mills in hia boyhood, some of his 
old companions called upon him at the Exhibition. 
The paragraph in the handbill was as follows : — " The 
idea of ha\Tug a collection of the Works of Nature 
■as first formed by him (the Exhibitor) in very early 
fe, and whilst traversiug the country in the vicinity 
of Aberdeen, but more particularly when wandering 
amongst the delightful haughs of Grandholm, where 
he went to work when little more than nine years 
of age. Should this come under the notice of any of 
those who were mill-mates with Thomas Edward, 
they perchance may remember the boy they all 
■wondered at so much, because he would not join 
in their youthful sports, but rather chose to wander 
alone through the woods or by the banks of the Don, 
in quest of those objects, the pursuit of which in after 
years cost liim so much labour, time, and expense." 

As nearly twenty years had passed since Edward 
had worked at the spinning-mills, ha failed to recog- 
niae his early companions when they called, until 
they mentioned some circumstance or conversation 
■which brought them to his recollection. Some 
walked round the collection before they made them- 
selves known to him, whilst others did ao as they 
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flutered. But one and all agreed, that though Ihey 
might hare imagined that Edwaid had done Eoto^ 
tluDg towards making the collection, they could aoi 
believe that he had done it all by himself whilst 
working at his tmde. They were working men them 
selves, and knew what they had to contend with, in 
the form of want of time, want of means, and difScnl- 
ties of all sorts. These considerations only tended 
to heighten their sense of astonishment the more. 

Some of Edward's other acquaintances also called. 
and they, like the others, declared that it was perfectly 
impossible for any working-man to have made mcb 
a collection by himself without any extraneona lid- 
One of his old sbopmates called freqnently, and 
Edward endeavoured to convince him that the thins 
was quite feasible ; but he insisted that he must 
have got assistance or help in some way or another. 

"Well," said Edward, "you remember how I 
worked beside you in the old garret in Shoe Lane, 
bow I was never idle, and was always busy at some- 
thing, whether I had shoemaking to do or not. Veiy 
well I I continued the same practice after I left you; 
and when I got a wife, instead of growing lazier, I 
became more ardent than ever. I squeezed the pith 
and substance out of every moment to make the mos! 
of it ; and raxed and drew every farthing out 1 
piece of india-rubber, until I could neither rax t 
draw it any more. I have thus endeavoured i 
make the most and the best of everything." 
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A new idea seemed to strike the man. " But did 

ye no get some bawbees wi' yer wife?" 

" No," said Edward, " not a bawbee ! But, though 
poor in cash, she brought me a dowiy worth more 
thiin all the money ever coined I" 

" Trash, man, trash ! Jat could be better than 
'filler till a puir man \ " 

" Well, m tell you. She brought me a remarkably 
sound and liealthy body, — strong bones, and a casket ' 
veil filled with genuine common sense, or rather a 
mind far superior to that usually possessed by the 
majority of her sex. Now that's what I call better 
than money. And I can tell you also, that if young 
Bien were to look out for such wives, they would be 
mble to lead their lives to much better purpose than 
they now do. Tour tap-rooms, and dram-shops, and 
poblic-houses, would then have fewer and far less 
eager customers. And, if I am not much mistaken, 
there would be many more happy homes and happy 
families, especially amongst the poor ; instead of the 
miserable, heart-sickening, disease-engendering hovels, 
which are a curse and a stain upon our so-called 
'drilisation." 

" Tell be a temperance man, then, are ye ?" 

" Yes ; I'm temperate enough. And if wives would 
look more to tiieir husbands' comfort, as well as to 
.the interests of their own families, there would 
;be &r more temperance men, as you call them, than 
ithere are now. I'm not a member of the Temperance 
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Society ; nevertheless I am in favour of everythiDg 
that would make people more sober and diligent^ and 
tend to man's good, both here and hereafter" 

" But," continued the man, " are ye satisfied tiiata 
ye got nae help in the way I hinted }' ■ 

" None whatever ! ° 1 

" But far did ye learn the wrightin' (carpentering), 
the paintin', and the glazin' i" 

" At ray aiu fireside, where everj-thing good should 
be learnt. My teachers were, — first, ' Necessity/ and. 
secondly, another teacher, of whom you may not haTa 
heard, called Will." i 

" Ye're a mystery," said the man, I 

"Perhaps I may be," answered Edward; * botH 
111 just tell you three things, whether you may under- 
stand the ■ mystery' or not My neighbours in Banff 
say of me, that ' that man surely means to tak" the 
world by speed o' fit' My shopmates say, that 
■ Tam is just the lad for taking time by the forelock ;' 
and many of the inhabitants say, ' Whoever may be 
seen lounging about at the lazy comers, yonll never 
see Edward among them." Now, these are three 
little Duts, which I hope you will crack amongst your 
shopmates ; and I hope they will do them good." 

One day two ladies came to see the Exhibition. 
They looked over the collection, and one of theno 
came up to Edward, and looked him straight in t 
face. She asked him if he belonged to Aberdeen. 
" Well," he replied, " although I was not bom i 




Aberdeen, 8ti]l I may say 1 belong to it. My mother 
■was an Aberdeen woman, and I was brought up here, 
until I went to Banff." " Ah," said the lady, " I 
thought so. Your countenance and appearance are 
veiy much the same as they were when I last saw 
yon." "Indeed!" 

" Were you not at one time a private in the Aber- 
deenshire militia?" " I was; but what of that!" 
" Allow me to explain : Do you remember running 
out of the ranks one day while at drill, and flying 
after a butterfly ?" " I do," said Edward. 

" And of being pursued and taken prisoner by a 
corporal and four men of your company, when yoii 
■were brought up before the officer, who gave you 
your liberty ?" 

" Yes," said Edward, " all that is true." " And 
perhaps you remember that there was a group 
of ladies with the officer?" "Oh yes, I remember 
that" " "Well, then, I was one of those ladies ; and 
I first proposed to the others that we should inter- 
cede with the captain to let you off." 

The lady then proceeded to explain that she her- 
self was an entomologist, and bad been greatly pleased 
with the collection, Edward, on his part, thanked 
her most cordially for the good service she had been 
able to do for him on the links that day, now so long 
past " But now," she added, " as one good turn de- 
serves another, will you come and take your tea and 
sapper with us some evening?" Edward was tbiin- 
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derstnick at this proposal, for he was an exceed- 
ingly shy and bashful man, though he had been sucli 
a " hempy " in his youth. " Oh no I " atiid he, " I can- 
not venture on taking such a liberty." " I'll have no 
denial," 6aid the lady ; " there will be only a few 
friends who wish to make your acquaintance,' 

The idea of being exhibited as a Lioa was perfectly 
revolting to Edward; so he again protested that he 
could not accept the invitation, however kindly it 
was meant " No, no ; you must come. There's my 
card and address, and when I have fixed the day, 111 
send yon an invitation. Good-day. Now rememberl 
one good turn deserves another!" And away sha 
went, leaving Edward looking rather sheepish, and 
fumbling in his hand a piece of elegantly-got-up and 
highly aromatic pasteboard. 

When the servant came with the invitation two 
days later, Edward returned a messc^e that it was 
impossible for him to accept the invitation, because 
he could not leave his collection. The servant again 
returned, and invited him to attend the party after 
the exhibition had been closed for the night. He 
again politely refused. 

The lady never returned to the exhibition ; and 
Edward felt that he had grievously offended her bj 
refusing her invitation. Tet, had she known of 
position at the time, her heart would have mell 
with pity at liia sufferings. But this was of 
touching and too delicate a nature to be explained to 
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her. By that time, althougli Edward's doom waa not 
altogether sealed, still he knew, humanly speaking, 
that his fate was inevitahly fixed, and that he had no 
visible means of escape from his lamentable position. 

"We have said that when Edward opened his eihi- 
bitioD in Aberdeen, he expected that there would be 
B large influx qf visitors to see the collection of 
objects in natural history, which he had made with 
80 much labour and diEEculty. But there was no 
rush whatever. The attendance was always very 
Bmall. The eshibition-room was for the most part 
offipty. Edward at first thought that he had fixed the 
price too higL But he could remedy that defect. The 
better classes had failed him ; now he wonld try the 
working-people. He would call "the millions" to 
his aid. Accordingly he reduced the entrance-price 
to a penny. 

But "the millions" never cam& So far as 
Edward's collection was concerned, their minds 
seemed as hard and impenetrable as the adaman- 
tine houses in which they lived. Their hearts, he 
thought, were made of their native granite. Still 
he woidd make another effort. He now advertised 
more widely than before, thinking that extended 
publicity might prove successful He had bills 
printed by the thousand ; he employed sandwich- 
men to carry them about, to distribute them in the 
market, in the principal thoroughfares, at the gates 
of the factories and principal working places, and 
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in evexT place xesoited to by woikiiig people. To 
aooommodate them, he opened the exhibition at eight 
instead of ten in the morning ; and kept it open nntil 
ten o'clock at nighL 

It was of no avail The millions did not come. 
The attendance even fell oC Some days only a few 
pence were taken ; on other days nothing. Days, 
weary days, went on, and still there was no soocesSw 
Yet Edward had plenty of advisers. Some thought 
that the collection should have been exhibited near 
the centre of the town, where the working classed 
lived. Edward was fiedn to think that there might 
be something in this. He found a large room which 
he thought would answer the purpose ; but he was 
required to pay the rent beforehand, and to give 
security for ten pounds This was entirely out of 
the question, for he could not give security for ** ten 
bawbees." One person, who had been a showman, 
advised him to Lave immense placards outside, and 
to have a band of music to attract the people. He 
must have show and hubbub. " That was the thins 
that attracted folk ; whereas his exhibition was all 
iu the inside.' But Edward would not have any of 
such attractions. 

In short, the exhibition was fast approaching its 
end. The rent of the shop had to be paid, and he had 
no money to pay it His wife and fEunily had to 
be maintained, and he had no means of TwaJT^fttitiiwg 
them. All that he took at the door, was required to 
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'pey the cost of the bills and advertisements. By the 
'«iid of the tliird week, he was deep in debt Though 
i^e had been earning small wages, he had never before 
been in debt To think of being in deht was in 
itself an agony. What was he to do % He was sink- 
ing deeper and deeper, with no prospect of deliver- 
' auce. 

I By the Friday of the fourth week, he had alt<>- 
gether lost hope. He had taken nothing in the shape 
of money that day. His exhibition was entirely 
deserted. He sank into the lowest state of despond- 
ency. About three o'clock he received a letter from 
his master at BaofT, telling him that if be did not 
I'etum immediately to his work, he would be under 
1 the necessity of giving his employment to another. 
"Betum immediately?" That was impossible. What 
irag he to do with his collection? How was he to 
;defray his debt ? 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, if, tmder these 
deplorable circumstances, despair — despair of the 
worst description — should have got the better, at least 
for-a time, of his over-taxed and over-sensitive brain. 
He was in a strange place, — a place which had once 
known him, but knew him no more. Hia wife and 
his five children were altogether dependent upon him, 
though they were at present living with his aged 
Bod infirm parents. He was deep in debt, for which, 
if not liquidated, his collection would be seized, — a 
eollection, rather than part with which, he would have 
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sactifioed his Ufe^ At the s&me time, the loss of woil^ 
■tarratioii, and min, Etai«d Mm in Uie face. Is it 
■nipming that, thus fiitoated, despair should for a 
time have got the mastery over his better and sounder 
judgment \ 

The afternoon was faradvanced Hisdinner.v] 
had been brought to him an hour before^ still laj 
tasted. He vas pacing up and dovu the apaitmenti 
pondering over his miserable position, when his fotha 
entered Edward was looking so agitated, that the 
old man inquired " what ailed him f * He said be was 
going ont, and went towards the door, fearing lest his 
wife or any of his children might appear. His father 
stepped between him and the door, remonstrating with 
him, and saying that he was not fit to go oat in such 
a state. But a woman eutering, attracted his father's 
attention, and Edward was thus allowed to slip away 
onobserved. 

Edward rushed down Union Street, on his way 
to the sands. At first he thought of going to the Bee 
at the Craiglug ; but he bethought him that it would 
be better to go to the sea-shore, where it might-be 
thought his death was accidental From the time of 
his leaving the shop in Union Street until about four 
hours after, when he recovered his senses, his memoiy 
remained almost a complete blank. He had a vague 
idea of crossing the links, and seeing some soldiers at 
the foot of the BroadhilL But beyond that, he re- 
membered next to nothing. Unlike a dream, of wbiok. 
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I ODe remembers some confused ideas, this blank in hie 
I mental life Avas never filled up, and the purpose for 
I whicli he wandered along the sands left little further 
I impression upon his memory. He remembered, how- 
I ever, the following circumstances : 

He had thrown off his hat, coat, and waistcoat, 

I before rushing into the sea ; when a dock of sander- 

lings lit upon the sands near him. They attracted 

■ his attention. They were running to and fro, some 
I piping their low Bhrill whistle, whilst others were 

probing the wet sand with their bills as the waves 
receded. But amongst them was another bird, larger 
and darker, and apparently of different habits to the 
others. Desirous of knowing something of the nature 

■ of this bird, he approached the sanderlings. They 
rose and flew away. He followed them. They lit 
again, and again he observed the birds as before. 
Away they went, and he after thera. At length 
he was stopped at Don mouth. When he recovered 
his consciousness, he was watching the flock of birds 
flying away to the farther side of the river. He had 
forgotten all his miseries in liis intense love of nature. 
His ruling passion saved him. 

How long the chase lasted he never could telL 
It must have occupied him more than an hour. He 
found himself divested of his hat, coat, and vest ; 
and he went back to look for them. He had no 
further desire to carry out the purpose for which he 
had descended to the sea His only thought was 
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of the Don, he never saw it. He saw its companions, 

the aauderlings ; but the providential bird had goue. 
So far as Edward knew, he never saw the like of that 
bird again. 

Although chagrined at his disappointment, he felt 
himself, oa the whole, more refreshed and settled 
in his mind than when he left home. After break- 
fast — the first food he had taken since the previous 
morning — he went to Union Street to open his ex- 
hibition. As he was not disturbed by visitors, he 
bad plenty of time for reflection. He had now to 
consider how he couM honourably extricate himself 
from the trap into wliii;h he had so unwittingly and 
80 unfortunately fallen. 

>The only way which presented itself was by 
malcing a terrible sacrifice, — namely, by selling the 
whole of bis collection. It took him many long and 
tntter heart-pangs before be could arrive at this con- 
idnsion. But force, stern force, prevailed over all 
other considerations. He must, so far as he could, 
get honourably out of debt, although not a farthing of 
balance might remain. Yes I his eight years' collec- 
tion of birds and natural objects must go, so that he 
might stand upright befoiB the world. Accordingly, 
an advertisement appeared in the newspapers offering 
•3iQ collection for sale. 

After the aunouuuemeut appeared, several gentle- 

I called and told him that he was quite wrong 

1 offering his collection for sale. He bad several 




THE COLLECTION SOLD. 

letters from Banff, to the same effect. Some of his I 
conespondents t1ii?re offered tlieir suggestions audi 
advice. Tbey said that as the coUectioD had been I 
made in Baiiflfahire, it properly belonged to Banfishiie ; 
and that it would be an everlasting slnr npon tha 
county if it were allowed to go elsewhere. One gentle- 
man of influence requested Edward to delay the sale 
for a few days, in order that he might be enabled to 
obtain subscriptions, so as to secure the collection for 
Banff. Twenty pounds could easily be collected in 
Banff for such a purpose. If the subscribers did not 
themselves buy it, there was a Scientific Society in 
Banff that would certainly buy it, to form the nucleus 
of a coUectioQ of Banffshire fauna. 

Edward accordingly postponed the sale for some 
days. He had great faith in his correspondent, who 
was himself a member of the society in question. The 
gentleman had considerable influence in the district, 
and would doubtless do what he could to raise the 
requisite money to purchase the collection- But^ alas I 
how fatile are promises. Words ! mere words I Dajrs 
passed, and no further communicationa arrived. Ed- 
ward was now pressed for his debts, aod he could no 
longer postpone the sale of the collection. The spark 
of hope that had been kindled in his breast, died oat 
All hope of salvation from any quarter had fled. He 
must meet his difficulties as he best could. It was 
now the middle of the sixth week, and his expenses 
were increasing daily. Accordingly, he accepted the 
offer of £2U ; 10s. for tha whole of his collection 1 




It was a bitter pang to part with it ; but the thing 
must be dona Howling was of no use. Edward was 
even glad to get that paltry sum, in order to be at last 
set free The gentleman (Mr. Grant) who bought the 
collection, wished it for hia boy, who had a taste for 
natural history. The Bpecimens were removed to his 
house at Ferrj-bilL They were afterwards packed up 
and sent to his place in St Kicholas Street^ where 
they were stored up in some damp and unsuitable 
room ; and, being otherwise neglected, it ia believed 
that the whole collection eventually went to ruin. 

Perhaps Edward might have got more money for 

his collection if he had broken it up, and offered it in 

lota. Professor Dickie was willing to buy a number 

f his specimens, and to pay a good price for them ; 

tat this would have involved a considerable loss of 

me, and also a considerable increase of expense. 

B waa therefore under the necessity of disposing of 

B whole at once. 

"Whatever," says Edward, "may have been the 
1 cause of my ruin and want of success, I must say 
lat, althougli I was not supported and eneour^ed, I 
tad no real claim upon the inhabitants of Aberdeen. 
% certainly do owe many of them — particularly those 
i the upper and middle classes of society — a deep 
{debt of gratitude for their courteous attention and 
leii offered hospitality. Although circumstances 
i not allow me to avail myself of their kindness, I 
lave never forgotten the unfeigned favours which 
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they proffered me. I know that some of them we» 
deeply offeuded at my refusing their iuvitatioDB ; bot^j 
had Ihey kuowo of my deplorable position at th*1 
time, I feel certain that their feeling of offence voi]ld| 
have given place to the deeper and softer feeling 
pity for the unfortunate." 
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OHAI'TER X. 

RESUMES HIS FORMER HABITS. 

iWAKD liad left Banff on tlic Slat of July 1846, full 
of hope ; after six weeks he returned to it, full 
of despair. He had gone to Aberdeen with hia col- 
lection, accompanied by hia wife and family ; he re- 
turned from it alone and on foot, without a 8ingle 
specimen of his collection, and without a penny in his 
pocket that he could call his own. He felt ruined, 
disappointed, beggared, — his aims and hopes in life 
blasted. He was under the necessity of leaving liis 
wife and children at Aberdeen; for they could not tra- 

fifty miles to BanH' on foot. 

Edwaid felt teixibJy crushed on re-entering his 
desolate home. A strange-like heaviness of mind 
came over him. The place was drear and lonesome. 
It waa 80 different from what it had once been. It 
was no longer enlivened hy the prattle of his children, 
or the pleasant looks of liis wife. There was neither 
fire, nor food, nor money. Ttie walls, which, only 
^s few weeks before, had been covered with his trea- 
;lures — the results of the hard labour of years — were 
,re and destitute. The house was desolation itself. 

After remaining there for a short time, a neigh- 
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bour came in, and asked Edward to come to bis house 
and get Bome food. He most gladly assented to the 
proposaL He afterwards went to see bis toaster, and 
arranged with him as to the re-commeacement of his 
work. This was easily accomplished, as Edward was 
considered a Don at his trade.* After tbia bad been 
settled, he went to pay a short visit to a fiiend at 
Gardenstown, until his wife and family had returned 
from Aberdeen. Edward could not bear to remain 
in his house until they had come back. Nor could 
be yet pay for their journey. But the carrier, who 
bad taken the collection and the family to Aberdeen, 
cheerfiUly consented to bring the latter back free. 

It was during this interval that Edward lived for 
a few days with his friend, Mr. Gordon of Gardens- 
town. The place had long been one of Edward's fa- 
vourite haunts. He was able, in a sort of way, to enjoy 
the coast scenery, to see the busy fishermen going out 
to sea in the evenings, and to listen to the noisy 
clamour of the sea-fowl at Gararie Mobr, 

When Edward knew that bis wife and family had 
reached Banff, he returned home, and was joyfully met 

* Master ihoomnkers, in those days, employed Men's men (that 
U msn who made Men's shoea). Women's men, Boot men, ud 
Pump men, Bccording to the branch they worked at Those nba 
•■xeelled in proRdency were caUed Dons. Edwant was a Don 
Pomp man. Few excelled him at that part of the buainea*. Il 
was for this reason that his master objected to his leaving the (bop 
»o often on his Natural History excursions ; as he could find no one 
eUe to do this part of the work so well. 
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by his wife and baims. Home had already begun 
to look more homely. There was a fire to sit down 
beside, and a family circle to converse with. Care, 
despondency, and despair, had already to a certain 
.extent been cast aside. There would yet be peace 
and plenty about the fireside. Edward threw off 
'.the showman's garb, and donned that of the hard- 
Torking alitor.' Next morning he was busy at his 
bade, sewing, hammering, and " skelping away at the 
leather." 

During the ensuing antumn and winter, he passed 
liiB time at his ordinary daily work. He refrained 
from going out at night. He had parted with ail his 
■objects in Natural History, and he did nothing as 
yet to replace them. But his mind had been at 
■work all the while. As spring advanced, he found 
it impoaaible to check his nding passion. TTia day's 
work done, he again started with his gun on his 
•■houlder, his insect boxes and appendages slung 
Kund bis back, his plant case by his side, and a host 
of pill boxes, small bottles, and such like, packed 
JD Ha pockets. Away he went, with heart as light 
IS a feather, to search, as long as light remained, for 
tenants of the woods, the fields, and the sea-shore. 

When daylight faded into darkness, he would 
■it down as usual for a nap — it did not matter where, 
—by the side of a rock, on a sand-bank, in a hole in 
flie ground, in a dry ditch, under the cover of a bush, 
* SuCOT — Shoemnkar. 
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his stock was replenished. Edward cairied iu them 
alugB, caterpillars, snails, ■worms, spiders, shells, vari- 
oua sorts of insects, eggs of small birds, and every 
other little nick-nack that he wished to preserva 
Here is his description of his hunting paraphernalia : — 
" My coat had eight pockets, four outside and four 
inside. The two lower inside ones were ' meal-pocks' 
for size. My waistcoat, too, had four rather hig re- 
ceptacles : the term 'waistcoat pockets' could scarcely 
describe them. Besides these, I had a number of hags 
or wallets, hung over my shoulders, or tied round my 
middle, or under my coat, according to their intended 
uses. I had also several queer-looking things which 
I carried in my hands and called ' accessories ;' for 
ithere is no other specific name for the articles. 
Nevertheless, all had their quota of chip-boxes, ex- 
cept my butterfly and moth-case, and my plant book. 
These were generally kept sacred for their respective 
purposea" 

On one occasion Edward went out for a three 
days' ramble among the Ballooh hills, between Keith 
and Huntly, about twenty miles south-west of Banff. 
The object of his journey was to collect butterflies, 
moths, and various objects. He had not his gun with 
him, but he had many more chip-boxes than usual 
kA friend of his had often urged him to bring him a lot 
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sfy him. He had been 
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very successful in '. 
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rch, and had also filled many boxes for his friend. 
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ICE. :f liie ^iiiri day, while he was 





bosOj cQgiged oa a wild, wide^ and dfwilata moor, 
he wmssttzdedliTaaaddcBSMdioflig^itiiii^ Had 
he becA asfeewim^ to die wcadier instead of to lus own 

pazsBxts^ he m^Eit hanre aeen the biooding donds 
wioidin^ their war tewnxds him from the aoath. 
mi^fat tLen hnTe ftmod some eonTement shelter 
theiii^«idmgs&3r3L fias after the fizstCndi of l^U::*- 
nin^ it hnke npm hxm almost at onoeL He 
aeaioetf got his thizigs pot in orde^ and the ani 
hoxes deposited in his coat pockety wlien 
came the d^nge ! Xooe hot those who have 
onder the in^hmn^^ of hiQ-ainfl; can have any idea 
theb tzemenioQS force It is like the downpour 
cstazacL The rain fiJIs in sheets^ in waTea^ 
solid Nothing bat the stiffest weather-pioof 
keep the water on:. 

£dward*s fixst thoo^rht was shelter! Bat w 
coald he find i: ? Xot a hoase was to be seen ; 
wall, not a t:«e, not a bush. He oonld not 
even a hole in a sandbanlL There was nothing 
he coold see around him bat a dreary, bleak, 
spread moor. Nevertheless he set o£^ running 
fast as he coold, in the hope of at length 
some friendly haven. After having nm a long 
amidst thunder and lightning, through water, 
and heather, he stopped for a moment to consi-' 
where he was running. There was still no sign 
house, or hut, or shealing. The place where he 
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■was crossed by numerous paths, but he knew just 
as mach of the one path as he did about the other. 
Tlie country round him was one wide expanse of 
moorland. There was nothing before him but moor, 
moor, moor I He saw no object that cotdd serve to 
guide him. He merely saw the outlines of the 
nearest hills faintly visible throngb the watery haze ; 
but he did not recognise them. He began to feel 
himself lost on a lonesome moor. 

He was now at his wits' end. Having been for 
some time without food, he was now becoming faint 
And yet he could not remain where he was. He again 
began to run. The sky was now almost as black as 
night, and the sheets of rain were falling as heavily 
as before. Only the vivid flashes of lightning enabled 
him to trace the direction in which he was going. 
He plunged into bog after bog ; extricated him- 
self; and then ran for life. Sometimes be came 
to a likely track and followed it ; but it led to 
nothing, — only to a succession of tracks which led 
off in various directions across the moor. At last lie 
ran straight forward, without paying any regard to 
tracks. By continuing in this couibb he events 
Tially came to a road, — a gladsome sight, because it 
must lead to some dwelling or other. But which way 
ahonld he go? He knew nothing of the direction of 
the road, for he had altogether lost his reckoning, 
and eveiy landmark was invisible. 

After a few moments' consideration he bethought 
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him of the direction in which Huntly might possibly 
lie ; and aa that town was hia intended destination, he 
faced about, as he tboaght, in that direction, and com- 
menced running again at full speed. After having 
run for about a mile, he came in sight of his destined 
bav(;n, — a house. It stood on a slight elevation, 
with its back to the road, and was surrounded by a 
turf-and-stone wall Collecting his remaining strength 
he ran up the slope, cleared the dyke at a bound, ani 
rushed into the house without further ceremony. 

He found two little maidens inside, who looki 
rather frightened at his sudden appearance. And no 
wonder! He must have looked more like a Lunatic 
than a Naturalist. Being completely exhausted, he 
threw himself right down on a seat without speaking 
a single word. When he recovered his breath, he 
Oiked pardon of the littU- damsels for running in bo 
unceremoniously ; " he had been overtaken by the 
storm." He asked them if he might be allowed to 
rest there until the storm ceased ? 

" I dinna ken," said one of the girls, " oor tuitfaier's 
nae in. She's oot brealdn' sticks ; but," she added, 
" I daresay ye may." 

There was a good fire of sods and peats on the 
floor. Edward went towards it, with his dripping 
clothes, to dry himself He now began to look at his 
belongings. He first took oET his hat, which was the 
hiding-place for many of his treasures. He foand^ 
iJiat the bundles of rare moss which he had picked 
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on the mooT, and also the flies which he had pinned 
into the crown of his hat, were all right Hia hat 
was usually two-storied ; we wish we could have 
given a section of it. The lower part contained his 
head, and the other, above it, separated by a thin 
piece of hoard, contained mossea, birds' eggs, butter- 
flies, insects, and such like. 

He next proceeded to take off some of his wallets. 
But, just as he had begun to remove them, he heard 
the girls behind him twittering and giggling. Turn- 
ing round, he saw one of them pointing to his back, 
and trying to suppreaa her mirth. He could not 
imagine the reason. Another, and yet another stifled 
laugh ! On his looking round again, they rushed 
out of the room ; and then he heard them exploding 
■with laughter. The cause of their merriment was this. 
The storm of rain had soaked Edward to the skin. 
Every pocket and wallet was full of chip-boxes and 
water. The glue of the boxes ]iad melted ; the ants, 
vorma, slugs, spiders, caterpillars, and such like, had 
all escaped, and were mixed up in a confused masti. 
They shortly began to creep out of the innumerable 
pockets in which they had been contained. It was be- 
cause the giila had seen the mixture of half-drowued 
spiders, beetles, ant^, and caterpillars, creeping up the 
strange man's back, that they rushed from the place, 
and laughed their full out of doors. 

£dward was now left to himaeli The girls had 
doubtless gone to fetch their mother. He began to 
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i, T-.'jTssiZ^ a zc s&c2iea to hare been 



tae esza& is. Kuze w*i j, of ihe gzzis lemiiiig the house. 
Si{2 IS saes 3iccaEEES^ & vooaeiiyof prodi^|ioos siie end 
^ttre^v> m^ aj p rni P M * «e t^ tlMMJiiiM, She sfeood stock 

kH, sod xnkad as oe lUaugci fnTHWwIy. He ad- 
droHed ber. res sb^ gxf« »> replj. He addressed 
her agizDL jiciV? : bn s£s» was stSl sQent. He looked 
as her agafzL In czie buai she grasped a most for- 
wkJaHf-inoarrtg axe ; wtzlsi in the olher she held 
wbaX looked Tfk> ibs ball of a jonng tree. She was 
laD. stout; and rprrartihly smscnlar ; her hair was 
of a eanolT-red cclocx; end thickl j matted tpgetbec 
Her dress was scan:7; she was bare-legged, but 
wore a pair of old xnTat^fd boots, sach as are usually 
worn br jdoo^unezL With her axe in one hand 
and her pok in the other — with her clenched teeth, 
and fierce aspect — ^Edward ooold oitettain no other 
idea of her than tha: slie was mad ; and that her in- 
tention was to crain him widi her axe! He could 
not rush pas: her. Her space filled the doorway. 
He could not over^rower her, for she was much more 
powerful than he was^ His suspense was dreadful 

At last she moved one step forward ; then another, 
until Edward thought he might plimge past her» and 
escape. But no ; she opened her lips and spoke, or 
rather yelled — ** Man, fat the sorra brocht ye in here, 
an' you in sicean a mess ! Gang oot o' my hoose, I 
tell ye, this Terra minit ! Gang oot ! " This appeals 
brought Edward to himself again. He apologised t< 
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I her for entering her hoiiae, and begged her to let him 

I temain until the rain had ceased. "Kot a minit," 

' waa the sharp rejoinder ; "ye'll pit my hoose afloat. 

Ye're a' vemiin, an' ye'll pit's in a hobble if ye dinna 

gang oot I" 

He protested that he had nothing to do with 
vermin ; but as he spoke he lifted up his hand to 
wipe something off his cheek. It was a haiiy oobit ! 
He was in a moment aUve to the woman's expostula- 
tions. On looking to his clothes he found that be was 
a moving mass of insect life. He cleared the room in 
s bound, regardless of the woman's axe and cudgel. 
He went into an old shed, threw off his coat and 
waistcoat, and found them a raasB of creeping 
things. On searching his pockets, he found that all 
the chip-boxes had given way, and that the whole 
of the collection which he had made during the last 
three days was lost. He might have collected the 
insects &om his clothing, but he had nothing to put 
them in. He now found that he was the lunatic, and 
not the woman. Before he departed, he apologised 
to her for the trouble he had caused her, and then he 
departed homewards, — a sadder if not a wiser man. 

After this adventure, he never again resorted to 
cAtp-boies. He used little bottles for holding beetles 
and variooa insects. He had also a hght flat box, 
about nine inches square, for containing the more 
fragile portion of the insect tribe, such as butterfliea 
I and moths. Before he pinned them down, he gave 
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Being UDsble to purchase presses for his plants, 
he (ifled heavy flat stones, and boxes filled with gravel 
and dry sand. Tlieae answered very well, and were 
all tha presses he ever had. 

After his first exhibition at Banff, Edward became 
a general referee as to all natural and unnatural 
objects found in the district. People of ail sorts 
brought " things" to him, to ascertain what they were. 
Sometimea they were rare objects, sometimes they 
■were monstrosities. His decision did not always 
satisfy the inquirers ; and then they sent the objects 
to some other person, who, tliey thought, knew better. 
They always found, however, that Edward had been 
right in his decisions. When he knew with ceitainty, 
he gave his opinion. When he did not know the 
object, he said he could not give an opinion. And 
this was, doubtless, the best course to adopt. 

Several of his friends told him that he ought to 
extend his investigations into Aberdeen, and even into 
Slgin. They did not offer to help him, but they 
advised him to go. He had now eight of a family, 
and his wages, allowing for extra work, only aniounted 
to aboutfifteen or sixteen shillings a week. To range 
the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, in search 
of objects in Xatural History, while he was maintain- 
ing his family on such slender wages, was therefore 
en altogether impossible task. 

His wife was his best helper. She bound all his 
upper leathers, and also the upper leathers of several of 
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"« conid not, we think, have escaped public notice ao long, — 
having resided in tfaii town for a period of mteen years, dni- 
^x^S which time he hru borne an unimpeachable character. 
" Jaubs Ddpf, J,P., 
" Eakw, JfareA 1850." ^'^■- ^'^ 

Edward was now in the ptune of life, yet he 
'W'aa drawing very heavily upon his constitutional 
poweis. Sleeping out of doors nightly, whether the 
^^eather was fair or foul, subjected him to many 
attacks of cold and rheumatism. Yet he bad no sooner 
'eeovered, than he was out again at his nightly work- 
He vaa still as wild a bird-nester as he had ever 
t»een in his youth. He would go to any distance or 
■o any place, to find a bird or a bird's neat that was 
ae-w to him. He would run up a tree like a squirrel, 
*ii«i come down again with the birds or the nest. 

He would also walk or climb up a precipice 

wlien a nest was to be had. Of course he had many 

fails. But what of that, if the object was gained ? 

1*he tDost dangerous fall that he ever had was at 

Tarlair. The circumstance may be described, as a 

specimen of the dangers which Edward ran in his 

pursuit of Natural History. The author went to see 

tlie place, and was afraid to look down into the 

chasm amongst the rocks into which the Naturalist 

had fallen. 

The little valley of Tarlair is about three miles east 
of Ban H It is not far from MacduS: The road to 
Tatlair ia along the hare bluff coast ; and when you 
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reach the top of a lofty point, you see beneath you a 
green gTBfisy valley iudeating the rocks. At 1 
inner end of the valley is a little well-house, v 
inland people come during summer-time, to diim 
the mineral waters • Eastward of Tarlair the r 
clitTs ascend higher and higher, — rising to their lofti 
height in the almost perpendicular cliff of Gam 
Mohr. 

The place at which Edward met with his « 
dent, occurred at the projecting point of the valley 
above mentioned, where the rocks begin to ascend. 
Not far from the mouth of the valley there is, in the 
face of the rock, a very large, high, and wide-mouthed 
cave or chasm, fronting the sea. The back wall oF 
the cave, aa well as the sides, contain a number 
of atrange-Iike openings, and fantastical projections, 
one of which is called " the pulpit" Edward often 
sat in the cave, and also slept in it ; but he never- 
preached in it, though he seveial times brought dowiL 
sea-gulls and hoodie-crows with hia gun. The hot — 
torn of the cave is tliickly covered with stones and. 
boulders thrown in by the sea, which, in storms. 
dashes with great fury into its innermost recesses. 

■ This is tlie place bo well described in Johnvij Oibb 0/ Outha- 
ntiik. "There viu a little hauae, too, at the Toot of tlie north 
bank, where a drop of whiaky could be got Bomehow in cues of 
emergelic]'. as nhen the jiaticnt got 'bovea' with the libml 
libationa of salt-wnt«r previously swnllotced, or whea the tMte lij 
ttroDgl; in that dircctioD ; bat this was no part of the n 
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In the roof, and near the front of the cave, a few 
martens build their nests every season. Aa Edward 
was coming home one morning from his nigbfs work, 
and while he was walking under tlio cliff, intendlDg 
to come out at Tarlair, he observed one of the mar- 
tens flying out of the cave, and shot it. Instead of 
droppbg at his feet, it fell on the top of the cliff. 
How WH3 be to get at the bird t He might have gone 
round a considerable way, and thus reached the top 
of the rock. But this would have involved the loss 
of considerable time ; and he was anxious to get home 
to his work. 

There was another way of getting at the bird, and 
that was by scrambling directly up the face of the cliff. 
He determined on adopting the latter course. Usually, 
when ascending rocks, he used to tie his gun to his 
back, as both hands were required to grip and clutch 
the edges of the rock above him. But, on this 
occasion, not wishing to lose further time by buck- 
ling on his gun, he determined, dangerous though 
it was, to ascend the precipice gun in hand. By 
grasping the stones above him with his hands and 
nails, and putting the tips of his shoes into the 
crevices of the rocks, or sometimes only on to a 
little tuft of grass, he contrived to haul himself up. 
He managed very well until he reached about the 
middle of the ascent, where a bend occui-a in the 
rocks. There he became fixed. To come down, 
unless headlong, was impossible ; and to go up seemed 
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equally impracticable. In that case he wonld have 
bad to drop his gun, and smash it to bits on the rocks 
below. This he could not aBbrd to do. Still, he 
could not stay thera With bated breath and steady. 
eve, he clutched a little projection of tock standing 
out far above him. He caught it, clambered a little 
way up, then secured a firmer footing, and at last 
reached the summit in safety. 

Tfis tionbles were not over. They were only be- 
ginning. He looked about for the bird. It lay only 
a few yards from him. It was on the edge of the cliff, 
and seemed apparently dead. On stooping to pick it 
up, it fluttered, raised one of its wings, and went over 
the precipice. In liia eagerness to catch it, or per- 
haps from the excited state in which be M'as from 
mounting the cliff, Edward grasped at the bird, missed 
it, lost Ms footing on the smooth rock, and fell over 
the precipice. His gun fell out of his hand and lodged 
across two rocks jutting out from the beach below. 
Edward fell upon his gun, and smashed it to pieces ; 
but it broke the force of the blow, and probably saved 
his life. A fall of at least forty feet on rocks and 
stones would certainly have killed most men, or at 
least broken many of their bones, 'When afterwards 
endeavouring to recall his feelings on the occasion, 
Ktlward said, — " I remember that, on losing my 
balance, my gun slipped from my hand, and I uttered 
;xc!amatiou, ' God I' Then my breath seemed 
! cut by a strong wind, which made me compreaa 
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WEDGED AMONGST ROCKS. IID 

my lips. I shut my eyes, and felt a strange-like sensa- 
tion of a rushing sound in my ears ; and then of 
coming suddenly and violently, with a tremendous 
thud, upon the stony rock." 

His breath was gone, and it was long before ha 
could recover it. He was for a time utterly senseless. 
On slightly recovering consciousness, lie thought he 
was under the influence of a night-mare. He seemed 
to be in bed, and saw before him hideous faces, grin- 
ning and grimacing, like so many demons. He tried 
to shake them off, to shut them out. But no ! the 
monsters were still there in all their Jiideousuess, and 
still he was utterly helpless. 

At length two ploughmen, who had been working 
in the adjoining field, and seen Edward fall over the 
cliff, came forward to its edge, and looked down 
upon him wedged among the rocks. " Te're no dead 
yet, are yef" said one of the men. Edward was 
unable to make any answer, " Fa is't I" said the other 
man. "Oul it's that feel chiel* that's aye gaun 
aboot wi' hia gun and bis wallets \" The men looked 
down again in consternation, with eyes that seemed 
about to leap from their sockets. Edward at length 
began to feel about him. He felt himself wedged, as 
in a vice, between two long and oval pieces of rock, 
and quite unable to set himself free. The two country- 
men went round by the Tarlair pathway, in order to 
get Edward out of his fixture. It seemed to him nn 
^e before tliey arrived. 

* Ffj chUl — fooU»h fellow. 
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They at first took liim by the shoulder and t^-^-jg^ 
to lift him out. But this was so painful to him, -tJut 
at Inst they desisted. They then tried to remov^K^ ^q^ 
of the rocks, between which he lay clasped. This 

also proved fruitless. Edward then observed tha_-t; the 
other rock, which they had not yet tried to recr«no»e, 
consisted of a loose ahale. It had either drc=^ppe(I 
from the cliff, or been tossed inshore by th^» sea. 
Edward desired them to try and move it a little- But 
their joint efforts proved uimvailiog. Many att^^mpts 
were made to no purpose. A atout fisherman, then 
appeared on the scene. He put his shoulder t>-*> *'"* 
rock, and the block was at last moved sufBct ■^sDtly 
far, so as to enable Edward to be dragged out o ^ 
vice. J 

He aat down and felt himself all over. Hi^^ _ f 
shoulder and left side were extremely sore. 1 

back of his head was also very painful Bu "^^ 
was thankful to find that neither hia arms no ^ 
legs were broken. He was not so sure about hi^ 
ribs. He was very much bruised and cat on 
side. One of the splioteia of the gun-stock 
found sticking through his coat. An old co^ 
powdei^flask, which he had in his left pocket, 
as flat as a Sounder ; all its contents were da^--' 
out 

Edward entreated the men to help him to 
t) the cave. He thought that, if left there fo-l 
time, he would soon recover. He got upon his - 
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with diCBculty, and found that his spine had been 
liui't. "With the help of two of the men, he wag at 
last able to walk veiy slowly to the ca^'c They 
tilled Lim to allow tbena to cany him to the cottage 
near the Mineral Well. But he preferred to rest in 
the cave. They prepared a bed of seaweed for him, 
on which he lay down. His protectors then left 
liim, and, spite of hia pain, he fell asleep. He must 
have slept some time, for he was awakened by the 
murmunng of the aea, which was fast approaching 
tJie cave. 

Feeling that his sickly feeling had left him, and 
that he was on the whole much better, although bis 
left side and shoulder were still very painful, he 
gathered himself together and rose to his feet. He 
staggered about a little at first ; but he was at last 
able to return in search of his gun. He found it in 
a woeful plight. The stock was broken to bits, and 
the barrel aud lock were laid in the hollow. He 
gathered up the fragments of the companion of his 
travels for so many years ; and, divesting himself of 
the heaviest of his wallets, he left them in a cor- 
ner of the cave. Then, keeping hold of the rocks, he 
contrived to reach the inner side of the Tarlair valley. 
From thence he had a weary walk to Banff'. He took 
many rests by the way, and at length reached 
home in the afternoon, sore, sick, and weary ; and 
went to bed. His wounds were then looked ta It 
wns found that noue of his ribs were broken, and 
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that he had only sustained some severe coDtusiona. 
It was, however, nearly a fortnight before he could do 
any work. A month elapsed before he could walk 
to Tarlair for the wallets and remains of his gun 
which be bad left in tbe hoUow of the care. 

To support bis family duriug bis illness, he was 
forced to sell a considerable portion of the Collection 
which be bad made during the last few years. Al- 
though it was not so large as that which he had 
exhibited at Aberdeen, it contained many rarer b 
insects, Crustacea, zoophytes, and plants ; and it « 
on the whole much better got up. He sold abc 
100 cases at this time, consisting chiefly of preservedl 
birds, insects, and eggs. He also sold about 300* 
plants, and more than 200 zoophytes ; besides about 
100 minerals or fossils. Among the plants, were a 
great number unnamed. He bad as yet no botanical 
books ; and the friends to whom he applied coold 
not supply the names. They considered them veiy 
rare, if not new and unnamed. 

It was a great blow to him to sell a portioD of 
his second Collection. But be bad no help for it. It 
was bis only Sarings Bank. When other means failed 
him, he could only rely upon it. He had no friends 
in hia neighbourhood to help him. His specimens 
went to many places, far and near. A considerable 
^portion of them went to Haslar, near Southampton, 
■ where one of the hospital surgeons was making a 
collection of objects in Natural History. 
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BEGINS TO PUBLISH HIS OBSERVATIONS. 

Shobtlt after Edward's return from Aberdeen, his 
old and much esteemed friend, the Rev. Jamea Smith, 
of the Manse of Monquhitter, situated about ten 
miles south-east of Banff, lent him some works on 
Natural History. These enabled Edward to ascertain 
the names of some of the birds which he discovered 
in the neighbourhood. 

One day, while walking along the sea-coast, Ed- 
ward shot a Bridled Guillemot {Uria lachrymans), — 
a bird not before known to frequent the district. 
When he informed Mr. Smith of the circumstance, the 
reverend gentleman thus wrote to him; "The dis- 
covery of the Bridled Guillemot at Gamrie is very 
interesting, and affords another confirmation of the 
remark that there are many things yet to be found out, 
almost at our doors, by those who have a reUsh for the 
works of Nature, and who will make a good use of 
the faculties which the Almighty has bestowed upon 
them. In my own case, I have now almost no oppor- 
tunity in my power for prosecuting researches in 
Natural History out of doora ; and, even if I had, 
there is so little sympatliy for any proceedings of thia 
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nature, that I should to a certainty be regarded, by 
almost all my parishioners, as half-mad, or at least 
as childish, and neglecting my more seiious duties. 
Still, 1 always feel a strong interest in the Bubject, 
and in any discovery which is made in regard to it" 

As Edward had no narrow-minded parisbioneis 
to encounter, he went on with his researches. Mr. 
Smith strongly encouraged him to persevere. He 
also advised him to note down the facts which came 
under his notice ; and to publish the results of his 
observations. This surprised Edward. "Why," said 
he, " I cannot write for the publishers." " Ton must 
learn to write," said Mr. Smith ; " and in order to 
write correctly you must study grammar." 

He importuned Edward so much, that at last he 
Boid he "had no use for grammar." "You carmol 
write without it," said Mr. Smith. " But," returned 
Edward,"! have no intention of ^vriting." "Yonmust 
write," said Mr. Smitlx " You must write down all 
that you learn respecting the objects you are collect- 
ing. It is a duty that you owe to society, and it vnW 
be very selfish on your part if you do not publish the 
results of your observations." 

After about half-an-hour's arguing, Edward asked, 
" How long do you think it would take ma to learn 
grammar?" "'Well," said Mr. Smith, "I do 
think you would take very long to learn it Ei 
he added, " you will require to relinquish your 
door pursuits during that time." " If that be the 
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case, Mr. Smith, I am afraid that I cannot become 
a pupil. But, if I have any time left after I have 
done with Nature, then perhaps I may begin to study 
grammar ; but not till then," 

Mr. Smith's advice, however, was not without its 
good results. Edwaixi did begin to note down his 
observations about natural objects, and he published 
tfaem from time to time in the local paper, the Banff- 
thire JouTnal. AVhen the present author asked for a 
sight of the articles, Edward replied, " I think I could 
supply you with scraps of a good number, although, on 
looking over my stock, I find that a great many have 
disappeared. My family and friends have dealt very 
freely with them. In fact, they were found good for 
■lunlin'." The most of what I wrote in the local 
papers is lost, for ever lost." 

Among the articles which he was able to collect, 
find descriptions of rare moths, rare birds, and 
tBTe fishes. Perhaps one of the first articles which he 
published, was a description of a " Death's-head 
Moth" found in the pariah of Euthveo — one of the 
most wonderful, as it is one of the most extraordi- 
nary of insects. 

" In its caterpillar state," says Edward, " it has the 
power of making a pretty loud snapptng-like noise, 
which has been compared by some to a series of 
'«lectric sparks. The chrysalis squeaks, but more 
i^jparticularly when about to change. And, as to the 
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perfect insect itself, it is gifted with a voice which it 
has the power of moduIatiDg at pleasure, being some- 
times of a plaintive nature, then mournful, then like 
the moaning of a child, then again like the squeak- 
ing of a mouse. This, together with the fact that it 
carries on a portion of its back, — that part called the 
thorax, — au impression of the front view of a humaa i 
skull (hence its name of Death's-head), has made t» 
an object of the greatest terror and dislike amongst^ 
the ignorant and superstitions. It is looked upon, 
not as the handiwork of the Almighty, but as the 
agent of evil spirits. The very shining of its laige 
bright eyes, which sparkle like diamonds, is believed 
to represent the fiery element from which it is sup- 
posed to have sprang. On one occasion these insects 
appeared in great abnndance in various districts of 
Bretagne, and produced great trepidation among the 
inhabitants, who considered them to be the fore- 
runners, and even the causes, of epidemic diseases 
and other calamities. In the Isle of France it is be- 
lieved that any down or dust from their wings falling 
on the eyes causes immediate blindness. All this is, 
of course, merely the result of superstitious prejndice. 
" The Death's-head is said to be the largest moth 
we have, and is, in fact, the largest found inhabiting 
Europe, save the Peacock moth. Be this as it may, 
it is a very lai^ insect, measuring from five to six 
inches across the wings, and having a body propor- 
tionately long and thick. The caterpillar, which ib 
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smooth, and of a greenish-yellow, with minute black 
dots all over, and with seven or eight bluish stripes 
on the sides, having a horn above the tail, is likewise 
very large, — being, when full grown, about six inches 
long. It feeds ou the potato, the deadl)'-nigbtshade, 
the jasmine, and the Lycium barbaruvi, and other 
plants of as dissimilar a nature." 

lu another article he mentioned the Hei'ald Moth 
(Scaliopter'jx libatrix), a specimen of which was pre- 
sented to him by Mrs. G. Bannennan. lie describes 
this beautiful insect as occurring in great profusion 
in some of the southern parts of England, but as very 
lare in the north. It is called the " Herald" moth, 
because it is said to indicate the approach of winter. 

»The Peacock Butterfly (FapUio lo), was caught in 
Duff House garden, close to Banff. Although common 
in England, this butterfly is very rare in Scotland. 
Morris makes no mention of its ever having been 
Been in the north. A great flock of these buttei'flies 
passed over a part of Switzerland in 182S, when they 
were described as a swarm of locusts. This circcm- 
Btance led Edward to insert some observations re- 
garding that destructive insect, the Locusta migratoria, 
which passed over this country in the year 1846, the 
ever-memorable potato-famine year. 

" Great numbers," he says, " were found in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. Several 

>vere also got in the sea at Aberdeen, as well as near 
Banff. Some of those found were very large, being 
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two aud a lialf inches loug, and nearly as thick 
as one's little finger ; their wings expanding to about 
four inches in breadth. Nine of this size were found 
by one individual in a tumip-field at the Stocket, near 
Aberdeen. They were brought to me while I was 
there with my first unfortunate Collection. But, large 
though tliis may seem, it is nothing to others. We 
are told tliat in India there are locusts of a yard in 
length. I do not vouch for the fact ; it is no story 
of mine. Pliny tells it ; and from him we have it 
Some found in the sea at Aberdeen were offered 
there for sale as ' fieeiu' fish,* and no less a sum than 
ten shillings was sought for them. Strange sort of 
fiyiug-fish this I Truly it may have been said that 
the entomological and ichthyological scboolmast^is 
were both abroad in those days. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked, that something of a similar kind 
took place amongst ourselves not very long ago, 
80 that we have little room to laugh at the Aber- 
donians. A person having picked up a galerilt (a 
species of fossilised sea-urchin of the Cretaceous 
system), near by our harbour, was showing it to some 
individuals, when one of them, no doubt puzzled, 
said, ' 1 it's just something that somehody has mad$.' 
But to return to the locusts. Those of which we have 
been speaking aiTived in the month of August 
and the beginning of September, Now, this year it 
would appear that something of the same kind had 
taken place, as numbei's have been picked up i 
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THEIR DESTRUCTIVE POWER. 

various parts of the country. Three have, at least, 
been found with us, viz. two near the Moss of Banff, 
and one at Comhill ; another at Mintlaw, Aherdeen- 
shire. I have also one from Lerwick, where it is said 
they have been rather plentiful in the corn-fields; 
as also in the Zetland Islands, in Unst, and the rest 
of the bare and isolated Skerries. In some of the 
Western Isles, I believe, they have actually proved a 
complete pest. 

" As may be expected, there are many species of 
this creature, as there are of everj^hing else: but 
tliose here alluded to are perhaps the most redoubt- 
able of them all, as being the most destructive, the 
best known from their migratorial flights, and being, 
as already hinted, the species that constituted one of 
the awful plagues of Egypt in the days of Moses. 
They were doubtless the same that wasted the land of 
Canaan, and caused such a terrible famine, of which 
we read in the book of Joel. A wind drove them 
into the sea ; their dead bodies were again cast on 
shore in such heaps that the Hebrews were obliged 
to dig large pita in which to bury them. In this 
country, we have about twenty-five different kinds 
helonging to the same family, of which the foregoing 
is one ; but of course they are all of small size, and 
therefore may be said to be comparatively harmless." 

In another article, Edward mentions another insect 
almost equally destructive. A friend of Edward at 
Turriff found four Saw-Jties in a piece of a fir tree that 
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waabeingcutupforfirewood. They are called fauf^w 
" from the fact that the female possesses, post 
aa instrument by which she perforates, op rather 
holes in trees, into which she drops her egga. From 
this it will be seen that the larvae are woodfeeders. 
In this country they are by no means numerous, and 
it is well that they are not, or our forests would shortly 
disappear; for, in places where they abound, such as 
in Norway, they destroy hundreds of thousands of 
trees in a season. It is only the growiug and not the 
dead wood that they attack. The young grubs, as 
soon as they emerge from the egg, cut their way riglit 
into the very heart of the solid timber, and there 
they gnaw and bore in every poaaible direction. 
By this means, the tree is either killed, or so injured, 
that ultimately it pines and dies. The fly itself has 
no English name, but is known to entomologists by 
the term of Sirex juvencua." m 

In another article, Edward mentions tha fact ofd 
Spider (Aranea domesticd) having lived in one of Mb 
sealed-up cases for twelve months without food. He 
had before written to his reverend iriend on the 
subject, but Mr. Smith informed him that he had no 
books on Entomology, and could give him no informa- 
tion Edward says of his spider, that after the case had 
been sealed up, he saw him walking over the birds con- 
tained there, until at last he became stationary tn one 
of the corners, " Towards noon of the second day <tf 
bis incarceration, he comnieuced operations, and 
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^ breakfast time of the day following, his web was 
completed The little artizan was then observed to 
walk slowly and very sedately all over the newly 

■ formed fabric, seemingly with the view of ascertain- 
H ing if all was secure. This done, the aperture was 
W next examined, and with move apparent care than 

was bestowed upon the rest of the structure. This 

wonderful mechanical contrivance, — which serves at 

^ least the fourfold purpose of storehouse, banqueting 

■ hall, watch tower, and asylum in times of danger, — 

V being found all right, the artificer then took up his 
station within it, no doubt to await the success of 
the net which he had spread, and irom whence, had 
fortune proved kind, he would boldly have rushed out 

^L to secure his struggling prey. There was, however, no 
^M fly to be caught within the case. He was the only 
^V living thing in it; and there the patient creature 
H remained without food, for the space of more than 

V twelve months."* 


for a year ia trausfonned into a diamond, baa probably coat many 
of liieae inaectB their lives ; and if the eradication of nnciBnt pre- 
judices be aa aotviceable to Bcienca aa the discoyery of new trutba, . 
the poor spiders may caoaDte tbetDselves with the hononr of mar- 

thiuga, people have obtained a rery different and perhaps mora 

importiint result than they bad expected. It apj.ears that though 

spiders do not turn to diamonds, they can live a long time without 

^1 . food. An insect of tiiU ipecies, inclosed in a box for this retional 

^H purpose, was found *live after the poor autferer bad been forgotteu 

^H taitveyixXi."—Ackerm»'i«.'ilieponlor}j, .lanuary ISlfi. 
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feathers are about an inch longer than the othf 
The bill is longish and pointed. Though termed be»- 
eatera, they also feed on beetles, gnata, grasshoppen^ 
and flies, etc. The most of these they capture on the 
wing, somewhat after the fashion of the Goatsncker 
and Swallow, Although a scarce bird with as, they 
are common in their native countries. In Asia 
Minor and the adjacent lands to the north, and in 
Northern Africa, they are said to be so abundant 
to be seen flying about in thousands." 

Among the rarer birds found in the district, w* 
the Bohemian Waxwing or Chatterer {BombycUla 
garruld), whose native home is Bohemia, — the Black 
Redstart {Fiuenicurus Tiihys), a bird that had never 
before been met with in Scotland. Edward, in 
scribing this bird, says, " It is quite possible that 
may have visited the country before ; but from tTw 
neglect, or rather contempt, with which natural 
science is regarded in this part of the country, it may 
have visited us, and even bred amongst us, unknot 
and unrecorded. There is plenty of work among 
for Naturalists. A great deal has yet to be lei 
regarding the various branches of natural science. 
There is nothing better calculated for the purpose 
than aitenti'Be and acmrate local observers." 

On one occasion, when out shooting on the 
west of Banff, Edward brought dovra a very 
bird. It was a brown snipe (ifacrorampkua grismt^, 
B bird well known in North America, but not in 
^Britain. Here is Edward's story : — _ 
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A STRANGE BIRD OBSERVED. 215 

" Taking a stroll the other day to the west of the 
town, with my gun in hand, to get the air, I 
crossed the sands at the Links, and looking along 
them I observed a pretty large group of my old 
and loDg-loved favourites — birds. Wishing, instinct 
ively as it were, to know what thoy were, I went 
cautiously forward to take a nearer view. I found 
that they consisted for the most part of ring-dotterels 
and dunlins, with a few golden plovers, I was 
somewhat astonished at seeing the plovers, for they 
are by no means a shore bird with us at this season 
of the year, — nor, in fact, at any time, except when 
driven by snow. But there they were, and no mis- 
take. Not yet satisfied, however, — for I thought I 
could distinguish one that did not exactly belong to 
any of those already mentioned, — I wished to go a 
little nearer, and on doing so was glad to find my 
conjectures fully confirmed ; but what the stranger 
waa I could not tell. I saw enough, however, to 
convince me that it was a rare bird. There is no 
getting an easy shot at a stranger. The dotterels 
are constantly on the out-look for squalls, and when 
anything suspicions appears, they immediately rise 
and fly away. A shot, however, after a good deal of 
winding and twisting, was fired, and although at 
rather long range, broke one of the stranger's legs. 
This had the effect of parting him from his com- 
panions, — ^they flying seawards, and he to the sliingle 
which intervenes betwixt the sanda and the Links. 
Here he dropped, seemingly to rise no more. 
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" Having reloaded iu case of need, I then ran, u 
well as I waa able, to pick bim up. I gained the plac^ 
and after aome dif&culty, having passed and repassed 
>iini several times, I at last found my bird lying 
stretched out at full length amongst the pebbles, and 
to all appearance a corpse. It was now that I as- 
certained with satisfaction and pride, that the great 
rarity I had met with was neither more nor less than 
a specimen of the Brown Snipe, and a splendid one 
it was too, being evidently an old bird. Being. 
almost intoxicated with dehght, I sat down, and hav 
ing taken aome cotton wadding from my pocket to 
wrap round the injured leg, and atop up any other 
wound that he might have received, I took him up 
for that purpose. But, alas ! there is many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip. 

"Away flew the bird just as I was about to laj 
him on my knee; he actually slipped out froa 
amongst my very fingers. I fired both barrels 
soon as I could get a hold of my gun, sitting thou^. 
I was. But on the bird weiit> whistling as he flew, 'j 
despite the dangling of his shattered limb, but 
whether in derision at my stupidity, or exulting in 
his own miraculous and fortunate escape, I cannot 
tell, teaching the bm'n mouth of Boyndie, he again 
alighted amongst the tumbUng waves there. It was 
now gloaming, and what between one thing or 
other, I was rather like an aspen leaf than anything 
else. Follow, however, I did ; I searched th 
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and was just oo the eve of giving up the pursuit aa 
hopeless — having, aa I thought, beat the ground over 
and over again to no purpose, — when up rose 
the bird from amooget my very feet. Both bar- 
rels were again emptied, but with little apparent 
effect The last one made him scream somewhat 
harshly, and falter a little in his flight, but fhat was 
alL On he sped. Darkness now put an end to any 
further operations for that day. Next day, however, 
and for many days after, I was out, but, although 
I searched the coast as far as the sands of White- 
bills on the one side, and the burn of Melrose on 
the other, I could find no traces of the bird. And 
thus I lost perhaps one of the greatest ornithological 
rarities that has ever visited the district." 

One of the most vivid descriptions which Edward 
inserted in the Banffshire Jtmmal, was a narrative of 
a day's adventures on Gamrie Head. The editor, 
in introducing it to his readers, said that it reads not 
unlike a chapter of Audubon or WCaon, The reader 
will judge for himself:— 

" Having promised to visit some friends in Gar- 

Idenstown to partake of their hospitality during the 
festive season of the New Year, I left home with that 
object on the morning of the 31st of December 
1850. I passed through Macduff, and took the path 
which leads along the cliffs, hoping thereby to meet 
with something rare or strange in the ornithological 
world, and worthy of my shot In this way I bad 
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EXCURSION TO GAMRIE. 



Dearly reached the highest point of Gamrie Head 
without meeting with anything but the common 
tenants of these rocky braes, when my attention was 
attracted by the screaming of a number of birds 
the bottom of the cliff. On looking over I observi 
that they consisted of several hooded and 
crows, together with two ravens, two Iceland gi 
(XaMJtM Islandicus), and a number of other darl 
coloured gulla, apparently immature specimens 
the great black-backed species, one of which, in per- 
fect plumage, was standing and picking at an object 
floating in the water close to the rock, and about 
which all the other birds were screaming. It ap- 
peared to me, and it afterwards proved to be the case, 
that they were making food of the object about which 
they were fighting ; hub the black-backed bird 
kept them all at bay, allowing none to approach, 
even the ravens themselves. 

"Having feasted my eyes for a while on 
Icelanders, the thought struck me that I woi 
descend the cliff in order to procure one of them if 
possible, and also to get a nearer view of the object 
which had drawn the various birds together. Ac- 
cordingly, observing a narrow track near me, I com- 
menced my descent, but I had only proceeded a abort 
distance when I found myself on the brink of a preci- 
pice. I was about to return, when, accidentally 
looking over, I observed a portion of the rock jutting 
out a little beyond the one on which I stood, and 
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aTxiTit foar feet and a half below it. I now concluded 
that, if I could gain thia rock, I would still find the 
path to enable me to continue downwards. "With 
these hopes, and having laid down my gun, I swung 
myself down upon the rock. I had no sooner done 
so, than I heard a low growl, as if proceeding from a 
tabid dog; and on looking along the rock, I was a 
good deal surprised at seeing two foxes standing in 
a rather slouching attitude at the other end of the 
shelf, apparently veiy much discomfited at my tia- 
warran table intrusion. 

" Another look at the place and its surly occupanta 
was enough to convince me of the unmistakable truth 
that, instead of having met with a path leading to 
the bottom of the cliffs, I had only found one to a 
fox's lair. My first impulse was to ascend the rocks, 
bnt in this I was completely baffled. The brow of 
the clifiT to which I wished to ascend, was fully as 
high as my breast, and overhung the rock on which I 
stood. I had nothing of the nature of a step to put 
my foot on to aid myself up, and nothing to lay 
hold of with my hands but small tufts of withered 
grass and some small stones, all of which gave way 
as any stress was put upon them. The last 
and the only remaining object within my reach was 
a stone about twice as large as my head, and partially 
embedded amongst the grass. I took hold of the 
big stone with both hands, and succeeded in drawing 
myself about half-way up when it suddenly gave way. 
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Wn DRIVES OUT THE FOXES. 

The stone came into collision with my right shouldeiv 
and would in all likelihood have home me along wil 
it to the bottom of the cliff, had it not been tliat 
that instant I got hold of a short tuft of beatb with 
my mouth, by the aid of whicli, and by using my 
fingers as a beast would its claws, I was enabled to 
regain my former position. 

"It was now quite evident that I would reqi 
to descend the cliff by some means or other, hut howl 
That waa a matter for deep consideration. I was 
standing on the brink of a precipice, — had two cun- 
ning fellows to deal with, — had to hold on, at least 
with one hand, to the rock above in order to main- 
tain my equilibrium, — and had to keep a steady eye 
on my companions for fear lest they should rush at 
me and throw me over the cliff. 

"Such being the case, was I not in a pretty fix I 
If there were any means of escape, it was from 
point near which the foxes wers. But how could 
dislodge them to get at that point? The space on 
which we stood was only from about two feet and a 
half to one foot broad, and about nine feet long, 
projecting to some distance over the cliff beneath. 
To have shot them, and rid myself of their presence 
in that fashion, was, from my position, utterly imr 
possible. 

"At length a thought struck nie, and with t 
view of putting it in execution, I laid down my" 
gun dose to the back of tlie shelving, out of harm's 
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way ; then crouching down with my feet towards my 
shaggy frienda, who kept up a constant chattering of 
their teeth during the whole time, and pushing my- 
ielf hackwards until I reached the nearest, I gave 
him a kick with my foot on the liind quarters, which 
produced the desired effect ; for 1 had no aooner done 
80, than I felt first the feet of one and then of the other 
passing lightly along my back, and before I hod time 
to lift up my head, they bad bolted up the precipice 
'imd disappeared. 

" I was now master of the place, though not of the 
situation. On looking over the cliff, I found that 
there was no way of getting down but by leaping into 
a crevice of the rocks, more than eight feet beneath 
me, and in a slanting direction from where I was. 
This was a doleful discovery, but there woa no help 
BOW ; so, taking off my coat, shot-belt, and powder- 
JHbsIc, that I might be so much the lighter, and have 
the free use of my arms, I threw them down to the 
bottom of the rock. I next bound the gun to my 
back, having previously emptied it of its contents. I 
then crawled over the edge of the rock, and hung 
dangling in the air for a little, like the pendulum of 
a clock. I would have given all that I ever possessed 
in the world to have been again in the foxes' den, 
inking though it was. For then, and not till then, 
id I discover, to my sorrow, that a rugged portion of 
i.rock projected over the entrance to the aperture to 
:vliich I wished to descend, and that, in leaping, I 
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vould require to go beyond it in order to reacli the 

landing underneath. To accomplish such a feat 
eeemed to me impossible. 

" I hung thus, being afraid to make the leap, thongtt 
up I could not got, until my bauds began to give 
way ; when, mustering all my remaining strength, 
and having taken the lost swing with some force, 7 
let go my hold to abide by the dreadful alternative, — 
for I had little hope of gaining the desired baveo. 
Most fortunately, however, I did gain it, but, in doing 
80, I received a severe blow on the left temple from 
the rock I had so uuich dreaded. I also lost my 
cap, which fell off when my head struck the rock. 
From this cavity or chink, which was the worst that 
I ever had to deal with, I managed, — by leaping and 
swinging from one rocky shelf and cavity to another, 
and by crawling from crag to crag, alternately, as 
circumstances required it, — to reach a huge stone, 
which evidently had once formed a part of the higher 
portion of the cliff, but bad, at a bygone period, by 
some means or other, become detached from it, and on 
rolling down had found a temporary resting-plaoe 
there. 

" Beyond this stone, I found my leaping was at on 
end, for I bad now arrived at the top of a latJier 
rough and almost perpendicular declivity, fully fifty 
I'eet from the bottom, and bounded on both sides bj 
steep and overhanging cliffs. Before me was the 
behind and above me was an insurmountable 
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of 300 feet of cliff. Although I had descended thua 
far, there was no human possibility of my being able 
to re-ascend by the same path. In such a place — 
alone, and almost powerless — bruised and nearly worn 
ont with exertion — what could I do ? Throw my- 
self down, and meet my fate at once, or wait till 1: 
should arrive ? But where was help to come from ? 
Two boats had already passed from Gardenstown, 
both of which I hailed, but they sailed along on their 
WBv. Perhaps they were too far out at sea to hear 
my cries, or to notice my signals of distress. 

" Despairing of success, I sat down to consider what 
was next to be done. While thus resting, I observed 
a falcon (Falco ^peregrinus) sailing slowly and steadily 
along, bearing something large in his talons. On he 
came, seemingly imcouscious of my presence, and 
alighted on a ledge only a few yards from where I 
sat. I now saw that the object he carried was a 
partridge. Having fairly settled down with his 
quarry on the rock, I could not help wondering at and 
admiring the collected ease and cool composure with 
which he held his struggling captive (for it was 
still alive) until death put an end to its sufferings. 
There was no lacerating with his beak at the body ot 
the poor and imfortunate prisoner, in order, as it were, 
k-to hasten its termination ; no expanding of the wing 
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maintain his equilibrium ; although the last and 
of the bird caused him to quiver a 
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" All being now over, with one foot resting upul 1 
his game, and tlie other on the rock, silent sn 
motionless aa a statue, the noble captor stood, with « 
inquiring eye gazing at the now lifeless form of bis ] 
reeliing prey, seeming to doubt the fact that it i 
already dead. But there was no mistake. The blood, "* 
oozing from its mouth and wounds, its body doubl- 
ies3 pierced by the talons of the conqueror, already 
began to trickle down the sides of the dark cliffy 
dyeing the rocks in its course. Satisfied at last 
that life was fairly extinct, aa incision was then 
made in the necli or shoulder of the ■victim, and into 
this the falcon thrust his bill several times, and each 
time that it was withdrawn it was covered with 
blood. This being done, and having wrenched off lie 
head, which he dropped, he then began not only to 
pluck but to skin his food, from the neck downwards ; 
and, having bared the breast, commenced a hear^ 
meal by separating the flesh from the sternum into 
' portions, with as much apparent ease as if he had 
been operating with the sharpest surgical instrument 
I should have liked well to have seen the end of the 
work thus begun ; but unfortunately, a slight move- 
ment on my part was detected by the quick eye of 
the falcon, and my nearness was discovered. Having 
gazed at me for a few, and only for a few seconds, 
with an angry and piercing scowl, mingled with 
surprise, he then rose, nttering a scream so wild aaij 
BO loud as to awaken the echoes of the surroundi 
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■ Jocks ; whilst he himself, with the remains of his 
ast, which he bore along with him, rounded a point 
mi& the cliff and disappeared ; and there is no doubt 
lat ha ended his repast in unmolested security. 
"I was glad, nay proud, of this unlooked-for 
occurrence, as I had never before, on any occasion, 
had the pleasure of witnessing any of those noble 
birds in a state of nature, or while engaged in 
devouring their prey, and that too amongst the 

t rugged fastnesses of tbeir natural retreat. In cou- 
aequence of having paid particular attention to the 
Biovements of tbe falcon, I was enabled to bring to 
Biaturity an opinion, the seeds of which were sown 
many years ago — viz. that, if painters, engravers, 
and preservers of animals, would endeavour to get 
lessons from nature, and work accordingly, the public 
would not be so often duped as they are, by hav- 
ing to pay for false representations and caricatured 
6gures, instead of the genuine forms of these noble 
birds. 

" The falcon had no sooner fled, than the reality 
of my own situation again burst upon my mind. I 
had as little prospect of relief from passers-by as 
ever ; and, becoming a prey to evil forebodings, I felt 
cold and sick at heart. It was now afternoon, and 
ht would soon be on the wane. I had no time 
\, for it was necessary that something should be 
o extricate myself, if possible, before dark. The 
nly way of doing so was by eliding down the 
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declivity, be the consequences what they tuighfafl 
Accordingly, I unlooaed the gun from its place on mj 1 
back, and having taken ^ay garters, which were very J 
long, from my legs, I tied them together, then at- i 
tached one end of them to the gun, and holding the I 
other end in my hand, I dropped it as far as the string 
would allow, and then letting go, I heard the gun clash 
to the bottom. I next took the two napkins, which 
had bound the gun to my back, and wound them round 
my head, in order to save it as much as possible 
from the edges of the rocks. I then stretched myseli 
upon the rocky slope, with my feet downwards, and 
was ready for the descent, when, repenting, I would 
again have drawn myself up. But the scanty herhE^ 
which I held by gave way, and I was hurled down, 
whether I would or no, and with such violence that, 
on landing amongst the rocks, I became qiiit« imcou- 
Bcious. 

" On recovering, I found myself lying at the foot 
of the cliff, sick and very sore. I found that I bad 
bled profusely from the nose and one of my ears. 
My firat impulse, on recovering, was to move my 
limbs to ascertain if any of them were broken, when, 
to my inexpressible joy and thankfulness, I found 
them whole, though somewhat benumbed. Becom- 
ing thirsty, and observing a pool of water at a short 
distance, I attempted to rise, but my spine pained 
me BO much that I was obliged to lie down again, 
without being able to reach the desired spot. The 




thirst increasing, I dragged myself to the water. I 
thrust my mouth into it, and bad partaken of a 
draught before I discovered that, instead of Iresh, I 
bad swallowed salt water ! 

K I was iU before,.! was worse now. Having 
.sickened and vomited again, I revived a little, and after 
I had washed the blood from my face and head, I 
was enabled to sit up with-my back against a rock. 
WhUst thus seated, I observed all the articles which 
had been dropped, except my cap, which, however, I 
afterwards found. After sitting for about half-an-hour, 
I made another attempt to rise, and succeeded, though 
I reeled about like a drunken fellow, and could scarcely 
■tand steady without the aid of my gun, which I found 
was not so much bruised as I had expected. Having 
again assumed my coat and other appendages, 1 
then endeavoured to load my gun with the view of 
.uring one of the Icelanders which I had seen 
im the top of the cliff. This, however, proved a 
▼ery difficult matter ; and when I had loaded the gun 
I found to my disappointment that I could not bring 
it to bear upon the object, I made the attempt several 
times, but was at last obliged to abandon the hope I 
had entertained of obtaining either of the birds. 
•*! was vexed at this, for both came several times 

ithin easy shot. All my hopes of procuring the 
ijords being at an end, I then proceeded to view 
^Ibe object in the water round which the birds were 

lovering, and I was surprised to find it to be the car- 
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228 THE SPINOUS SHARK. ciiap. xx. 

case of ao animal of a very Bingulor appearance IL 
was not until I bad looked at it for some time that I 
could bring my memory to bear upon it I then 
thought, and I have since been fully confirmed in the 
opinion, that I discovered in it a specimen, or rather 
the putrid remains, of the Spinous Shark. It wanted 
the head, which had been broken off by the fish hav- 
ing been dashed against the rocks by the waves. The 
tail was also broken off, but still hung by a filament 
ta the body. In shape it somewhat resembled the 
tail of the common dog-fish, but there evidently had 
been two fins on the back, nearer to the posterior 
than the anterior portion of the animal, though 
these had been broken or rubbed off. The skin, 
which was of a dark blue colour, and had a leatherj' 
appearance, was thickly beset with curved thorns or 
spines (whence the animal's name), nearly all of which 
%vere more or leas damaged. I know of nothing that 
I coidd liken these thorns or spikes to, but the thorns 
or spikes which may be seen on the stem of an old 
rose bush, — with this exception, that the spikes of 
the fish are lai^er. From its position in the water, 
though close to the rocks, I could not make out its 
girth in any part whatever; but, from where the 
iicad had joined the body to the tip of the tail, it was 
about two yards in length. Having fully satisfied 
myself that the present specimen, Irom ita deoom- 
posed state and the holes perforated in it by the 
gulls, was beyond the state for preservation, I agwn 
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left it, that the impatient birds might once more 
descend and recoDimence their banquet. 

" I now wished to get to a sandy beach, at Boma 
distance to nay left, known aa Greenside, from which 
1 knew that a path led to the top of the cliff. On my 
way thither, I met with a very serious obstacle in the 
form of a huge rock, whose baae extended into the 
id, as a matter of course, as I could not get 
round it, I required to pet over it I was tlien far 
from being in a condition to climb a rock. However, 
I had no alternative. The tide, then about to come iti, 
would have shown me no mercy. Accordingly, my 
gun was once more on my back, and on hands and 
knees, for feet here were of no use, and with the aid 
of my mouth, T succeeded in crawling over, and, with 
Bome further difficulty, I contrived to reach Greenside. 
Instead of holding on to Gardenstown, I turned my 
face towards home, where I arrived betwixt five and 
sis in the evening, — wiUi the impression of the last 
day of 1850 so deeply stamped upon my body and 
mind, that it will not easily, if ever, he obliterated 
from eitlier." 



CHAPTEK XII. 

KAMBLES AMONGST BIRDS. 

The Reverend Mr. Smith must have felt aurptised at 
the graphic manner in which Edward described tbe 
birds of the district. The truth is, that Edward, 
though he had acq^uired his principal knowledge from 
observation, had also learnt something from books. 
Mr. Smith had lent him such books as he had in his 
library, and also referred him to the articles ou 
Natural History in the Pmny Cyclopedia, Althougb 
Edward did not accept his friend's advice as to the 
study of grammar, yet he learnt enough for his pur- 
pose. It is not so much by recollecting the rulea of 
grammar that one learna to write, as by the careful 
reading of well- written books. After that, grammar 
comes, as it were, by nature. Besides, if a man feels 
keenly, he will be sure to write %-ividly. This wax 
precisely Edward's position. 

Mr. Smith thought it unfortunate that Ed' 
contributions to Natural History should be conl 
to the local newspaper. He asked permission to send 
an account of his observations to a scientific journal. 
Edward expressed his fears lest his contributi( 
might not be found worthy of notice He was al' 
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«hy and modest : perhaps he was too modest. There 
are cases in which shyness is almost a misfortune. A 
man may know much ; but, because of his ahynesa, he 
declines to communicate his information to others. 
He bides his secret, and nobody is the wiser for his 
knowledge. He is too bashfuL He avoids those who 
might be friendly to him, and who might help him, 
Edward often stood in his own light in this way. 

Mr. Smith, however, persevered. He obtained 
^m Edward some notes of his observations, and 
after correcting them, he offered to send them to the 
Zoologist, and publish them under his own name. " I 
bave no doubt," he said, " that the articles would be 
acceptable to the editor ; but, if you do not approve 
of this plan, I hope you will not for a moment allow 
toe to interfere with you. At all events, I trust that 
you will have no objection to let the information be 
known to a much wider circle of readers, and especi- 
ally of zoologists, than are likely to consult the pages 
of the Banffshire Journal." 

Edward at last gave his consent ; and in the 
Zoologist for 1850,* Mr. Smith inserted a notice of 
the Sanderlings which had been shot by Edward on 
the sands of Boynclie. In the following year Mr. 
Smith inserted, in the same magazine, a notice of the 
tpinous shark which Edward had seen under Gamrie 
Head,f "In order," says Mr. Smith, "to determine 
I'vhether it was the spinous shark or not, I sent Mr. 
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Edward tbe 39tb Tolnme of the 'Naturalist's Libiaif *■ 
which contains an account, bjr Dr. Hamilton of 1 
EdiDborgb, of tbe Squalida, or family of sharks, J 
and in which there is a coloured engraving of thill 
particular shark. In reply, Mr. Edward observes-— I 
' I have now no doubt whatever that the nnitnal dis- 
covered and examined by me was the Spinous Shark." 

In another article, Sir. Smith described Edward 
in the following terms : — "I have oftener than 
once made mention in the Zoologist of Mr. Thomas 
Edward, shoemaker in Banfi^ who is a sealous 
admirer of Nature and an excellent preser^'er of 
animals. Occasionally he tears himself, as it 
were, &om the employment to which necessity 
compels him, and slakes his thirst for the col- 
templation of zoological scenes and objects by b 
solitary ramble amid the mountains and hills 
which so greatly abound in the upper portion of the 
shires of Aberdeen and Banff, Of some of his ad- 
ventures during a ramble of this description, he has 
sent me an account This I consider so interesting, 
that I have rewritten it, and now submit it for inser- 
tion in the Zoologid. The facts, the ideas, and the 
reflections, are all his own, and in many parts 
I have retained his own impressions. Upon the 
accuracy and the minuteness of his observations, and 
upon his veracity of character, the utmost reliance 
may at all times be placed." 

The paper that follows consists of tbe descriptii 




of a ramble, extending over several days, in the hill 
districts near Noth and Kirknie. It is not necessary 
to transcribe the whole paper; but we may select the 
following passages as showing the keen observation 
aa well as the character of the man. Edward had 
entered a narrow glen, at the bottom of wliich runs 
I the bum called Ness Bogie. He was listening to the 
I voice of the cuckoo, and the clap-clap of the ring 
pigeons, which rose in great numbers, when an abrupt 
turn of the road brought him, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, within a few yards of a beautiful heron : — 
" 1 immediately stood still," he says ; " the upright 
and motionless attitude of the bird indicated plainly 
that he had been taken by surprise ; and for the 
moment he seemed, as it were, stunned, and incapable 
of flight. There he remained, as if fastened to the 
spot, his bright yellow eye staring me full in the 
face, and with an expression that seemed to inquire 
what right I had to intrude into sohtudes where the 
human form is so rarely seen. As we were thus 
gazing at each other, in mutual surprise at Iiaving 
met in such a place, I observed his long slender neck 
quietly and gradually doubling down upon hia breast 
Pia dark and lengthened plumes were at the same time 
slightly shaken, I knew by this that he was about to 
rise ; another moment, and he was up. Stretching 
his long legs behind him, he uttered a scream so 
dismal, wild, and loud, that the very glen and hills 
re-echoed the sound, and the whole scene was in- 
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stantly filled with clamour. The sandpiper 
its kiitie-medie ; the pigeon cootd ; the pipit, 
lively emotion, came flying round me, ottering 
the while its peeping note ; the moor-cock sprang 
with whirring wing from hia heathy lair, and gave 
forth his well-known and indignant birr birr-inck; 
the curlew came sailing down the glen with steady 
flight, and added to the noise with his shrill and 
peculiar notes ofpoo-tJie poo-die coorlic eooriie wha-tip; 
and, from the loftier parts of the hills, the plo' 
ceased not their mournful wail, which accorded 
with the scene of which I alone appeared to be a 
silent spectator. But I moved not a foot imtQ the 
alarmed inmates of the glen and the mountain bad 
disappeared, and solemn stillness had again resumed 
its sway." 

On the following day, while crossing the Clasb- 
mauch, on his way to Huntly, Edward obaerved,: 
curlew rise from a marshy part of the hill, to 
he bent his steps in hopes of finding her nest, 
this, however, he was disappointed; but, in searching 
about, and within a few feet of the remains of a 
wreath of snow, he came upon a wild duck lying 
beside a tuft of rushes. It may be mentioned that 
there had been a heavy snowstorm which h&d foived 
the plovers and wild ducks to abandon their nesta, 
though then full of eggs, and greatly interrupted the 
breeding season in the northern counties. Edwi 
proceeds: — 
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THE MOTHERLY WILD DUCK. 

" As I im^ned she was skulking with a view to 
avoid observation, I touched her with my stick, in 
order that she might rise ; but she rose not I was 
surprised, and, on a nearer inspection, I found that 
she was dead. She lay raised a little on one side, 
her neck stretched out, her mouth open and full of 
snow, her wings somewhat extended, and with one of 
Iier legs appearing a little behind her. Near to it 
there were two eggs. On my discovering this I lifted 
up the bird, and underneath her was a nest contain- 
ing eleven eggs ; these, with the other two, mado 
thirteen in all ; a few of them were broken. I exa^ 
mined the whole of them, and found them, without 
exception, to contain young birds. This was an un- 
doubted proof that the poor mother had sat upon them 
from two to three weeks. With her dead body in my 
band I sat down to investigate the matter, and to 
ascertain, if I could, the cause of her death. I exa- 
mined her minutely all over, and could find neither 
wound nor any mark whatever of violence. She had 
every appearance of having died of suffocation. Al- 
though I had only circumstantial evidence, I had no 
hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that she had 
oome by her death in a desperate but faithful struggle 
to protect her eggs from the fatal efi'ects of the recent 
■Qowstonn. 

" I coidd not help thinking, as I looked at her, 
fcow deep and striking an example she afforded of 
maternal affection. The ruthless blast had swept, 
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with all its fury, along the lonesome and unsheltered 
hill The snow had risen higher, and the smotheri^; 
drift came fiercer, as night drew on ; yet still that 
poor bird, in defiance of the warring elements, con- 
tinued to protect her home, and the treasure which it 
coutained, until she could do so no longer, and yielded 
op her life. That life she could easily have saved, 
had she been willing to abandon the ofTsprmg which 
Nature had taught her so fervently to cherish, and in 
endeavouring to preserve which she voluntarily re- 
mained and died. Occupied with such feelings and r& 
flections as these, I know not how long I might have sat, 
had I not been roused from my reverie by the hark- 
ing of a shepherd's dog. The sun had already set, — 
the grey twilight had begun to hide the distant moun- 
tains from my sight, and, not caring to be benighted 
on such a spot, I wrapped a piece of paper, as a wind- 
ing aheet^ round the faithful and devoted bird, 
forming a hole siifl&ciently large for the purpose, 
laid into it the mother and the e^s. I covered thi 
with earth and moss, and, over all, placed a solid 
piece of turf; and having done so, — and being more 
affected than I should perhaps be willing to acknow- 
ledge, — I left them to moulder into their original dust, 
and went on my way." 

Having thus related an instance of maternal affec- 
tion on the part of the wild duck, let us cite a still 
more remarkable instance of brotherly sympathy and 
help on the part of the common Tern (Sterna hit 
called Pickietars in the neighbourhood of Banff. 
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THE PICKIETARS. 237 

" Being on the sanda of Boyndie oue afternoon at 
l2ie end of August, I observed several parties of 
Pickietars bueily employed in fishing in the firth. 
A£ I was in want of a specimen of this bird, I loitered 
about on the beach, narrowly watching their motions, 
and hoping that some of them would come within 
range of my gun. The scene around was of no com- 
mon beauty. In the azure heaven, not a cloud was 
to be seen as far as the eye could reach ; not a breath 
of wind waa stirring the placid bosom of the firth. 
The atmosphere seemed a sea, as it were, of living 
things ; so numerous were the insects that hummed 
and fluttered to and fro in all directions. The sun, 
approaching the verge of the horizon, shot long and 
glimmering bands of green and gold across the broad 
mirror of the deep. Here and there several vessels 
were lying becalmed, theit whitened sails showing 
■Inightly in the goHened light. An additional interest 
-was imparted by the hevring-boata which were con- 
in the bay ; their loose and flagging sails, 
the noise of the oars, and the efforts of the rowers, 
told plainly enough that a hard pull would have to 
be undergone, before they could reach their particu- 
lar quarters for fishing, in the north-eastern part of 
the firth. 

" While I Btood surveying with delight the ex- 
tended and glorious prospect, and witnessing with 
admiration the indefatigable evolutions of the Terns in 
their search for food, I observed one of them break 
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beautiful curve as he rises without having touched 
Uie water. Shortly after, he wings liia way nearer and 
nearer to the beach : onwards he advances with zig- 
zag flight, when suddenly, as if struck down by an 
unseen hand, he drops into the water within about 
thirty yards of the place where I was standing. As 
he righted and sat on the bosom of the deep, I was 
enabled distinctly to perceive that he held in his bill 
a little scaly captive which he had snatched from ite 
borne, and which struggled violently to regain its 
liberty. Its struggles were in vain : a few squeezes 
from the mandibles of the bird put an end to its 
existence. 

" Being now within my reach, I stood prepared 
for the moment when he should again arise. This he 
did 80 soon aa the fish was despatched. I fired, and 
he carae down with a broken wing, screaming aa He 
fell into the water. The report of the gun, together 
with his cries, brought together the party he had left, 
in order that they might ascertain the cause of the 
alarm. After surveying their wounded brother round 
and round, as he was drifting unwittingly toward the 
shore with the flowing tide, they came flying in a 
body to the spot where I stood, and rent the air with 
their screams. These they continued to utter, re- 
gardless of their own individual safety, until I began 
to make preparations for receiving the approaching 
,bird. I could already see that it was a beautiful 
^•mdult specimen ; and I expected in a few moments 
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CLOSENESS OF OBSERVATION. 



ment which they had occasiiiiied, for they had thereby 
mdered me the witness of a scene which I could 
scarcely have believed, and which no length of time 
will efface from my recollection." 

On another occasion, Edward exhibited the same 
f closeness, minuteness, and patience of observation, 
with regai'd to the Turnstone {SirepsHas inlayres), a 
bird which is an inhabitant of the sea-shore, and has 
a wide geographical range, though it has rarely been 
seen on the shores of the Moray Firth. In Edward's 
ornithological excursions, it was not so much his 

L object to kill birds as to observe their manners and 
labits. He very often made his excursions without 
I gun at all In a letter to the author, he observes 
— " In looking over my printed articles, you will find 
a great number of notices of the habits and workings 
of various species. I spent so much time in observa- 
tion, that I had little time to spare to write out the 
results. And what I did wi-ite, did not seem to bo 
much appreciated. Perhaps this is not to be won- 
dered at. It appears that the compilers of works on 
Natural History in this country do not care for details 
L of the habits of the animals they treat of. They rather 
Idfi^T '" ^^^ abundance of technical descriptions they 
1 can supply. These may seem scientific, but tliey are at 
the same time very dry. In fact. Natural Histoiy is 
rendered detestable to general readers. We want somfl 
H^ writers of the Audubon and Wilson class to render 
^■Natural History accessible to the public at large." 
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DESCRIPTION OF TURNSTONE. 243 

an elongated cone, stvong at the base, on the culmen 
rather flattened, and with a curve inclining upwards 
towards the tip. The habits of the bird are singular, 
more particularly with respect to the method which 
it adopts to procure food, — which is, as its name 
denotes, by turning over small stones in search of 
the insects beneath them, on which it feeds. When 
the object which it wishes to turn over is too large 
for the bill to do so, the breast is applied ; and it 
would seem that the birds are willing to assist each 
other, just as masons or porters will do in turning 
over a stone or a bale of goods. I may here take 
the liberty of mentioning an incident concerning the 
Turnstone which came under my own observation. 

" Passing along the sea-shore to the west of Banff, 
I observed on the sands, at a considerable distance 
before me, two birds beside a large-looking object. 
Knowing by their appearance, that they did not be- 
long to the species which are usually met vrith in this 
quarter, I left the beach and proceeded along the 
adjoining links, an eminence of shingle intervening, 
until I concluded that I was almost opposite to the 
spot where the objects of my search were employed. 
Stooping down, and with my gun upon my back pre- 
pared for action, I managed to crawl through the 
bents and across the shingle for a considerable way. 
At length I came in sifjht of the two little workers, 
I vho were busily endeavouring to turn over a dead 
ish which was fully six times their size. I immedi- 
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ately recognised them as Tomstonei Not wishing 
to disturb them, sad anxious at the same time to 
uritness their operations, I observed that a few paces 
nearer them, there was a deep hollow among the 
shingle, where I contrived to creep into unobserved. 

" I was now distant from them about ten yards, 
and had a distinct and nnobstmcted view of all theii 
movements. In these there was evinced that extra- 
ordinary degree of sagacity and pereeverance which 
comes mider the notice only of those who watch the 
habits of the lower creation with patience and assi- 
doity, and which, when folly and accurately related, 
is not nnfrequently discredited by individuals who, 
although fond of Natural Historj-, seem inclined to 
believe that everything in regard to animals must 
necessarily be false, or at least the result of ignorance, 
unless it has been recorded in books which are con 
sidered authorities on the subject. 

" But to retnm : having got fairly settled down iii 
my pebbly observatory, I turned my undivided at- 
tention to the birds before me. They were boldly 
pushing at the fish with their bills, and then with 
their breasts. Their endeavoors, however, were in 
vain : the object remained immovable. On this they 
both went roimd to the opposite side, and began to 
scrape away the sand from beneath the fish. After 
removing a considerable quantity, they again came 
back to the spot which they had left, and went once 
more to work with their bills and breasts, but with aa 
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little apparent success as formerly. Notting daunted, 
however, they ran round a second time to the other 
Bide, and recommenced their trenching operations with 
a seeming determination not to be baffled in their 
object, which evidently was to undermine the dead 
animal before them, in order that it might be the 
more easily overturned. 

" While they were thus employed, and after they 
had laboured in this manner at both sides alternately 
for nearly half-an-hour, they were joined by another 
of their own species, which came flying with rapidity 
from the neighbouring rocks. Its timely arrival was 
hailed with evident signs of joy. I was led to this 
conclusion from the gestures which they exhibited, 
and from a low but pleasant murmuring noise to 
which they gave utterance so soon as the new-comer 
made hia appearance. Of their feelings he seemed to 
be perfectly aware, and he made his reply to them in 
a similar strain. Their mutual congratulations being 
over, they all three set to work ; and after labouring 
vigorously for a few minutes in removing the sand, 
they came round to the other side, and putting their 
breasts simnltaneously to the fish, they succeeded in 
raising it some inches from the sand, but were unable 
to turn it over. It went down again into its sandy 
bed, to the manifest disappointment of the three. 
.Kesting, however, for a space, and without leaving 
[their respective positions, which were a Httle apart 
B one from the other, they resolved, it appears, to 
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give the wort another trial Lowering themselvea, 
with their breasts close to the sand, they managed to 
posh their bills underneath the fish, which they made 
to rise to about the same height as before. After- 
wards, withdtawing their bills, but without losing the 
advantage which they had gained, they applied their 
breasts to the object. This they did with such force 
and to such purpose, that at length it went over, and 
rolled several yards down a slight declivity. It was 
followed to some distance by the birds themaelTea, 
before they could recover their bearing, 

" They returned eagerly to the spot from whence 
they had dislodged the obstacle which had so loug 
opposed them ; and they gave unmistakable proof, 
by their rapid and continued movements, that they 
were enjoying an ample repast as the reward of their 
industrious and praiseworthy labour. I was so pleased, 
and even delighted, with the sagacity and peree- 
verance which they had shown, that I should have 
considered myself as guilty of a crime had I endea- 
voured to take away the lives of these interesting 
beings, at the very moment when they were ei- 
ei-cising, in a manner so happily for themselves, 
the wonderful instincts implanted in them by their 
Creator. When they appeared to have done and to 
be satisfied, I arose from my place of concealment 
On examining the fish, I found it to be a specimen 
of the common cod. It was nearly three feet and a 
half long, and it had been imbedded in the sand to 
the depth of about two inches." 




THE LITTLE AUK. 

One of Edward's greatest pleasures was in rambling 
Along the sea-shore, to observe the habits of the sea 
birds. The multitude of birds which frequent the 
sbores of the Moray Firth are occasioned by the 
shoals of herrings, which afford food not only for 
thousands of fishermen but for millions of sea-birds. 
To show the number of birds that frequent the coast, 
it may be mentioned that during the storm that oo- • 
ourred in Pecember 1846, Edward counted between 
the Bum of Boyne and Greenside of Gamrie, a di»- 
tance of about nine miles, nearly sixty of the Little 
Auk, which had been driven ashore dead, besides b 
large number of Guillemots and Kazorbills. Num- 
bers of these birds were also found lying dead in 
the fields throughout the county. 

And yet the Little Auk has a wonderful power of 
resisting the fury of the waves, " It is a grand sight," 
says Edward, " to see one of these diminutive but in- 
trepid creatures manoeuvring with the impetuous bil- 
lows of a stormy sea. Wave follows wave in rapid 
Buccession, bearing destruction to everything within 
reach ; but the Little Auk, taught by Nature, avoids 
the threatened danger, either by mounting above the 
waves or by going beneath them, reappearing un- 
hurt as they spend their fuiy on the shore. The 
eye for a time wanders in vain amongst the tur- 
bulent surge, to catch another sight of the little sailor 
biid. One unaccustomed to such a scene would be 
apt to exclaim 'Poor little thing! It is buried 
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CHAT. XII. NEIGHBOURHOOD OF PENNAN. 

t/L the most mighty wave that ever spent its fury 
at their base, and defied the stormiest blast from 
Ae icy North ; where the largest guU in its midway 
flight appears no larger than the smallest of its kind ; 
■where the falcon breeds beside and in perfect harmony 
with the other inhabitants of the rocky cliffs ; where 
mttltitudes of birds, of various forms and hues, from 
the snowy whiteness of the Kittiwake to the sable 
dye of the croaking raven, have found a resting-place 
whereon to build their nests and deposit their young ; 
— here, I thought, as I was about to leave the busy 
throng — even here, man, the noblest creature, though 
too often degrading himself beneath the lowest of 
animals, might learn lessons of industry and affection 
from these himible monitors of Nature." 

During breeding-time the clamour of the Eea-birda 
is tnmultuous, though the lashing of the sea at the 
foot of the cliffs tends to a great extent to lull theu' 
noise. But towards evening all becomes still again. 
Edward frequently ascertained this by personal ex- 
perience. Being in the neighbourhood of Pennan 
one day, he went along the Head, in order, if possible, 
to get a sight of the far-famed eagles of the pro- 
montory. He was unsuccessful on the occasion. He 
had loitered by the way, and the declining day at 
length warned him to leave the place without seeing 
the coveted sight His road westward lay along the 
coast. With disappointed hopes he trudged along, 
■carcely thinking how the hours were flying. At 
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SEA-BIRDS AT NIGHT. 251 

But with the first glimmerings of daylight, and 
just as he was beginning to move and to creep out of 
the pit, Edward thought tliat he heard some of the 
birds beginning to whimper and yawn, as if ready for 
another day's work ; and by the time he had rounded 
Cro^ie Head, he beheld the cliffs alive, and the multi- 
vtade of sea-birds again in full operation. 
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LITERATURE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

A GBEAT Dusfortune befell Edward in 181 
friend the Rev. Mr. Smith died. He was a i 
whose richly cultivated mind and warm heart en- 
deared him to all with whom he came in contact He 
was almost the only man of culture in the neigh- 
bourhood who appreciated the character of Edward. 
He not only made himself Ms friend, but became hi* 
helper. Edward was under the impression that 
people looked down upon him and his work, because 
he was a poor shoemaker. There were other persons 
who knew of Edward's perseverance, self-denial, and 
uncompl^ningness, and also of his efforts to rise into 
a higher life. But they did not help him as Mr. 
Smith did. The true Christian gentleman treated 
the poor man aa his friend. He treated him as one 
intelligent man treats another. The shoemaker from 
Banff was always made welcome at the minister*! 
fireside at Monquhitter. 

Mr, Smith helped Edward with books. He lent 
lij yn such books as he had, fi^im his own library ; and 
he borrowed books from others, in order to satisfy 
Edward's inquiries about objects in Natural EUstoiy. 
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He wandered about the fields with him, ailmiring his 
close observation ; and he urged him to note down 
the facts which he observed, in order that tiiey might 
be published to the world. 

In one of the last letters addressed by Mr. Smith 
to Edward he observed : " It is, I conceive, the great 
defect in the natural sciences that we know so little 
of the real habits and instincts of the animal creation. 
In helping to fill up this gap, your personal minute 
and accurate observations will be of no little service ; 
although individuals, solemn and wise in their own 
conceit, may look upon some of them as so strange 
as to be altogether fabulous ; and that for no better 
reason than because during all their lives, — having 
exercised their faculties only in eating, drinlciog, and 
sleeping, — the things related have never come under 
the notice either of their eyes or their ears." 

We find, from a letter of Professor Dickie, that 
Mr. Smith endeavoured to obtain employment for 
Edward as a preserver of British birds for the Katural 
History collection in King's College, Aberdeen. Many 
kindly letters passed between Edward and the 
minister of Monquhitter, sometimes about newly-dis- 
covered birds ; at other times about the troubles and 
sicknesses of tbeir respective families, Mr. Smith's 
su^estion that Edward should note down his obser- 
vations for publication was not, as we have seen, 
without effect, as the latter afterwards became a con- 
contributor to the Nniuraligt, the Zoologist, the Ibis, 
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the Linnctan Journal, and otlier Natural History 
publications. 

In one of Edward's articles in the Zooloffist, he 
thua refers to a circumstance which happened during 
one of the last excursions he took with his reverend 
friend. He is referring to the partridge (Ferdric 
cinerea). " A very cunning and faithful mother Ja 
the female ; for when she has eggs, she never leaves 
■ her nest without hiding them so carefully that it is 
almost impossible to detect their whereabouts ; and 
if you take her by surprise, away she hobbles on one 
leg, and a wing trailing on the ground, as if wounded ! 
. , , Wandering about the Wi^le Hill one day with 
my friend the Bev, Mr. Smith, I chanced to observe 
a moor-fowl squatted on the ground amongst the 
heather, close to my feet ; in fact, I stood above her 
before I noticed her. Being summer time, I at once 
guessed the nature of the case. On my friend com- 
ing up, I drew his attention to the bird over which I 
stood, ' Oh,' he said, ' she's surely dead, Mr. 
Edward.' ' Oh, no,* said I ; ' there are eggs or young 
beneath her.' ' WeU,' he answered, ' if so, it is 
certainly a very wonderful circumstance, but we shall 
see.' Then, stooping down, he touched the bird, 
but she did not move. ' She must be alive,' be said, 
' because she is warm ; but she must be wounded, 
and not able to rise or fly.' ' Oh, no,' I once more 
said ; ' she has something beneath her which she is 
unwilling to leave.' The bird allowed him to stroke 
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her without moving, except turning her head to look 
at him. On my friend's dog Sancho coming up and 
putting hia nose close to her, she crept away 
through the bushes for some distance, and then took 
to flight, leaving a neat and fifteen eggs exposed to 
our gaze. Before leaving, we carefully dosed up the 
heather agaiu, so as to conceal as much as possible 
the uest and its beauteous treasure ; and I need not 
say that we were both delighted with what we had 
&een. Mr, Smith was particularly struck with the 
incident, as he had never seen anything of the kind 
before ; aud he remarked, ' I verily believe that I 
could not have credited the fact if I had not seen it 
myself,' and he afterwards spoke of it with the 
greatest admiration." 

£dward also numbered among his Mends the 
Eev. Alexander Boyd of Crimond. It was through 
tiie Eev, Mr. Smith that Edward was first introduced 
to him. Mr. Smith was anxious that Edward should 
examine and observe the bii'ds of Strathbeg, near 
which the village of Crimond is situated. Crimond 
is about thirty-five miles from Banff, ten miles from 
Peterhead, and about seven from Fraserburgh. 

The loch of Strathbeg was at one time of limited 
extent. It was cormected with the sea at its eastern 
extremity ; but a hill of sand having, about the be- 
ginning of last century, been blown across the open- 
Ssg during a furious east wind, the connection 
ibetween the loch and the sea was closed, and it 
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became a fresh-water loch, as it remains to this day. 
The scenery in the neighbourhood is by no means 
picturesque ; but the loch is very attractive to sporta- 
men, in consequence of the nnmher of wildfowl that 
frequent it, or which breed among the islands and 
marehes at its western extremity. 

The Eev. Mr. Boyd waa the parish minister of 
Crimond. His hospitable manse was always open to 
Edward when he visited the neighbourhood. In one 
of Mr. Boyd'a letters to Edward, he said, " We have 
exactly the sort o£ room that will suit you, and 
you will be left at liberty to pursue your re- 
searches at your convenience ; the room being bo 
situated that you can go out or come in at any hour 
of the day or night, without any one being the wiser. 
There will always be something in the cupboard to 
refresh you before starting at daybreak, or when you 
come home at night, though every one in the house 
may be asleep. And you may continue with ns the 
whole week, if you be so disposed. My coble will 
always be at your service, and I hope to be able to 
accompany you on some of your rambles, though I 
am not nearly so agile now as I have been, . . . Mrs. 
Boyd is now quite well, though she had a long ill- 
ness after you were here ; — and we have a young 
specimen of zoology to show yon, which is worth all 
the rare birds of Strathbeg put together 1" 

The number of water-fowl that Edward found ^ 
about the loch was very great During winter time Jl 



was the hauut of bii'ds from far and near, in pro- 
digious numbers. In summer time it was the breed- 
ing-place of numerous birda of a different kind. The 
people of the neighbourhood say that "all the birds 
of the Tvorld come here in winter." In angry weather, 
when the ocean is tempest-tossed, the sea-birds fly 
in, and, mingling with the natives, constitute a very 
motley group. The number of birds Vi so great that 
when a gun is fired they rise en masse, and literally 
darken the air, whilst their noise is perfectly deafening. 
The swans are among the largest hirda that frequent 
the loch. Edward found the beautiful White Hooper 
fCygnus fenis), and the no less fair and elegant Polish 
Swan {Cygnus immutahilis). The geese were in- 
numerable ; the Bean Goose (Aiiscr segetwm.), the 
Pink-footed Goose (A. bracht/ri/nchus), the White- 
pointed Goose (A, erythropus), the Barnacle Goose (A. 
Itacopsis), the Brent Goose {A. brenta), the Canadian 
Goose (A. Canadensis), and even the Egyptian Goose 
(A. Sgyptiacus). The last mentioned was first 
detected by Mr. Boyd himself. In a letter to Edward, 
f dated the 24th November 1853, he said — "One 
I morning lately I was informed that there was a strange 
llurd of the goose tribe in my mill-dam. I sallied 
librth with a telescope in one hand and a double- 
jbarrel, loaded with No. 1, in the other. I first took 
1 leisurely look at him with the former at less than 
mXQQ yards distance, when I made the following ob- 
rvations : — Size and appearance that of a small 
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wild goose ; Head, brown and grey mixed ; Back, 
ricli brown, lightish ; Breast and neck, grey ; TaiJ, 
dark or black ; Tips of Wings, ditto, and glossy ; 
Legs and Bill, reddish ; a dark ring round the neck, 
and a dark spot right on the centre of the breast. 
He was nibbling the tender grass on the dam banb. 
I then approached nearer. Instead of flying, le 
merely swam away to the other side of the pond, and 
seemed either very tired or else accustomed to the 
presence of man, I was quite within shot of liiin, 
but, fi-om his tameneas, I conjectured that he was 
some fancy animal escaped fcora a gentleman's 
demesne. I then went for some com, and scattered 
it on the banks, and as soon as I moved away he 
came to eat it. When startled, he generally makes 
a circuit of a quarter of a mile and returns again ; 
but latterly he goes to the loch of Strathbeg all night 
and returns in the morning for his com. I am 
afraid he will not be spared long, although I have 
sent word in several directions that he is not to be 
ehot, 1 should be glad if he would become domesti- 
cated, I wish you would look over some of your 
books and tell me what he is. I have not seen a 
bird of the same kind before." 

From Mr. Boyd's minute description of the bird, 
Edward was enabled to inform him that it could be 
nothing else than a specimen of that rare species, the 
Egyptian Goose. After about two months' sojourn 
in Mr, Boyd's mill-pond, the bird flew away on the 



lay preceding the great snow-atorm of January 
3.854, and never returned. Mr. Boyd was afterwards 
inabled to ascertain the correctness of Edward's in- 
flation. He was in Liverpool, and while visiting a 
I'ponlterer's yard, he observed a bird exactly like the 
one that had taken shelter in his mill-pond. On 
inquiring its name, he was informed that it was an 
Egyptian Goose. 

The Mallard, the 'Widgeon, the Teal, the Gar- 
Biganey, the Pintail, the Ferruginous, the Harlequin, 
i Shoveler, the Shieldrake, and the Eider Duck, 
isit the loch occasionally in winter. The ducka 
Pirere ten times more numeroiLs than the goese. There 
yieiQ the Scaup {Fuligula marila), the Tufted {F. 
■steUa), the Eed-headed Pochard or Dunbird (F. 
uz"), and the Golden-eyed Garret {Clangvla gwr- 
*««ffl). The Eed-necked Grebe and the Black- 
chinned Grebe also bred in the loch. Herons, 
Bitterns, Spoon-bills, Glossy Ibises, Snipes, Wood- 
cocks, Green Sandpipers, EufTs, Dotterels, Gray 
Phalaropes, were also to be seen. These were the 
birds that mostly frequented the loch in winter. 
There were numerous flocks of Gulls of various 
species, and other shore-birds, which only made 
visits to the loch for shelter during storms. 

"Wlien spring approached the birds became rest- 
less. The flocks began to break up, and flights of 
t birds disappeared daily. At length the greater part 
f the winter birds left, except a few stragglers. An 
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about, as if inviting him to pursue it : — " I stood a 
few Beconds," says Edward, " considering whether I 
■would follow or cot ; then off I started, determined 
to have it. Away went the bird, twiddling and 
straddling, and away I followed in hot pursuit 
Hound and round the sand hillocks we scrambled 
until I was perfectly wearied. Nothing but the 
novelfy of the affair could have kept me in pursuit of 
the wounded bird. 

" In this way we continued, until I saw that I 
could make nothing of it by fair means ; so I doubled 
round and met it fair in front. I was about to take 
hold of it, when, to my amazement, it rose and flew. 
Its flight, however, was of short duration, as it again 
suddenly dropped down, and lay on the sand aa if 
dead. • You are mine now at last,' said I, aa I ob- 
served it fall. I accordingly proceeded to take it up, 
in order to put it in my pocket But lo, it rose 
again and flew away; when once more it suddenly 
dropped behind one of the larger hillocks. It was 
a beautifully -marked specimen, and, fearing lest I 
should lose it altogether, I determined to put a stop 
to the wild-goose chase. Having put my guu in 
readiness, I proceeded in tlie direction in which the 
bird fell. But it did not rise. I searched all I'oimd, 
but there was no bird I I met my friend, and inquired 
J if he had fired at a Ring Dotterel. No, he had only 
t shot at a Tern. ' But, by the by,' he added, ' I found 
' a neat and the yoimg of that bird as I came alonjr.' 
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" In a few miautes we stood beside the youQg ones 
The spot I found to be only about three yards in 
advance of where my attentioti was first attracted to 
the apparently wounded bird. Having collected the 
little downy things, and placed them in a hollow 
among the sand, we again took our departure. In 
doing 30, what should we meet but my old friend the 
Dotterel, which again commenced its former pranks 
But no \ It was too late ; the truth had oozed 
The bird had completely deceived me, and my 
laughed heartily at my mistake." 

During one of Edward's visits to Crimond Mans«^ 
to which some gentlemen of the neighbourhood had 
been invited to meet him, Jlr. Boyd, after dinner, when 
the ladies had left the room, expressed his surprise 
that something had not been done to enable Edward 
to obtain more time to pursue his researches in 
Natural History, The gentlemen present cordially 
agreed with him. Mr. Boyd then proposed to insert 
a notice in the Fraserhv,rgh, Advertise, and to circulate 
it extensively in the neighbourhood. The foUowiug 
forms part of the article : — 

" During the past month our district has been 
visited by Mr. Edward from Banff, a Naturalist of no 
mean attainments, and one who, we doubt not, will 
soon bring himself into public notice, both by his 
indefatigable researches into Natural Science, and his 
valuable contributions to various scientific periodicals. 
. . WTiile there are few branches of Natural His- 
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>ry in whicli he does not take aa interest, it is in 
imithologj that he shines most conspicuously, and in 
be was much encouraged by the late IJev, Mr. 
Smith of Monquhitter. . . . We cordially ivish 
Mr. Edward every auccesa in the various fields of 
Tesearch upon which he has entered. It is hut jus- 
'Hce to a most deserving person to draw attention to 
praiseworthy endeavours, in the midst of many 
difficulties, to perfect his knowledge of Natural 
History, and to recommend it to all around him, 
especially the young. Happy would it be, if our 
tradesmen were to take a leaf out of Mr. Edward's 
book, and instead of wasting their time, squander- 
ing their means, and embittering their existence in 
the haunts of dissipation, they would sally forth in 
calm summer evenings to rural scenes and 
sylvan solitudes, to woo Nature in her mildest aspect 
— to learn a lesson from the moth or the spider — 
to listen to the hum of the bee or the song of birds — 
to mark the various habits and instincts of animals, 
and thus to enrich their minds with useful and enter- 
taining knowledge." 

Mr. Boyd's object in publishing this notice was to 
attract the attention of the working classes to the study 
of Natural History ; and with this object he was of 
opinion that Edward should endeavour to disseminate 
amongst them the information which he had acquired 
daring his long experience. He proposed that Edward 
ahcmld get up a series of rudimentary lectures on 
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J Histoiy, Hlostrated by specimens of birds and 

' other otjecta. 13ie lectoics were first to be delivered 

[ in BuifC *3bA. if they sacoeeded there, they were after- 

Taids to be delivered in Fraserburgh and other 

towns. Edward proceeded to prepare his illastrations. 

Aboat 200 were pat in readiness. He was also 

I Begotisting for the purchase of a powerful magnifj 

I glass, 80 that his patrons might better see the minnl 

wonders of Xature as exhibited in her works. 

As there was then an institution at Banff, whit 
had been formed, amongst other purposes, " For 
Discovery and Encouragement of Native Genius and 
Talent," Mr. Boyd believed that the members would 
at once give their hearty co-operation to his proposed 
scheme. He proposed the formation of a local com- 
mittee, in order that the rudimentarj- lectures might 
be brought out under their patronage. Edward was 
requested to name some gentlemen in Banff with 
whom Mr, Boyd might communicate on the subject 
Tliia was a poser; for Edward knew only a few hard- 
working men like himself. Nevertheless, he did 
give the name of a gentleman, who, he thought, 
might give his assiatanca When the gentleman was 
applied to, he politely declined Edward was asked 
to name another. He named another, and he also 
declined. Thus the proposal, from which Mr. Boyd 
had expected so much, fell to the ground, and it was 
no more heard of. 

Shortly after this event, Mr. Boyd died suddenljl 
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thus refers to the event: — "It was but 
rday, at noon,* that my friend the Eev. Mr. 
(yd of CriiDond, — while full of life and strength, 
and with every prospect of enjoying many, many 
long years to come, — left his young and cour- 
teous partner and two blooming licile OBes, to 
Ejoy a short walk with a neighbouring gentleman. 
ias ! short was the walk indeed, and, woe is me I 
never to return. A few paces, and he dropped down 
and almost instantly expired. Alas 1 another of my 
best friends gone. Cnieldeathl if thy liand continues 
to strip me thus, thou wilt soon, very aoon, leave me 
desolate ; and then who will take notice of the poor 
^Naturalist t Well may the parish of Crimond say, 
AWe have lost that which we may never again find.' 
PfTell might Mercy weep, and Religion moum liia 
premature departure, for in him they have lost 
a friend on earth ; and I, alas 1 a friend too, and a 
benefactor." 

Edward completed his article on " The Birds of 

■athbeg" only two days after Mr. Boyd's death. 

t had been written out at his instance, and was 

fterwards published in the Naturalist. It was one 

t the first papers to which Edward subscrihed his 

n name. 

So soon as Edward's name and address appeared 
the Naturalist and Zoologist, he was assailed by 
ters from all parts of the country. English dealers 
• AQgnjt22, 18S*. 
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asked him to exchange birda with them. Private 
genUemen offered exchanges of moths and batterSies. 
Profesaots, who were making experiments on eggs, 
requested contributions of eggs of all kinds. A 
Naturalist in Xorfolk desired to have a collectioa of 
Stemums, or breast-bones, of birds. " I have no 
doubt," saj-a Edward, " that many of my correspond- 
ents thought me unceevit, but really it would have 
taken a fortune in postage-stamps to have answered 
their letters." 

But although Edward received many applicatioi 
from Naturalists in different parts of the country, he 
himself applied to otheiB to furnish names for the 
specimens which he had collected. We find a letter 
from Mr. Slacdonald, secretary to the Elgin Museum, 
referring to eighty-five Zoophytes which Edward had 
sent him to be named. Edward had no other method 
of obtaining the scientific names for his objects. 
" The naming of them." said Mr. Macdonald, " has 
cost me some time and trouble, . . . Some of the 
' Zoophytes are fine specimens ; others are both fine 
and rare. One or two have not as yet been met with 
on our shores. They seem to be quite new." W^l 
also find Edward communicating with Mr. H. ^H 
Staunton, a well-known London Naturalist, relatii^l 
to Moths, Butterflies, Beetles, and other insects. 

But Edward could not live on Zoophytes and 
Butterflies. His increasing family demanded his a 
intion ; and shortly after Ms article on " The ] 
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of Strathb^" had appeared in the Naturalist, wo find 
hi m applying in different directions for some per- 
manent situation. He was willing to be a police 
officer, a tidewaiter, or anything that would bring in 
proper maintenance for his family. With this 
object, one of his friends at Fraserburgh made an 
application to Mr. Charles W, Peach, Comptroller of 
Customs at Wick, Mr. Peach was a well-known 
Naturalist, and he has since become distinguished in 
connection with recent discoveries in Geology. Mr. 
Peach had once visited Edward, in company with Mr. 
Greive, the Customs Collector at Banff. In answer 
to the application made to him from Fraserburgh, 
Jie said — 

I "I do know our friend Mr. Edward of Banff, and 
In have thought a great deal about him of late. I 
have wondered how he was getting on in bread and 
porridge affairs. Oh, these animal wants! How 
often do they ride rough-shod over the intellectual 
man, not so much on bis own account, as for those 
dependent on him. I have been thinking of Edward's 
excellent wife and her flock of seven girls, which I 
saw when at Banff. They were all neat, and clean, 
aad well cared for, in a wee bit roomie — the walls 
covered with cases of birds. When we called, there 
was a sweet cake and a glass of wine for myself and 
Mr. Greive. I was unhappy at refusing his wine — 
you know I am an out-and-out teetotaller, — but 
took his cake with thankfulness. And now, what 
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can I do for that good mun and his wife and 
family I" . . . 

Mr. Peach went on to say that a great many 
Glut-men were employed at "Wick harbour, to patrol 
the shore night and day, and prevent the htnding of 
brandy, tobacco, and other excisable articles ; that 
he could give Edward employment for a time at that 
work, but that it could not be permanent His age 
was beyond that which would allow of his being 
appointed a tidewaiter. Mr. Peach added — " I will 
not lose sight of the appointment of subcnratorship. 
This would be the very thing. If £40 or £50 a 
year could be obtained, that would be glorious !** 

These suggestions ended in disappointment 
Edward could not remove to Wick to accept a tem- 
porary appointment; and the subcuratorship could 
not be obtained. He therefore went on with his old 
work— Natural History and shoemaking. But he 
must have been pressed by the growing wants of his 
family, as we find his collection of birds advertised 
for sale at the beginning of 1855. Again he had re- 
course to his Savings Bank ; and again it relieved 
him, — though he parted with the results of his 
during many laborious yeara 

Ha still went on writing for the periodicals. 
the end of 1855 we find an article of liis in the Zoo- 
logist, entitled " Moth-hunting ; or an Evening in a 
Wood j" and in the following year he commenced in 
the same periodical " A List of the Birds of Banff- 
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ire, accompanied with Anecdotes." The list was 
^eompleted in eiglit articles, which appeared in 185& 
Fand the two following years. Although bis publica- 
tions were received with much approval, they did 
not serve to increase his income, for he never received 
a farthing for any of bis literary contributions. 

Before parting with Edward's descriptions of 

cds, a few extracts may be given from his articles 

a the Zoologist. And first, about song-birds : — 

"The Song Thrush or Mavis {Turdus musicus). 

) is there that has ever trod the weedy dale or 

whinny brake in early spring, and, having heard the 

mellow voice of this musician of the grove, was not 

Btruck with delight, and enchanted at the peculiar 

Liichness and softness of his tones ? For my own part, 

Wl must say that of all the birds which adorn and en- 

iyen our woods, I love this one the most. There is 

a me a sweetness in bis song which few if any of the 

Bother song-birds possess. Besides, he is one of the 

rst to hail with his hymn of praise the young and 

5 year, 

" Next to the Mavis the Lark or the Laverock is 

fttie bird for me, and has been since 1 first learned to 

rve the little warblers of the woods and fields. How 

■oft, oh ! bow oft, has the larlt's dewy couch been my 

, and its canopy, the high azure vault, been my 

oly covering, while overtaken by night during my 

Wanderings after nature ; and oh ! how sweet such 

Mgbts are, and how short they seem, — soothed as 
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I have been to repose by the ereimig hTinn of the 
lark, and aroused by their early lays at the fint blink 
of morn. 

" The Goldfinch is also a good singing bird. If 
any one wishes to have a cage-bird to cheer him with 
its Bong, let him get a male hybrid between this 
species and the canary, and I am sure he will not be 
disappointed. . . . The Goldfinch's nest is one of 
nature's masterpieces, ^^'hat a be-autiful piece of 
workmanship ! how exquisitely woven together ! how 
light, compact, soft, and warm in its internal lining! 
and how complete! AVhat hand could imitate tba-| 
woolly, feathery, mossy, cup-formed, half-boU-li 
structure ? How vain the attempt ! 

" The Bullfinch, though much admired as a c 
bird, cannot be said to be much of a songster. It id 
kept more for its beauty than its music, though it td% 
sometimes able to 'pipe' a very pretty tune. Now, 
with respect to its food. Great numbers of bullfinches 
are annually destroyed by our gardeners and nuiseiy- 
men because they are supposed to be destructivei 
Now, it is a fact well known to ornithologists that, 
although the sparrow, greenfinch, chaffinch, wren, 
bullfinch, and other birds, do not themselves actually 
live on insects, yet these form tiie chief food for their 
young. Such being the case, what an enormous and 
countless number of noxious and destructive creatures 
must they destroy! But we poor short-sighted mortaU 
do not know this. AV'e are all in the dork as legaitb 
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I they do ua. Let them meddle with any 
our seeds or fruits, and the hue and cry is, 
' Get guns and shoot every one of them.' I 1 
better day will soon arise for these lovely little birds, 
when they will be cherished and encouraged rather 
than hated and destroyed." 

The atory is told of an ancient philosopher having 
jenkilledbyaneagle that dropped a tortoise upon his 
^ead for the purpose of breaking its shelL The story 
s to be confirmed hy the practice of the Carrion 
md Hooded Crows, thus described by Edward: — 
" " They are to be found on certain parts of our coast 
all the year round. Our keepers destroy them when- 
ever the opportunity occurs. I wonder that our 
fishermen do not destroy tbem also, as they feed upon 
a certain crustacean {Carcinus niccnas) which is often 
used for bait. One would think that the crab's shell 
would be proof against the crow ; but no ! He goea 
aloft with the crab, and lets it fall upon a stone or a 
rock chosen for the purpose. If it does not break, he 
seizes it again, goes up higher, lets it fall, and repeats 
bis operation again and again until his object is ac- 
complished. When a convenient stone is once met 
with, the birds resort to it for a long time. I myself 
know a pretty high rock, that has been used by suc- 
jsive generations of crows for about twenty years! 
" Besides being fond of crabs, these carrion crows 
I fond of fish, and though they are good fishers 
selves, they seldom lose an opportunity of assail- 
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tag the Heron whea be has made a succesEfnl dive. 
They rmh at him immediately, and endeaToor to 
seize Ms food from him. Early in the sammetof 
1&15, whilst loit«rii^ abont the hills of Boyndie, I 
observed « Heron flying heavily along, as if from the 
sea — that rich and inexhaustible magazine of nature 
— and pnrsued by a Cairion Crow, followed at some 
distance by tvro Magpies. They had not jmxseeded 
far when two Hooded Crows made their appearance 
and quickly joined their black associate. The beroa 
had by this time got into an open space between 
two woods, and it would appear that his enemies 
intended to keep him there until be bad satisfied their 
demands. During the whole time that the affiay 
lasted, or nearly half an hour, they did not suffer him to 
proceed above a few yards in any way, either back- 
ward or forward, his principal movements being in 
ascending or descending alternately, in order to avoid 
the assaitlts of his pursuers. Having chosen their 
battle-ground, I crept behind a whin-bush, ftora 
whence I bod an uninterrupted view of the whole 
affair. 

" The manoeuvring of the crows with the herou 
was most admirable. Indeed, their whole mode uf 
procedure had something in it very remarkable. So 
well did each seem to understand his position, that 
the one never interfered with the other's point of 

Mjk. One, rising higher than the heron, 
1 him like a dart, aiming the blow in 




B head ; another at the same time pecked at him 
Ideways and from before ; whilst the third assailed 
from beneath and behind. The third crow, 
"which pecked at him from behind, seized hold of the 
heron's feet, which being extended at full length 
backwards, formed a very tempting and prominent 
object for the crow to fix on. This movement had 
the effect, each time, of turning the heron over, which 
_ was the signal for a general outburst of exultation 
■noong the three black rogues, manifested by their 
Hbmder cawings and whimsical gesticulations, — no 
doubt laughing (if crows can laugh) at seeing their 
opponent turning topsy-turvy in the air, which, from 
his unwieldy proportions, was rather a comical sight. 
^L " During one of his sommersaults, the heron dis- 
H||Din;ed something, but, unfortunately for him, it was 
Knot observed by any of the crows. When it fell 
to the ground, the magpies, which were still chatter- 
ing about, fell upon it and devoured it Finding no 
relief from what he had dropped, and being still hard 
pressed, be again disgorged what appeared to be a 
small fish. This was noticed by one of the hooded 
crows, who speedily descended, picked it up, and 
made off with it, lea'ving bis two companions to fight 
_the battle out. The heron, bnvingnow got rid of one 
f his pursuers, determined to fly away in spite of all 
wsition. But his remaining assailants, either dis- 
winted at the retreat of their comrade, or irritated 
I the length of the struggle, recommenced their 
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attack with renewed \'igotir. So artiiilly did 

manage, that they kept the heron completely at 
and baffled all his endeavours to get away. Wi 
at last of the contest, he once more dropped soi 
thing, which, from ita length, seemed to he an eeL On 
its being obsei-ved by his opponente, they quickly 
followed it. In their descent, they fell a Sghting 
with each other. The consequence was that the e«], 
falling to the ground, was set upon by the magpies. 
The crows gave up fighting, descended to the ground, 
and assailed the magpies. The latter were soon re- 
pulsed. Then the crows seized hold of the eel with 
their hills, and kept pulling at it until eventually 
it broke in two. Each kept hold of its portion, when 
they shortly rose up and flew away amongst the trees. 
In tlie meantime, the heron was observed winging his 
way in the distance ; sick at heart, because he had 
been plundered by thieves, and robbed of the 
which he had intended for his family." 

The Carrion and Hooded Crows ako attack 
and rabbits. " Whilst walking one morning along 
the Deveron with a Mend, our attention was attracted 
by what seemed to us to be the faint cries of a child 
in distress. On looking in the direction from which 
the sounds proceeded, we beheld two crows pursuing 
and tormenting a hare, by every now and then pounc- 
ing down upon it. Each blow seemed to be aimed 
at the head ; and each time that one was given 
the hare screamed piteously. The blows soon 
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the effect of atupifying tlie creature. Sometimes 
they felled it to the ground. We eventually 
lost sight of the crows, but doubtless they would at 
Inst kill and devour the hare. I remember, while 
out on the hills at Eoyndie, witnessing another 
though a less daring attack. Concealed amongst some 
trees and bushes, waiting for a Cuckoo which I ex- 
pected to pass, I observed a half-grown rabbit emerge 
from some whins, and begin to frolic about close by. 
Presently down pops a Hoodie, and approaches the 
rabbit, whisking, prancing, and jumping. He seemed 
to be most friendly, courteous, and humoursome to 
the little rabbit. All of a sudden, however, as if he 
meant to finish the joke with a ride, be mounts the 
back of the rabbit. Up springs the latter, and away 
he runs. But short was his race. A few sturdy blows 
about the head, from the bill of the crow, laid him 
dead in a few seconds." 

By the year 1858 Edward had accumulated 
another splendid collection. It was bis third, and pro- 
bably his best. The preserved birds were in splendid 
order. Most of them were in their natural condition 
— flying, or fluttering, pecking or feeding, — with their 
nests, their eggs, and sometimes their young. He had 
also a large collection of insects — including many 
rare beetles, — together with numerous Fishes, Crus- 
taceans, Zoophytes, MoUuscs, Fossils, and Plants. 

Although Edward still continued bis nudnight ex- 
plorations, he felt that he must soon give them up 



Ljii^ oak Bt night caimot be long endored in t 

17. It is not the cold, so iniicb as the damp, 

I Aat riieimatisei the nmades and chills the bones. 

\ When going out at night, Edward iras often advised 

I to take whisky with him. He was told that if be 

\ woold dnnk it when be got wet or cold, it wonld re- 

I fieah and anstain bint, and otherwise do him a great 

I dealofgood. Thosewboknewofhisnight-wandenngG, 

' wooderedhowheoooldeTeihareeiidnredthenightiur 

' sod been kept alive without the libetal nae of whisky. 

t Edwaid always refused. He never took a drop 

of whisky with him, — indeed, he never drank it 

either at home or abroad. "I believe," he says, 

" that if I had indulged in drink, or even had I used 

it at all on these occasions, I could never have 

stood the cold, the wet, and the other ptivatioua to 

which I was exposed. As for my food, it mainly cod- 

sisted of good oatmeal cakes. It tasted very sweet, 

and waa washed down with water from the nearest 

spring. Sometimes, when I could afford it, my wife 

boiled an egg or two. and these were my only luxuries. 

But, as I have already said, water was my only drink." 

In 1858, Edward had reached his forty-fourth year. 

At this age, men who have been Idndly reared and 

fairly fed, are usually in their prime, both of mind 

and body. But Edward had used himself very hardly; 

he had spent so many of his nights out of doors, 

in the cold and the wet ; he had been so tumhl 



about amongst the rocka ; he had i 



often, 




• all his labours, to endure privation, even to the 
extent of want of oatmeal, — that it Is scarcely to be 
■wondered at if, at that time, his constitution should 
have begun to show marks of decay. He had been 
frequently laid up by colds and rheumatism. Yet, 
when able to go out agaiu, he usually returned to his 
old courses. 

At last his health gave way altogether. He was 
jompelled to indulge in the luxury of a doctor. The 
wtor was called in, and found Edward in a rheu- 
matic fever, with an ulcerated acre throat. There he 
" lay, poor man, his mind wandering about hia bii-ds. 
He lay for a montL He got over hia fever, but he 
recovered his health slowly. The doctor had a 
serious talk with him. Edward was warned against 
returning to his old habits. He was told that al- 
though hia constitution had originally been sound and 
ilthy, it had, by constant exertion and exposure to 
I and wet, become impaired to a much greater 
re© than had at first been supposed. Edward was 
) distinctly informed that if he did not at once 
Usist from his nightly wanderings, his life would not 
be worth a farthing. Hei-e, it appeared, was to be 
the end of his labours in Natural Hiitor}-. 

Next earae the question of family expenditure and 
wr's bills. Edward had been ill for a month, 
i the debts incurred during that time must neces- 
irily be paid. There was his only Savings Bank — 
( collection of birds — to meet the difficulty. He 
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was forced to draw upon it again. Accordingly, part 
of it was sold. Upwards of forty cases of birds 
went^ togetlier with three hundred specimens of 
mosses and marine plants, with other objects not 
contained in cases. 'WHien these were sold, Edward 
lost all hopea of ever being able again to replenish 
his shattered collection. 

Although Edward's strength had for the most part 
been exhausted, his perseverance was not We shall 
next find him resorting to another branch of Natural 
History, in which he gathered his most distinguished 



laurels. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Sy THE SEA-SHORE. 



Edward had for aome time been extending his in- 
vestigations to the tenants of the deep. His wander- 
ings bad for the moat part been along-shore in search of 
sea-birds. But, as early as 1856, we find him corre- 
sponding with Mr. MacdonaJd of Elgin as to Zoo- 
phytes, with Mr. Blackwood of Aberdeen as to Algro, 
and with Mr. C. Spence Bate of PI}'niouth as to Crus- 
tacea, Now that he had to abandon his night wan- 
derings, and to give up his gun, he resolved to 
devote himself more particularly to the Natural 
History of the sea-shore. 

Here was a great field open for him. The 
Moray Firth had never been properly searched for 
marine productions. It was full of fish, and also of 
the various marine objects that fish feed upon, 

"When Professor Macgilhvray called upon Edward 
at Banff, he expressed his surprise at the meayreness 
of the list of Crustacea and Testacea found along the 
Moray coast In fact, the catalogue of Fishes (ex- 
cepting herring, cod, haddock, and the other edible 
fishes) was almost barreiL There was no want of 
marine objects ; the principal want was, in careful 




observers. To this extensive field of obsenati l 
Edward now proposed to devote his special atten- 
tion. 

He iiad considerable difficulty to encounter in pro- 
ceeding with this branch of scientific work. He had 
no dredge of any sort. He had no boat, nor conld he 
obtain the loan of one. How then did he prooeed f 
He gathered together all the old pots, pans, pails,,^ 
and kettles, which he could procure in his neigh- 
bourhood. He filled these with straw, grass, bil 
of old clothes, or bits of blankets. A coat an( 
trousers cut down were found very useful. These wei 
Edward's sea-traps. Having put a heavyish stone 
the bottom of the trap to weigh it down, and attacl 
a rope to the upper part, he lowered his traps int 
the deeper rock-pools along the coast Some of th< 
he threw into the sea from the point of a rock, attadK" -^=iuli. 
ing the rope to a stone, or to some strong Alg8S. 

When the traps were drawn up, Edward obtains 
from them small fishes, crustaceans, molluscs (wi^. 
or without shells), starfish, worms, and the sm< 
kinds of sea-mice. He took them to a shallow 
and shook out the contents ; and when he had picki 
out w^hat he thought might be useful, he packed t^. 
traps again, and set tliem in their old places, 
usually visited his sea-traps once a month ; but ii 
winter he visited them less frequently, as he rareij 
took anything at that time of the year. 

Edward visited the rocky shore for many miles easi 
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and west of Banff. He turned over the loose atones, 
turned up the AJgte, peeped in beneath the corners 
and shelves of the projecting rocks. He went to the 
pools, and often had the pleasure of seeing the inha- 
bitants working in their native element. K he ob- 
iierved something that he -wanted, he would make a 
idive at it, though the water might get up to his head 
Bnd shoulders. Sometimes he fell in bodily ; but that 
''did not matter much if he secured his object. 

Here is the manner in which he once caught Bloch's 
■Gurnard {Trigla Blochii). Edward observed one of 
them swimming in a rock pooL It had by some means 
or other come pretty close inshore duiing high water, 
and had got entangled amongst the rocks, so that it had 
been unable to make its way out again with the reced- 
ing tide. The pool, though not deep, was pretty large, 
•0 that it gave Edward a great deal of trouble and 
occupied a considerable time to capture the fiah. " If 
it had not," aaya he, "been a rarity, I should most cer- 
tainly have given in and acknowledged myself beaten 
long before my object was accomplished ; for between 
water and perspiration I wag in a pitiable plight be- 
fore I gained the victory. As it was, however. I was 
well repaid in the end, besides the fun ; that is, if 
there is any other person than myself so foolish as to 
call splashing up to the shoulders and eyes amongst 
brine, seaweed, and slippery rocks, ' fun.' Although 
the fish is not large, mine is a splendidly-marked speci- 
In the water, and whilst shooting across and 
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athwart the pool, its bright colours had a most beaata- 
ful appearance. The spot on the first dorsal is tatber 
of a dark-purplish colour than black, and very con- 
spicuous when the animal is swimming. I am not 
aware of this species ever before having been detected 
ou this part of the coast." 

Knowing from observation that m&ny marine 
objects are cast on shore at the rising of each tide, 
especially when the weatlier is stormy, Edward walked 
along the margin of the incoming wave, ready to pick 
up anything that might be driven ashore. Sometimes 
he would observe some object in the water — a fish or 
a ahrimp of some imusua! kind — which he desired to 
capture. He followed it into the sea with a piece q 
gauze tied on a small hoop ; and fished for it until jh 
had caught it. He discovered many new objects 1 
this way. 

It is almost incredible what may be got along l] 
sea-margin, by carefully searching the incoming "h 
This, however, required unwearied assiduity. Edward 
discovered many of his rarest insects amongst those 
driven ashore by the wind. It was thus that he 
obtained most of his rare Crustaceana He 1 
had no doubt, that, had his health been prolongt 
would have discovered many m< 

Besides these methods for collecting marine objects, 
he found that tangle roots were a special hiding-place 
for many species that were beyond the power of 
the dredge, and that never entered the traps set by 
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him (Jong shore. They were not^ however, beyond 
the power of the elements. But for the tempest, that 
tears them from the rocks, and dashes them on shore, 
such objects would never have been found. When- 
ever a storm occurred in the Moray Firth, Edward 
immediately went out, collected the tangle which hod 
been driven in, cut off as many roots as he could carry 
with him, and cai-efully examined them at homa 

He was also greatly helped by the fishes them- 
selves, as well as by the fishermen. It is true that 
he had no dredge and no boat But big fish were 
themselves the best of all dredgeia. They fed fat 
out at sea, at a depth where the dredge could scarcely 
reach. The fisliermen caught them, and brought them 
into port, full of what they had swallowed. Edward 
therefore endeavoured to obtain the contents of their 
Btomachs. For this purpose he sent some of his 
daughters to the neighbouring fishing villages. They 
■went to Macduff and "VVhitehills twice a week, and 
to the Banff fishermen daily. Tlie object of their 
visits was, to search the fishermen's lines, to bring 
away the sea-weed and all the stuff that was attached 
to them, and to secure as many of the fish stomachs 
as they could find. One of bis daughters was sent to 
Gardenstown, where she lived with a friend. From 
thence, she sent home her collection of fish stomache 
twice a week by the carrier. All tliis rubbish (as 
iQOSt people called it) was carefully examined by 
^ward. From these searchings he obtained most 
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of liis rarest crustaceans. " It is quite wonderfnl," lie 
says, " what ia to be got in tliis way. Indeed, no one 
would believe it who lias not made the experiment" 
Take, for instance, the Cod's bill of fare. " It is 
to the stomach of this species," says Edward, " that 
I am moat indebted for many of the rarest of the 
testaceous and crustaceous specimens that I possess. 
I will only mention what I have myself seen : crabs 
and lobsters of almost every description (except Ha- 
•ntArus vulgaris, which I have never yet found), from 
the prickly Stone Crab (^Litlwdes maid) up to the 
hard Parten (Cancer pagurus), and the larger the 
better. Shells of every sort, partioulai'ly Fusus anti- 
qiius and Buccimum Undatum; no matter whether 
inhabited by their original possessor, or by a hermit 
in the form of a Pt^urus, — it is no obstacle to the 
voracious Cod. Shrimps, fish-lice, sea-mice (Aphro- 
dita actdmta), sea-urchins, with now and then a star- 
fish ; ' Dead Men's Paps,' as they are called here 
(Alcyoniam), and Actinias — no matter what they may 
be attached to, whether a shell or a stone,* pro^ndad 
these are not themselves fixtures. — all are gulped by 
this most unceremonious fish. The eggs, capsules, or 
purses of the Dog-fish {ScijUium) and tlie Skate, with 
the roe and the ova of other species, particularly when 
deposited on seaweed ; the Algse and the Zoophytes 


of ■ Cod a atoDe which weiglied above three pwmd^ to wU^^| 
the rem^ni of an Actinia were still attached." ^^^| 
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also ■walk down the Cod's gullet, so that nothing may 
be lost. As for the Holotkuridw or Sea-cucumbera, 
few if any of them escape. Now and then fragmenta 
of the Meduste are swallowed ; feathers, with the 
zemains of sea-fowl ; and, on one occasion, the skeleton 
of a partridge, with the wings, feet, legs, and head 
adhering. Pieces of pewter and of cloth occasionally ; 
and once a cluster of beech-nuts, with part of a 
domestic fowl As for fish ! — why, the fish does not 
swim that the Cod, when hungry, will not attack, and, if 
successful, swallow. In short, nothing seems to come 
amiss. But this outline of the Cod's bill of fare does 
not include all that the animal preys upon and 
devours. It is enough, liowever, to show its epi- 
curean propensities. The Cod is extensively fished 
for along this part of the coast, and may he termed 
Uie poor man's salmon. Great numbers are salted and 
dried, and in that state are sent to the southern mar- 
lets. The Haddock, Uke the Cod, is extensively 
taken, and largely cured and forwarded south. Like 
the Cod, the stomach of this species is also a rich 
mine for the Naturalist.as the reader may already have 
anticipated from the foregoing list." " 

In oixier to obtain all these products of the sea, 
Edward went round among the fishermen from Crovic 
to Portsoy, and pressed them to help him in his 
researches. He told them that many an object of 
great interest to Naturalists was daily thrown away. 

• A'aCvralisl, IBIi.".. 
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Though it might be of no use to them, it might prove 
of great uae to science. " Oh !" said the fishermen. 
" we cauna tell what the fellow wants : we get 
muckle traah upon out lines. Are we to keep it alii 

" Yes," replied Edward, " keep it alL Ley it 
fully aside, and I or my daughters will call for 
A few of the fishermen did what Edward told 
to do ; but the others " couldna be fashed," 

Edward published his advice to the fishermen 
the Banffshire Journal. " How little trouble," he 
eaid, " would it be for any fisherman who might find 
a rare fish, crab, shell, ot zoophyte, or such like object 
attached to his Uues, to get it examined and named, 
BO that its occurrence might be recorded. Tiiis could 
be done, and then he could, if so minded, dispose of 
it to the best advantage. Or what great ' faeh' could 
it be for them to keep the cleanings of their lines for 
a like scientific purpose ? 

" It is quite astonishing what amazing numbers of 
minute creatures are at times to be found amongst 
the refuse of only one boat's lines. No one would 
believe it, except those who are in the habit of care- 
fully examining such things. The ocean is, as it 
were, one vast and bountUess expanse of life, and the 
inliabitanta thereof about as numberless as the 
by the sea-ahore. I have myself, and that too 
the most disadvantageous circumstances, picked 
from a dead valve of Cyprina Islandica nine distil 
species of shells, three different kinds of starfish, anJ 
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fire separate sorts of zoophytes, besides worms and a 
number of other parasitical animals. Yet this is 
uothiDg to what is at times to be met with ; and yet 
auch things are, I may say, all but universally thrown 
away for no other or better purpose than that of being 
trod upon and destroyed. I will now, in order to 
show the truthfulness of my statement, enumerate a 
few of the objects which have thus been cast aside by 
those who had brought them on shore, but which were 
again picked up by my gleariers, and thereby redeemed, 
as it were, for a time from destruction, by being depo- 
aited in my collection : — Anovtia paidliformis, Circe 
minula, Vemis casino, Venus /aseiata, Tellina proximo, 
Tellina crassa, Mangdia linearis, Pentunculus glyd- 
taeris, Psammdbia tdlinella, Astarte compressa, Cor- 
bula nucleiiS, JCmargintda reticulata, Tkrada villio- 
mtlca. Chiton l(^is, etc. etc. 

S^ow, I don't say that these are all new species. 
'but I say that they are amongst the rarest of our 
ahells. The two first named are, if I mistake not, 
new, not only to us, but new to this northern part 
of the island. In works on Conchology, no mention 
made of either having been previously found on the 
lores of the Moray Fiilh, although they are not un- 
[uent on other parts of the British coast" 
The fishermen of Macduff helped him greatly, 
longst the rare fishes caught by them were the 
indsucker {Plales&a Hmandmdes) ; the Small Spot- 
Dog-fish {St^lliuvb canictda) ; the Blue-atriped 
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Wrasse {Labrvx variejatus), a very rare fish ; a spe- 
cimen of the Cuttle-fish (Lolvfo vulgaris), the length 
of which was four feet, with a splendid Gladins of 
above fifteen inches long. In enumerating these lishes 
brought to him by the fishermen of Macdufi^ Edwntd 
asked, " What are our own Banff flshennen and those 
of Whitehills about, that they never bring in any 
rare objects of this sort ? Do they never get ausiJiing 
attached to their lines worthy of notice — worthy of ^ 
place in a Naturalist's cabinet, or in a corner of tber 
Museum ? Why won't they help us 1 Just because 
of their want of WilL They, like many more, go 
aboutin what might be termed a state of daylight som- 
nambulism ; that is, with eyes and ears both open, 
aud yet they neither see nor hear of any of thesH 
things." 

Edward's appeal waa at length responded to. Hw 
fishermen began to collect things for him, and they 
allowed his girls to strip their nets of " the rubbish" 
they c-.nitained- One evening some unknown fisher- 
man sent him a present of a Samy Pike (Scombemoi 
saurivs). Edward's family were surprised at hearing 
some person, very heavily shod, ascending the stairs. 
One said it was a horse and cart ; another said it was 
the Eooshians. The door was suddenly opened and 
flung bang against the wall, when in rushed — neither 
the horse and cart nor the Eooshians, — but a little 
urchin, out ofbi-eath,with his mouth wide open. There 
he stood, staring bewildered round the room ; but 
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I with a fish of a ailvery hue dangling from his hand. 
I jLfter he had regained his breath he roared out, " Ib 
I Tam in T" " No," " 'Cause I ha'e a beast till him." 
I " Fa gi'ed ye't?" *' A man." " Fatna man?" 
" Dimia ken !" " Fat lilte was he ?" " Canna tell." 
" Fat had he on ?" " Dinna mind ; only that he had 
a coat ower his airm." " Fat said he t'ye when he 
gi'ed ye the beast ?" " Oh, he bade me take it till Tam 
Edward, and get a penny for't till mysel." 

(The fish was accepted, the penny was given, and 
the boy tramped downstairs again. On retm-ning 
borne, Edward found a splendid specimen of the above 
rare fish. The next number of the Journal acknow- 
ledged receipt of the fish. In the article describing 
it, Edward said — " By whom the fish was sent, or 
where it was found (though doubfless in the neigh- 
bourhood, from its freshness), remains as yet a mystery. 
fcHowever, thanks to ' the man with the coat ower his 
Hiirm ' in the meantime, and to many others whose 
* Mndness and attention, though their gifts are not par- 
ticularised here, are neverthdess duly appreciated: 
Likewise, and in an especial manner, thanks to the 
fishermen generally of the district, particularly to our 
oivn and those of Whitehills, not only for their now 
unremitting attention iu securing whatever they deem 
rorthy of notice themselves ; but also, and above all, 
fat their very valuable assistance given, and their 
m-hearted kindness shown to my young folks 
■rheu they go a-gleaning amongst them." 
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bleed, Edwvfa fQuag iolks voe of great help 
to In at dot time. Serenl of his ddeet girla went 
tkm^ fivB fiaoe to [daoe in Bwrcli of nre fish, and 
tfa^ «a« OHtimeB -my mcceBofiit. For instance, 
OM rf Ao^ vkOst Knng vitfa Ml GotdoQ at Gar. 
dortbiw^ «^ oo a aoolagKuig excnisioii towards 
the viDqe f£ Ctarria -As Uw two vera roimding the 
Sasok, ^mj otaovvd asmaU fisb being washed aahoie. 
'ib. GcvdoD kicked it with his foot; thinlring it was 
of BO as% and iwnaiking that it was a yoimg aea^^at 
' Sa," aaid Haggi^ " it's cae sea-cat ; it's ower thin 
te tint I dimoa km Eat it ia, bat 111 take it and 
send it faama to my bther, for he bade me never to 
BOH anilliiin, o' this kiDe." So the fish was sent ' 
hon^ and it praved to be a very fine specimsn of 
TandTs Bknigr. 

On m™*itiiir occasion she sent home a specimen ol 
the Black Goby or Bock-Ssh {Qobius niger), which had 
been taken from the stomach of a friendly cod. This 
was the fiist fish of the kind found in the Moray Firth : 
and of the six species of Gobies found along the coasU 
of Great Britain, it is the one most sddom met with. 
Maggie also made a good " find" at Fraserburgh, while 
on a zoological tour with her father. She was roiii- 
maging aboat amongst the sanda. near Broadsea, ac- 
companied by some of her acquaintances, when she 
observed something sticking np out of the sand. At 
first she thought it was a piece of tangia She was 
about to leave it^ when, prompted by omiosity, she 
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o'^Ve it a pull, when, lo and behold I instead of a sea- 
*'^ed. she brought out a long apindle-like fish^ She 
'*'• once took it to her father, who found it to be a 
'*t*leiidid specimen of the Equoreal Needle-fish (.S^n- 
^**<ithm aquorms), a fish that had never before been 
'^taod in the Moray Firth 
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A thought may here strike the reader. How was it 
lat Edward knew that there were six Gobies fomiil 
along the coasts of Great Britain ? How did he know 
tiiat the Equoreal Needle-fisii had never been found in 
the Moray Fii-th before t And, last of all, How was it 
that ho knew the scientific names of the Fishes, the 
Zoophytes, and the Crustacea, which he collected ? 
The. names were, for the most part, latin. Yet he 
bad never learnt Latin He must then have learnt 
them from books. No ! He had no books. He often 
ardently desired books ; but he was too poor to buy 
tiiem. His earnings were scarcely sufficient to enable 
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Iiim to feed and dotfae his ctiildreD. Under sQcb 
dieaiiwIaBon • Bim annot boy book& Sotnetunes 
his chUdten bled vety b«dlj, especudly when Le was 
laid ap b^ niness. At sach tunes the; had ahaost 
to starve. 

How TftB it then that, nnder these difficult cii'cum- 
stances, sad amidst his almost constant poverty, 
Edwaid was e&oUed to cany on the study of science 
withont the aid of books 1 He did so by the help oC~ 
coirespondents at a distance. When he collected &. 
batch of objects, he sent them ofT by post to Natural- 
ists in different parts of the country, for the purpose of 
obtaining from them the proper names. They refeirecS 
to their sciantifiG works, and furnished him with the 
necessary information. 

Edward sent Ms specimens of Crustacea to Mr. 
Spence Bate, of Plymouth, Devonshire; his fishes tt 
XIr. Couch, of Polpcrro, Cornwall ; and many other 
objects to correspoBdents in Norwich, York, New- 
castle, Birmingham, and London, The Kev. George 
Gordon, of the manse of Bimie, Elginshire, was one 
of his first correspondents respecting the Crustacea. 
Sir. Spence Bate was then engaged (in conjunction 
with Professor Westwood) in writing the Sistorj/ oj 
the BrUish Seasile-eyed CruMeuxa. Mr, Gordon first 
forwarded to Iiim some of Edward's E^cimens, and 
Edward afterwards corresponded directly with Mr, 
Bate. Thus he obtained his scientific knowledge, 
not from the books in his own neighbourhood, bnl 
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from the books of gentlemen sometimes living at the 
opposite ends of the island. 

There was, indeed, some talk of suppljing Edward 
with books, to enable him to pursue his scientific 
researches. At a public dinner in Banff, the prin- 
cipal speaker, after paying a high compliment to 
Edward for his wonderful perseverance, and his 
devotion to Natural Science, proceeded to describe 
the great influence which books exercised in de- 
veloping the powers of the human mind. After in- 
forming his audience that they did not know the 
value of the man they had got amongst them, he 
said, " Assist and encourage him by all the means 
in your power, but" — here he paused, and all eyes 
were turned upon him ; — " but," he continued, " give 
tim no money — (loud cheers). I know him, as you 
ftll do, to be no drunkard, no idler, but a sober hard- 
working man. But still, I again say, give him no 
money. Give him Books ; provide him with the 
means of reading, and he is just the man to make 
money for himself," The auditors thought that they 
had done sufficient justice to Edward by cheering the 
.proposal of the orator; but it was words — mere 
irda ; for Edward neither got a book, nor even 
le leaf of a book, from any of his local admirers. 
How different from this cold counsel, was the 
iWithusiasm of Edward when speaking of his favourite 
In an article which appeared in the iVoiu- 
litt on the EayedEchinodermata of Banffshire, after 
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EDWARD'S ENTHUSIASM, chap. xiv_^ 



1 i^Tetdng the small amoant of observation and re — ^^ 
I^HBioh which had been made along the shores of tbe^^ e 
■lloT^ Firth, he said, " It is a great pity tliat the^^ o 
Moray Firth was never dredged by n&tnraliste, as \-M J 
tun led to believe it never was, on a acale worthy o»r *i 
its waters. If such were done, and done as it should^^d 
be, I am quite sure, from what I know, that many i^lj i 
valuable rarity, and. I have no doubt, many ne^t^^v 
species, woold be procored. and better got than tlin o. -»> 
already known. If I were but possessed of half t^ '-* 
means that some are, it should not long be so. "tt'inczz^ 
and weather permitting, I should hava it dredged^ 
from the one end to the other, over and over again*. 
Alas! that Nature, that fair and comely damsel, whom 
I snptflmely admire and love so well, should have J 
called me into existence at the very moment when J 
Want and ^arvaCion stood hand in hand, ready to 
stamp the unconscious heir of immortality with their 
accursed brands. Money, it is said, is the root of all 
evil ; but tell me, ye who know, what the want of 
it is ! " 

"We have already said that Edward, because of liia 
want of books on Natural History, obtained the prin- 
cipal knowledge of the objects which he disoovewd 
fi-om gentlemen at a distance. But even this was not 
accomplished without difficulty. It was not alwa]^ 
a pleasant task, and sometimes it was rather expen- 
sive, — expensive at least for a poor man. He occa- 
sionally encountered disagreeable rebuffs. Some com' 
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plained that thej coiild not read his writing, and that 
vbat he said was unintelligible. Another hindrance 
was, that when he sent a number of new specimenB 
to Naturalists at a distance, they were often kept, and 
thanks only were returned. But he was scarcely in 
a position to resent this conduct At last he sent 
none but those of which be bad duplicates, preferring 
to keep them without a name rather than run the 
risk of losing tbem altogether. 

Mr. Edward Kewman of London, editor of the 
Zoologist, was one of those who helped Edward with 
hooks. He also natned many of Edward's BeeUes 
and other Insects, which were sent to him for identi- 
fication. The correspondence* between them origin- 
ated in Edward's articles on the Birds of Banffsbire, 



Mostof Edward 'scorreapondence has beeolost, destroyed, or OMd 
for " kindliag." He never liadtbeleastideathstoldlettenconldbs 
oieful. When the author made inqaiiy abont tbem, Edward aaid, 
" I fear there will he a great blnok there, I am not aware when I 
began to correapond ; and aa for keeping lettera, I had no reaaon 
for that ; stitl, I may have some, and I will try and find them." 
After about a week, he said, " I hare found no old letten yet; but 
my wife tella ne that she saw a box, about two years ago, in an old 
lumber garret, which ihe thinks may conCun some uselesa old papers 
of mine. I will try and get it out, and make a search. I might have 
liad many hundreds, if not thouaanda, if I had kept tbem. The post- 
man, u well as my nsaater and shopinates, were all aurpriaed at tha 
great number of letten 1 received for many years. " At laat the box 
in the garret waa discovered, and a small collection of letters was 
bond In it. which the author has made nae of in writing the 
Utter part of this KIodoIt. 
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which began to appear in the Zooloffist in August 
1856. Mr. Newman sent Edward several books on 
Natural History, together with his own LUC of BriiUk -= 
Birds. In February 1858 we find Mr. Newman aeniJ- — 
ing Edward a copy of the Insect Hunters, his most -=i 
successful book. Mr. Newman said to Edward. .^ 
" I think it really wonderful that you should ha v -^ ■" 
acquired the great knowledge you have obtained^^H 
under the circumstances in which you have heen^B 
placed." Mr. Newman asked for some inform.i— 
tion about fishes, which Edward promised to supply — 
The result was, that many new fishes were found ic» 
the iloray Firth, simply from Edward's determination 
to search, collect, and preserve them. 

Edward had also much correspondence with Mr 
Alexander G. More, with respect to the difitnbatioD 
of birds in Great Britain during the nestings season. 
Edward was appointed the observer for Banffshire and 
the northern part of Aberdeen. He communicated a 
great deal of information about Birds and Bird-nest- 
ing, which was afterwards published in the periodical 
called 2Vte Ibis. 

But his most important communications were with 
Mr. Couch as to Fishes ; and with Mr. Spence Bale, 
and the Rev. A. Merle Nomiau, as to Crustacea; 
which will form the subjects of the following chapters 



CHAPTER XV. 



DISCOVERIES AMONG THE CRUSTACEA. 



TirE reader will fiud tliis chapter, as well as the next, 
lather unioteresting. But it is necessary that the 
chapters should be written, in order to show the cou- 

Itributions which Edward made to the scientific dis- 
■eoveriea of his day. 
Mr. C. Spence Bate of Plymouth, the weU-hnowu 
toologist, entered into correspondence with Edward 
in 1856, whUe the latter was engaged in collecting 
marine objects along the sea-coast of Banff. It 
appears that Mr. Bate had sent to Edward some 
pablications on Natural History, and tbat Edward 
lequested Mr. Bate to name the various Crustaceans 
Tfhich Le sent him. To this Mr. Bate willingly 
■Bsented, and a correspondence began between them, 
which continued for many years. Most of the letters 
have been lost, and those which have been preserved 
" in the box in the lumber garret" are not of very 
great interest. 

Edward seems to have been particularly busy be- 
tween the years 1861 and 1S65. Multitudes of 
twttles wei-e sent, during that interval, from Banff to 
Plymouth. The botllea were often smashed in passing 
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through the post, Sometimes there was only a niafis 
of debris to examine. In one batch there was a 
new species of Leucothoe ; in another, part of an 
Eusirus — " the first British specimen." 

In one of his letters, Mr. Bate says : " There are two 
minute specimens of a prawn which I do not recog- 
nise. They are too much damaged for examination ; 
but if you can find any perfect ones like these, I should 
like you to send them to me. I will send you shortly 
a paper that I have recently published in the Annals 
of Natural History on the " Nest-Building Crustacea." 
If you know or meet with any anecdotes relative to 
these animals, I should be glad if you would com- 
municate them to me, as I am endeavouring to collect 
all of that kind that I can. I assure you that your 
letters are always welcome, and much valued." 

In the midst of Edward's explorations, he din- 
covered a new Isopod, which he forwarded to Mr. 
Bate. It was specifically named, in honour of the 
discoverer, Franiza Edwardii* On subsequent exa- 
miuation, and after comparing it with the Aneena, 
Messrs. Bate and Westwood changed the name into « 
Anceus £dv:ardii.-f 

The Anceus is only about a sixth, of an inch ii^ 
length. But, in Natural History, size goes for nothing;^ 
The minutest animal is equal to the largest, in poiB~^^ 
of value and interest. The Anceus creeps on th- -■ 

• Jnnaii ef NiUmtoI Binary, vol. ii. 
-t HUtoTg of the British StitiU-rytd Cnulaaa, IL !01. 



THE ANCEUS 

Wttom of the sea, but it swims witli great rapidity, 
—propelling itself forward by the quick motions of a 
eries of ciliated fins placed beneath tlie tail. The 
AnceuB, in ita young state, is parasitical, and ia 
famished with a sharp process at the apex of the 
anterior lip, to form a strong lanceolate organ, with 
Thich the animal cuts its way through the akin of the 
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fish on which it preys. It waa at first thought that 
^aniza Edwardii was a female, and that the male 
i not yet been discovered, On seeing this stated 
a the number of the Sessile-eyed Crustncca in which 

ihe Praniza was noticed, Edward wrote the following 

letter to Mr. Spence Bate :- 

" My dear Sir — Some consideraWe time ago I sent you 
unongst other thiogH, wlial I lielieveJ to Lc two distinct 
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PRANIZA EDWARDII. 



■pede* of Aseeiu, — the one being conaiderabljr smaller thtn 
the othei. Of the leaaer, there wen serenl ipeeiiiieiii ; but 
of the Utger, only two. The answer which von gave Die wu, 
that thej were ifacnu morilfaru. Al this I wu sonwn'liit 
dmppoittted. I Bdmit that the Iti^^r were of that tpecio, 
bnt not the «iiiaIl«T. And since 1 received vour last nutubei, 
which trettts on this subject, I am now more than ever con- 
vinced that they are distinct. I consider the smaJlet speci- 
men to be the male of the Praniia Bdnmrdii, 1 uaj be 
wrong, hot that is my conviction. I need not, of coune, at- 
tempt to point out the distinctions to yoa : but perhaps you 
wiU allow me to ttate a few words on the snbject, and wbil 
makes me think tliat he is ihe male of Pranita Sdwtrdii. 

"In the tii^t place, I would say that this little rellori) 
decidedly a deep-sea species, — that is, so &r as my experi- 
ence }^ues. I have never fannd him bat on the old shells 
and stones brought up by the fishermen's linear There lie 
seems to prowl about seeking what he may devour, — prying 
into every crevice and coraer in search of food, and also into 
the tensutlesa worm-cases with which these old shells uiii 
•loiiea are generally eucnuted. Now these ore exactly th« 
habitats STid manners of the Praniia EJKardii when adulL. 
'IMiere I find Uie one, I am nlmcat sure to find the other. 
I have found tht;ui together, and taken them out of the same 
worm-tube. But though this does not amount to an ennre 
proof, slil! it heliw to strengthen my conjecture that they lire 
male and female. 

" In the second pkce, besides the striking dispanty in 
size, the mandibles in tliis species appear i« me to differ eon- 
siderably from the same organs in the Ancatt moziUoru. 
Here I have never seen them to ovcrlsp each other as they 
do in the one ju9t named. And, having Ixequently kepi 
them olive, I have seen their mandibles open and shut timet 
without number ; and, so for as I could make out, theynever 
cmescJ each other in the least Indeed, I do not think thty 




k «OTil<] have done so, Ironi their cunatraction. They bi 
tae, when thej do shut, to go together in the fashion of n 
tat-tnip when closed. And hesides several other distiuctioM 
which I have been able to diflwro, there are two or three eiiiixll 
mche» of itiff hairs or spinea projecting from the front of ilie 
d which I do not eee id Anceiit maxillaris and the othera 
■kluch you descrilie. I would alao point out that there is a 
; retnarhable simil&Tity in the tail or bind-part of this 
3 and the eanie portion of the J'raninu Edteardii," 

In support of liis views, Edwai'd forwarded some 

iher specimens of the supposed male to Mr. Bate, 
hia inspection. We have not been able to find 
Bate's answer. It has doubtless been lost, like 
linany of the missing letters. But we gather from a 
foture letter of Edward, that Jlr. Bate considered 
the specimens to be Anceus rapax. " Never having 
seen a description or plate of that species," said 
Edward, " I can say nothing as to that matter. . . . 
ifiat, call him what yon like, I am more than ever 

rsuaded that he ia the tight little husband of 
JPraniza Edwardii ; and, as such, I now intend to 
place them together, and to name them accordingly," 
Many of the Crustacea which Edward collected, 
did not belong to the Scssile-eyed order, whiuh 
Mr. Bate was studying and classifying. These Crus- 
taceans he sent to other observers. For instance, when 
Bate was about to set out for Paris to examine 

Ine-Edward'e typical Crustacea, he received from 
Sdward a letter containing some Entomostraca which 
had been collected from the stomach of a mackerel 
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902 SHORT SUN FISH PARASITES, cha?. r', 

" I do not," replied Mr. Bate, " study the Entomostra- 
ceous Crustacea myself ; so I gave some of those you 
Bont me to Mr. Lubbock, and some to Dr. Baird of tlie 
British Museum, from both of whom I hope you wiE 
hear." 

In a future letter, Edward sent Mr. Bate Bome 
worm-like parasites found on a Short Sun Fish takea 
near Banff. "The genus," said Edward, "is veiy 
little known in thia country. It haa hitherto been 
found only on the Flying Fish. It seems, however, to 
frequent the Sun Fish. This was not previously known. 
When once theae creatures take a firm hold, it is iut 
possible to shake them off or get rid of them, — they 
sink 30 deep into the animara body. There are from 
two to threo longiah barbs which protrude from tlia 
neck, close to tho head, and which appear to aerve 
exactly the same purpose as the barb does on the 
hook. One which I cut out — and no easy matter it 
was — had ita head sunk at leaat an inch and a half 
into the fatty ridge of the fish. In the JUusiraid 
London News of July 10th, 1858, there is an illustiB- 
tion given of a Flying Fish with a parasite attacheil 
to its hack, and having a lot of barnacles adhering to 
it. The fish here figured is said to have leapt from the 
sea into the mizen chains of the East Indiamaa 
Monarch, whilst on her homeward voyage from Cai- 
cutta. The parasite in that case was quite dificrent 
from the one I obtained Irom the Sun Fish. It « 
there called Penndla BlanvUlii." 




In one of his communications, Edward sent Mr. 
Bate some paiasites wMch he had taken from the 
gills of a Crab. Many of the Crustaceans found by 
liim were bo minute that they could scarcely be 
examined in detail with the nalted eye. Mr. Bate 
accordingly, with great kindness, made Edward a pre- 
sent of a microscope to enable him to cany on his 
minute investigations. " It is," said Mr. Bate, in his 
letter aunoimcing the departure of the parcel, " what 
kwe call a simple microscope, and I think you will find 
Bit adapted for examining things out of or in doors. 
It IB made portable, and can be used upon the rocks 
as well as in a parlour. It is similar to one which I 
use myself for everything, exceptiug when I examine 
into structural anatomy. I waa not able," added Mr. 
Bate, " to have it prepaid farther than Bristol ; bo I 
beg to enclose a few stamps, which I hope will cover 
Mit for the remainder of the way," 
H Edward at first found a difficulty in managing the 
microscope, on which Mr. Bate sent him a long letter 
illustrated by diagrams, informing him how he was 
to use it. " I am sure," he said, " you are too sharp 
a fellow not to understand it thoroughly after these 
few hints have been given you. ... I will also send 
pocket lens, which you will find very useful. 
ou will find it convenient during this cold 
jr (24th November) to bring home anything, 
en look at it at your leisure, rather than study 
t upon the aea-ebote." 
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3M A POSSIBLE SUB-CVRATORSmP. ch»p. : 

Ml: Bate most have been a tliotoughly kind aii<l 
good-hearted man. He may possibly have beard 
something of the circumstances of Edward, and lie 
was now on the look-out for some higher vocation foi 
the Naturalist than that of " ladies' shoemaker." Tbe 
Rev. George Gordon, also a zoologist, who was in 
constant communication with Mr. Bate, may hiv« 
probably informed him of Edward's ambition, wbicli 
was, to be appointed curator or sub-curator of some 
important museum. Hence Mr. Bate's letter lo 
Edward. After informing him that Mr. Lubbock 
would shortly ask him to make a collection of Crus- 
tacea, and advising him to send certain fishes in 
proof spirit to the British ^f usenm, he proceeded,— 

" I have one thing more to say ; but 1 write i" 
ignoi-ance of your circumstances, and therefore, if 1 
tread upon a com, pray forgive me. I have lJ«n 
asked if I can recommend a person to the College ol 
Surgeons, whose duty will be to attend upon the 
Curators and Professors, and make preparations, rq^ 
do other work in Natm-al History. The salary i' 
£1 : lOs. a week. If such a thing will suit you, let uie 
know, and 1 will write to propose you. If the plM^ 
is not filled up, I think it might be got." 

This letter raised a glimmer of hope iu Edward's 
breast "Was he really to be rewarded at last for his 
efforts in Natural History, by an appointment whici' 
would bring him into communication with scientific 
mtiu? It may be mentioned, that Edward hini 
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■Ireadybeen appointed keeperof the Scienti6c Society's 
museum at Banff,at a salary of £2 ; 2s. per annum. This 
of course merely a nominal remuneration, and 
occupation did not tend to feed Edward's thirst 
for further knowledge in Natural History. He was 
Bierefore most willing to accede to Mr. Bate's pro- 
IpositioD ; and he sent in his application, accompanied 
|iy testimonials, to Professor Quekett of the Eoyal 
College of Surgeons. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bate had heen misinformed as 
the nature of the proposed appointment " I am 
fearful," said Professor Quekett, in his letter to 
Edward, " that some of your kind friends have mis- 
Ifaiformed you as to the nature of the appointment 
^hich is vacant. It is only that of fourth museum 
porter. Tlie duties are : to keep the room clean, dust 
bottles, etc., at the ^vage of a guinea a week, Now, 
from what I learn of you tlirough your testimonials, 
Bnd from what I have heard of your reputation 
high standing as a Naturahst, I think such an 
appointment is far beneath your notice." 

Edward's hopes were once more blighted. Science 
Oould do nothing for bim, and he returned once more 
i to his cobbler's stooL He had become accustomed to 
disappointment; nevertheless he continued to pursue 
his work as a Naturalist, In fact, he went on work- 
ing harder than before. As Mr. Bate was only engaged 
with one branch of the Crustacea — the Sessile-eyed, — 
[JKDd as other Naturalists were engaged in investigating 
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other biaDches of Marine Zoology, Edward was le- 
feired to these gentlemen, — more particiUarly to tbc 
Eev. A, Merle Xonoan of Sedgefield, Ferryiiill, coiint; 
of Durham; Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys of London ; and Mr. 
Joshua Alder of Xewcastleon-Tyne, — all of whom 
were great sea-dredgers. 

Zoologists usually take up some special subject 
and work it up. They freely correspond with their 
fellow-zoologists in different parts of the country with 
the object of obtaining their help, — which is rarely or 
never withheld. There is a sort of freemasonry 
amongst Naturalists in this respect Thus^ when 
Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys opened his correspondence with 
Edward, be said, " No introduction can be necessary 
from one Naturalist to another.' While artists and 
literary men form themselves into cliques, and cut 
each other up in social circles and in newspapers. 
Naturalists, on the contrary, seem to be above such 
considerations of envy and uncharitableness. 

There is also a fellow-feeling amongst them, and 
they are ready to help each other in various other 
ways. Thus, when Edward was informed by Mr, 
Spence Bate that the Eev. Mr. Norman was worldng 
up tho British Entomostracous Crustacea, including 
the Fish Parasites, Edward immediately b^an to 
scour the coast, and wade along the waves as the 
tide came in, plunging into the rock-pools, in order to 
procure the animals of which Mr. Norman waa in 
search. He did this, regardless of his health, and alao 
regardless of his pocket. 




rev: a. M. NORMAN. 



A long correspondence had already taken placa 
between Edward and Mr. Nornian ; but, in the midat 
of it, Edward was ^ain laid up hy illness, which lasted 
for about six weeks. Tlie correspondence dropped 
for a time ; but it was afterwards renewed. Mr. 
Norman, in his letter of May 12th, 1862, observed, 
" I have been absent from home ever since I received 
your last note, or I should have answered it before. 
I am extremely sorry to hear of the cause, your 
serious illness, which prevented your answering my 
two last letters, and seemed to end a correspondence 
from which I had derived so much pleasure, — finding 
in yourself such a kindred, nature-loving spirit I am 
rejoiced, however, that God has mercifully raised you 
op again after so much euEferiog, and that you are 
lecovering tJie blessings of health and strength. 

" Many thanks for the promise of your kind offices 
for me in procuring Fiah Parasites. Our knowledge 
of them is at present but limited, end a large number 
of species new to our Fauna, may, I am satisfied, be 
foimd, if properly looked after. I trust, therefore, that 
you may extend your knowledge of the Crustacea of 
the Moray Firth to this branch of the subject." 

It would occupy too much space to detail the 
contents of the letters which Edward received from 
Mr, Norman and Mr. Spence Bate while their re- 
spective works were in process of puhhcation. But 
there are several facts in them worthy of being noticed. 
There was one Crustacean about which some difficulty 
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SEW SPECIES DISCO VERED- 




bad arisen. It waa the Jf^su apiaaftr*, 
Edward h«d first fomtd in the Hsfocf Firth m 

jear 185S. He had sent it to one of fats 
mtfl, in order that he might gire it its rnimr 
remained mmoCiced and unknown for a p 
about four years, when it waa re-discovercd In 
\iy \L Goes, who at once published the fiuL ** Thn^' 
UTa Edward, " the first finder, as weQ as the 
in which this Crustacean was first fband, b 
been ^nored in the records of science:" 

Edward discorered many new s pe ci e s , aonie « 
which had never been met with before^ and otbem 
which had not been met with in Britain. Same 
were recognised and named, hot othoa mm not. 
" The nnmber of specimens I ccJlected,' sqrs Edvail 
" was immense. It mnat have been so from the 
various methods I adopted to procore tbem, and 
from the fact that I never lost a single opportunity 
of obtaining even but one object when it could 
be got. Labour, time, cold, wet, privation, were 
I nothing ao that I could but secure the specimen that 
I 1 sought for. . . . There are still several new species 
which I discovered and seut to gentlemen yean 
ago. All I knew about them, from lettere I received 
in retam, is that they were tkw; but whether thej 
have ever received names, ot whether the 
have been made public, I do not know." 

Mr. Spence Bate did every justice to Edward 
the discoveries tvhich he made of luif sptdtf, in ccit' 



CHAP. xv. THE VIBIUA SOREAUS. 3C9 

nection with hia brancli of the Sessile-eyed Crus- 
tacea, la one case, Edward caught only the anterior 
moiety of a small Crustacean (frototitedeia hirsuli- 
mana), and yet Mr, Bate includes it in his list, and . 
gives a drawing of it Mr. Bate also did every justice 
to the accurate, description of the habits of the species 
which Edward forwarded to him. For instance, 
Edward discovered the Vibilia borealis, a new 
species, in the Moray Firth, on which Mr. Spence 
Bate observes — 

" Hitherto the species of this genus have been 
taken only as pelagic, in tropical or sub-tropical lati- 
tudes. It is an interesting fact that this species 
should have been taken off the coast of Banff, from 
whence it was sent us by that very successful ob- 
server Mr. Edward, who, in writing, says : ' I can 
say little as to its habits. I took eleven, and kept a 
few alive for a short time, but ohser\'ed nothing in 
their manners beyond that winch may be seen in the 
majority of species, I suppUed them with plenty of 
sand, and also with a few marine plants, but they 
□either seemed to be hurrowers nor climbers, as they 
never went into the one nor appeared to care for the 
other. They, however, swam a little. This they do 
somewhat after the manner of Callisoma crenaia ; in 
other words, they rise gradually from the bottom until 
they reach the top ; then, putting on more power, they 
swim round and round the vessel. With close obser- 
vation I observed that the superior antenna were kept 
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prrtty wen up, and yeiy widely apart, whereas the 
inferior were always directed downwards. All the 
1^ were kept doubled up. I never saw thenf 
stretched out They would then sink once more to 
the sand at the bottom. There they would rest some- 
times for a few minutes, sometimes longer, when they 
would again repeat their Toluntary evolutions. They 
did not» however, always rise to the surface. The 
journey was sometimes performed to about mid-water. 
They are, when alive, a most beautiful coloured 
species, vari^ated not unlike Uroihrog degans, and 
rivalling that animal in brightness of tints. I took 
one, however, that was all over a most brilliant red 
I have been told that this species has never been 
found outside the Medusa. However this may be, 
all mine were. And what appears to be most extra- 
ordinarv is, that we have had no Medusae here this 
season," Edward found another species, new 
Britain, Themisto CrassicomiSy which exist in largest 
quantities in July, August, and September. Mr— 
Bate says, " Mr. Edward informs us that he has 
specimens of these Crustaceans thrown on shore i 
extraordinarily large quantities. After a storm on 
night he saw them forming a band an inch and ^ 
half deep for thirty yards along the beach." * 

Mr. Bate so much admired Edward's enthusiasDCB. 
in the cause of Natural Historv, that he more than 

• History of the British SesriU-tyed Cnutaeea, By C Spaocf 
Bate and J. 0. Weitwood. Vol iL pp. 525-6. 
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once urged him to publish hia observatio 
ceived from you," he says, " a few daya sa 
of Eurydice pulchra, in sand, one of wb, 
slive. I have been much interested in watching its 
active habits, and the manner in which it buries itself 
in the sand. ... I wish that you would write some 
papers on the habits of these creatures. Keep a few 
at home under as favourable conditions as possible. 
J I am sure much is yet to be learnt about them. 1 
one better fitted to work out the subject 
flian yourself. For instance, get some of the Fodo- 
capiilatus, and find out how it spins the web 
at makes the nest ; and closely watch all their 
lys." 

Edward might no doubt have written and published 
many papers in the scientific journals. He might have 
pined praise, fame, and honour. But what mattered 
to him ? The priucipal thing that he wanted was 
time — time not only for his investigations, but to earn 
loneyfor the maintenance of his famiiy. He had now 
wife and eleven children to support. He earned 
othing by science : he earned everything by his 
riwemaker's aw I. What could the Podoccnis capiilaiua 
for his family ? Nothing whatever ! His entire 
laboura were gratuitous. Properly speaking, Natu- 
liljsts should be gentlemen of independent fortune, 
ail events, they should have some profeaaioQ to live 
; whilst Edward had nothing but his wretchedly- 
paid trade of shoemaking. The wonder is, that^ with 
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Banks of expocaie, he BlioaU have done so mudi, 
sod continBed his idf wcrificing investigatioDs so 
long. But he seems to hare been borne op thtoia^b- 
oot bj his scientific eothosisaD, and by his iuvinci])j« 
detenninotion. 

The Podoeenu eapUlaius, to vLich Mr. Bate »- 
peatedly directed Edward's attention, is a xay iato- 




esting Crastaceaa It is about a quarter of an ii 
long. It ia beautifully variegated, ond builds 
nests in a very bird-like manner in submar^^*'^ 
forests. Edwai'd found it in the rock-pools off ^^^^zL., 
where it built its nests on CoraUina offiei^ialis. "C- ^ 
neat consists cliiefly of a fine tbread-like mater *^ 
and interlaced. The form of the nest ia sor*^^ 
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what oval, the entrance being invariably at the top. 
" These nests," says Mr. Bate, " are evidently used ae 
a place of refuge aud security, in wHch the parent 
protects and keeps her brood of young until tbey are 
old enough to be independent of the mother's care." 
The accompanying illuatration is taken from Messra, 
Bate and Westwood's book In thie case, the nest« 
were built in Flumularia, off Polperro, Cornwall. 

A few extracts from Mr. Norman's and Mr. Bate's 
letters will sei-ve to show the numerous new species 
which Edward continued to forward to these eminent 
Eoologists. 

Mr. Norman (September 24, 1862) writes : " The 
Slysis I referred to in my last letter is undeacribed ; 
and I propose to call it MysU lou^ieomis. Might I 
be allowed to keep the specimen ? I retain it at any 
nite for the present, in order to draw up a description 
uid figure, 

*' I have made a most important discovery since I 
last wrote. On looking again at the specimens (ol 
the Parasites taken by Edward from the Sun-fish) 
I find that I had confused two species together as 
r/iu muricatus, and had passed by as the male 
that species (looking at them only with the naked 
'b) a distinct species, which is new to Britain, and 
'hich I am at present unable to name." 

Mr. Norman wrote again (January 3, 1863) : 
Thanks for the Hyperia, which belongs to a different 
icies to those you previously sent me. 
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I cannot name them. The Annelid — a very curioni 
fellow — I know nothing ot I will name the Sea- 
Bpider X'ympfum. The treasure of the bottle was, 
however, the little white shrimp. It is new to 
Britain, and possibly to science. We will call it, tt 
any rate for the present, Thysanopoda ensiftra. New 
Species. The genus is a veiy interesting one, and only 
one epecies, Thysanopoda couckii, was previously 
known in our seas," 

A few days later Mr. Norman wrote to Edwaid : 
" I gladly accept your suggestion that the Thysano- 
poda should be called T, Balei (instead of ensiftn), 
and X am as glad as yon are to pay the compliment 
to Mr. Bate. . . . Tour observations on the habits of 
the Thysanopoda are very interesting." 

Edward evidently supplied his correspondent with 
ahundant examples, for, on the 27th of January 1863, 
Mr. Norman writes : " The parasite on the fin is 
AnckoTclla rugosa — not a common species. I hope 
you will procure more. The Pagunts cuanensia bore 
on its back an example of a highly interesting genus 
of parasitic Crustacea, Pdtoyaster. The specimens do 
not belong to the species hitherto recognised in our 
seas ; perhaps they are still undescribed." 

Mr. Bate also wrote to Edward during the same 
month of Januarj' : " I think that your last long- 
legged shrimp may be a new genus. If so, I propose 
calling it Pollcdaciylos. . . . There are other t 
of much interest also. Do tiy what you can d 
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tJie way of collecting epecimens of the young of 
CTftbs, etc. Yonr species of Stenotkoe elypeatus is n«u 
to Britain." 

During the next few months Edward was in con- 
atant communication with Mr, Bate and Mr. Norman, 
who named for him an immense number of Crustacea, 
Many of them were new to Britain ; some of them 
were new to science. On March 6th Mr. Bate writes : 
" The little fellow was a Pettidium purpureum. The 
long-legged Mysis are handsome chaps. The second 
IB, I think, (Edieeros sasignatjis : if ao, it is the first 
taken in Britain," Again, shortly after, Mr. Bate 
asks, " Do you recollect a little fellow just like this t 
[giving a diagram]. I never saw the like of it before. 
■Where did you get it? Do get me more! la it a 
iiTOod-borer? I am afraid that you will scold me 
when I tell yon that I have not yet examined the 
green bottle which you seut me previously, I am 
just in the midst of describing a number of Crustacea 
put into my hands, belonging to the Boundary Com- 
mission between America and British Columbia. 
When I finish this work I will write to you again." 

A few daya later Mr. Bate examines the green 
bottle, and writes a letter to Edward, in which he 
gives him the names of seventeen Crustacea wliich it 
contained. Mr. Bate was as voracious for further 
discoveries, as Edward himself was. In a letter 
of 10th December 1863, after giving an account 
of the various works on which he was engaged, he 
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[ to fbzQisli Edmid 
■ of im Tmo oa Cnstaces, though he 
eoaid boI mobs wimn of them. For instance, on the 
Utk Mi7 1063^ be vnte to Edvud : " His sbrinps 
jo« Imtc sent c wph t cl y panle me. I most wait fot 
■m tine wrtil I can main the mTsteiy. I believie that 
tbejall hdoBg to aae KpBota, yet tbero sie three, if 
not fiyin; dntmct fimis. 13>e general eharscters an 
so modi the same, Aat I cannot think there ara two 
spedeo. . . . Bat tbe curioos thing is, that I faai'e 
not Trt seen a sin^e specimen of the species canyicg 
eggs. I hope that tou will yet find some, as it will 
be most interesttng to clear up not only the question 
of sex, but also to find out the manner in which the 
eggs are carried. These forms are amongst the most 
interesting things I have seen tbr a long time, because 
it would almost seem as though we bad a CniBtacean 
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ith three phases, just as the bee has — male, female 
and worker." After giving a number of names, Mr. 
Konuan proceeds : " And lastly, the parasite from 
''&e Common Gurnard is a species new to Britain." 

In his next letter Mr. Norman informs Edward 
that he is again going to Shetland on a dredging 
expedition with hia friend Mr, Jeffreys. They are to 
go in a steamer, and " ought to do good wort" Uow 
Edward envied them — going dry-footed, well fed, 
well-clad, and in a ateamer, — while he was working 
along shore, with no tools, but hia hands and his 
bag-net. 

Mr, Norman returned from Shetland in July, and 
immediately recommenced his correspondence with 
Edwaid. "One of your shrimps," he said, "ia 
Caligus isonyx, new to our Fauna, and a very inter- 
esting one it is. The male is as yet unknown, I 
hope you may succeed in meeting with it," Towards 
the end of the year Edward forwarded a number of 
species new to Britain, — amongst others Unryccrcus 
hamdlatus (obtained from the stomach of the perch), 
ChoTtdracantha solex, Mi/sis mixta, and others. In 
one bottle of Crustaceans three new species were 
found. The zoologists were evidently in ecstasies. 
Mr. Norman exhibited the results of his reseaTchea at 
le nest meeting of the British Association. In a 
itter, dated the 15th September 1863, he observed : 
I enclose a list of fifteen Moray Firth Amphipoda, 
fiiich you have found, and which are unknown to 
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me: If joa now, or at any fdtare tim6» should be 
aUe to &voiir me with specimens of any of them, I 
shall be extremely obliged." The specimens were 
afterwaids sent to Mn Nonnan. 

On the 6th of February 1864 Mr. Bate wrote to 
Edward : ** Yon will be ^iaA to learn that yonr little 
spedmm is Opis BmektU^ and that it has not been 
fMind previously in Bntain. I have reconsidered the 
fittte Hyperia^ and think that you are right ; yoor re- 
nadcB convince me that my first opinion was the 
moie oonect Yon will therefore call it Hyperia 
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Mr. Bate was then publishing in parts his work 
on TJu SeaiU-€^ Crustacea. He sent Edward 
the several parts as they appeared. About the be- 
ginniog of 1855 Mr. Bate says : " You will soon get 
a new part of Crustacea^ and then you will find that^ 
all my time and attention has been occupied with, 
the Isopods. So do try and look out for some oT* 
these, and leave the Amphipods alone for a little 

while,* 

And again : " Please never apologise for writing 
to me about Natural History We have now been 
such long correspondents^ that unless I hear firom you 
now and then, I b^;in to &ncy myself forgotten. 
Your letters always give me pleasure. The crustacean 
that vou speak of is a Vtbilia, the Jirst taken in the 
British Islands. Please let me know its habitat, and 
as much of its habits as you can." 
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In the meantime Mr. Norman was appealing to 
him for Bpecimens of the Ecbinodeims, as be waa 
about to prepare a paper on the subject. " I want 
your aid," he said ; " I know you will kindly give it 
me. The Uroikots are extremely difficult, aud I 
want specimens fitim as many parts of the coast as 
possible, of all varieties and sizes, and from all depths 
of water. Will you collect for me some from your 
neighbourhood, from youug to the largest size of all 
you can meet with, keeping distinct those from the 
shore and those from the deep water ! It is important 
that they should be well preserved. . . . Please get 
the specimens as soou as possible, and send them to 
me by rail." 

Edward obeyed the behests of his several corre- 

indents. He searched the rock pools, fished with 
his bag-net along the shore, and found various new 
specimens, which he sent to his friends. But he 
could not find the Echinoderniata in deep water, for 
he had no means of reaching them. He had no boat, 
no dredging apparatus. Perhaps his correspond- 
ents forgot — perhaps they never knew — that he was a 
poor hard-working man, labouring at his trade during 
the day, with only a few hours in the early morning 
And a few hours at night, which he was able to employ 

their service, 

2iot only did he work for his correspondents so 
industriously, but he also worked for others to whom 
they referred him. Thus Air. Norman desired him 
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to send his Sponges to Mr. Bowerbank, and 
Asddians to Mr. Alder of Newcastle^ who were 
gaged in working up these snbjecta The investi — s - — ■ 
gators did not know — for none of them ever sai 
him — that Edward had the greatest difficulty ii 
earning money enough to maintain his laige famil] 
Sometimes, in fact^ he was on the brink of starvatioi 
And yet he worked for his naturalist friends as 
ingly and as hardly, perhaps more hardly, than if 
had been a gentleman of independent fortune. 
When the Hi&tory of the Sessile-eyed Ci 
came out^ the assistance which had been rendered 
Edward to Mr. Bate was fully and generously 
knowledged. Let any one look over the book, and ~ 
will find of how much service Edward was to 1^...—. 
Bate while he was preparing the work for public 
tion. Mr. Bate frequently speaks of Edward as " 
valued, able, and close observer." In addition to 
refen?nces to Edward already mentioned, we 
subjoin the following. In speaking of the Zysii 
lorHncL>mus, Mr. Bate says that it "has been 
warded to him by that obliging and indefatiga" 
naturalist, Mr. Edward of Banff;" that his only s 
cimen of Anonyx obesits has been sent to him by 
Edwaid ; that the Phaxus Holhdii has been sent 
him from Banff " by that indefatigable lover of natum 
Mr Edward ;** that the species of Dafvnniaeomi^ 
was first taken bv Mr. Edward at the entrance to *^^ 
Moray Firth ; that the first species of the Callu?^ 
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Omani had been received from Mr. Edward, " from 
which specimen the original description in the cata- 
logue in the British Museum has been drawn up." 
Mr. Bate also stated that he only knew of the genua 
Euriaus through an imperfect specimen which had 
been taken by Mr. Edward in the Moray Firth, " the 
first and only British representative of the genus that 
WQ have seen." So too with the genus Protomedia, 
of which " only two specimens were collected at Banff 
by Mr. Edward." A moiety was obtained of the iirst 
species, which was called Protomedia hirmtimana. 
In the second case, the entire Crustacean was obtained, 
of which Mr. Bate made a drawing and description, 
and he named it Protomedia Whitei, " in compliment 
I to Mr. Adam White, autlior of a popular history of 
I the British Crustacea." Only a single specimen of 
p the Oratippus tenuipes was sent him by Mr. Edward, 
I vho knew nothing of its habits. Mr. Bate also stated 
I that he " had only seen three specimens of the Phoxus 
m./iuticavdat'us, which were discovered by his valued 
I correspondent, Mr, Edward of Banff, attached to the 
I Irachite of the common Soldier Cmb," 

Besides these discoveries, Edward found an im- 
I tnense variety of Crustaceans of other orders in the 
I Moray Firth, which had never been found before. 
w Some of these were new to Britain, some of them new 
I to science. But we wilt not bewilder the reader by 
■"■introducing the jaw-breaking names of the newly-dia- 
T covered Crustaceans. We have thought it right, how- 




ever, to mention a few of those introduced in Me«si&, 
Bate and "Westwood's History of the 
Crustacea, for the purpose of confirming the 
menta which we have made as to the indefaUgaUle 
enthuaiasm of Edward in the pursuit of Natural His- 
tory. It must also be mentioned that the Sessile- 
eyed Crustacea constitute only a single order, and 
that on the one side of them there are the Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea and on the other the Entomostraceoua 
Crustacea. 

There is one point, however, that must be refei 
to before we conclude tliis heavy chapter. The im- 
pression prevailed at one time that the Hyperiida 
were parasites of the Medusa or Jelly Fish. In 1862 
Mr. Bate acknowledged the receipt of a Crustacean, 
which he denominated Hyjieria medusarum. He 
said, " K I am correct, this is the first time that 1 
have known it as British." In a subsequent letter 
{23d December 1863), Mr. Bate said, '■ It is an inte- 
restmg circumstance that yon should have found the 
Hyperia and Lestrigonus free on the shore ; inasmuch 
as they have previously only been known as inhabit- 
ants of the fioating Medusa. I wish you would direct 
your attention further to the subject. . . . Hunt and 
be successful." 

The Bev. Mr. Norman also communicated with 
Edward about the same time, and informed him 
" that the Atylus is not a parasitical species, though 
ihere an some Crustacea (Hyperia) which are paiB- 
sitical upon Medusa. 
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Upon further investigation, Edward came to the 
I conclusion that the Hypeiia is no more the parasite of 
I flie Medusa, because it is sometimes found upon it, — 
than a crow is the parasite of a tree because it some- 
times lights upon it. As Edward's name was now 
frequeatly quoted in matters of Zoology, he thought 
that it might be of some use to give the results of hit 
observations to ths world on the subject. Hence the 
appearance of his " Stray Notes on some of the 
Smaller Crustaceans," which shortly after appeared 
in the Journal of the linnean Society." 

It is probable that the facts in that paper, as stated 
I by Edward, had some influence on the minds of Pro- 
I lessor Westwood and Mr. Spence Bate ; as Syperta 
medusarum does not appear iu their list of Sessile- 
eyed Crustacea, the last part of which was published 
, at the end of 1868. 

To give an idea of the indefatigable industry of 
KSdward in his researches among the Crustaceans, it 
' may be mentioned, that of 294 found in the Moray 
Firth, not fewer than twenty-six new epeeia were 
added by Edward himself! 

* Lmneui Society's Jounial iZoology), vol, ii. pp. liS-'. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

DtSCOVERlES AMONGST ZOOPHYTES, 
MOLLUSCS, AND FISHES. 

At the same time that Edward was occupied in 
aearching out new species of Crustaceans for ] 
Spence Bate and Mr, Norman, he was also collecting' 
marine objects for other naturalists. He found 
numerous Star- fish, Zoophytes, Molluscs, and Sponges, 
which he sent to his naturalist correspondents t 
named. 

Edward always endeavoured to hring home t 
fishes, crustaceans, and other sea objects that he o 
tured, alive ; for the purpose of watching their n 
ners and habits. He had always plenty of dishs 
in readiness, tilled with sea-water, — some having 
sand on the bottom, some mnd, some bits of gravel, 
and others bits of lock, — the latter being covered 
with AlgiB or Zoophytes. Into one of these vessels 
he would put his living specimens, in order that he 
might watch and learn something of their varions 
characteristics. Some of his observations were pub- 
lished in the Zoologist, and were regarded as highly 
interesting ; many of them being new to science. 
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This could hardly have been otherwise, for it waa 
his habit, first to oJseTre, and then to Idll. He never 
had any mercenary object in view in wandering 
about with his gun and his traps ; he only desired 
to obtain knowledge ; and what he observed he told 
as plainly and clearly as he could, without knowing 
whether hia observations had been printed before 
or not. He only regretted that he liad so little 
time to publish his descriptions of the habits of 
animals, fishes, and crustaceans. 

One of Edward's most dehghtful studies was that 
of the Star-fish, He published an article on the sub- 
ject in the Zoologist. His object in doing so, lie said, 
was to induce others to employ their spare time in 
■discovering the Star-fishes found along tJie BanfFshire 
coast, and to make them publicly known. " If this," 
Baid he, " were done generally throughout the coun- 
try, we might, ere long, be able to form something 
like an adequate notion of what we really do possess ; 
but until that be done, we caunot expect to arrive at 
anything like a perfect idea of what our British Fauna 
consists of, or where the objects are to be found. Let 
iNaturalista then, and observers of Nature everywhere, ■ 
^look to and note this, that all who can may reap the ] 
•benefit" 

Edward was as enthusiastic about the Star-fish as 
be was about any other form of animated being. He 
vwould allow none of them to be called " common." 
They were all worthy of the most minute investiga- 
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tioo ; and also wocthj of the deepest admiratioD. OF * 
the Daiaj Brittle Stan (C||MU«»ma &«^m) he says : 
** Ibey ue the moat beaotiful of this b^antifal tribe 
vhidi I bare erer vaa. Their disks differ consider- 
abl7 from the Stsr-6abea ordioitril; met with, being 
of ft pjTamidal w oooicol form, sometimes resembling 
tbe well-known afaeU Trodvu* tmnidas. In colonr. 
they are like the Ssest validated polished mahogany; 
their disks exhibiting tbe most beautiiiil carved 
work. The rays ore short in proportion to the size 
of the disk — strong, and closely beset with short, 
thick, hard spines. I may add that the specimens I 
allude to, were procured from that heterogeneous le- 
pository of marine objects, the stomach of a cod, 
which was tAken about thirteen miles out at s 

Edward's children also helped him to procui 
Star-fishes. "I remember," he6ai,~s, " my young frien 
Maggie, and three of her sisters, once bringing n 
large cargo of the Granulated Brittle Star (C|pAJ»^J 
wma ^ranvlala)—ueailv two hundred of them, whi 
they had gathered up wliere tbe fishermen clean t 
lines. I remember being particularly struck with tl 
numerous and brilliant colours displayed by the cargo, 
exhibiting, as they did, all those tints — perhaps more 
than it is possible to name — from tbe brightest scar- 
let down to the deepest black, scarcely two being 
alike. Their disks, too, were remarkably varied; 
some were of a perfect oval, whilst others were p 
angular; some were flat, whilst others ' 
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measure pyramidal, and what, in truth, may be 
k termed triangular in form." 

I Of all his daughters, Maggie seems to have been 
the most helpful. She went down to Gardenston to 
obtain the refuse from the fishermen's lines, to collect 
fiflh, Crustacea, and such like, and send them home to 
her father by the carrier. She sometimes accom- 
panied him along the coast as far as Fraserburgh and 
I Peterhead. One evening, while Edward was partak- 
ing of his evening meal, Maggie entered and accosted 
him joyfully — "Father, I've got a new Star-fish t' ye, 
wi' sax legs I" "I hope so, Maggie," he answered^ 
"but I doubt it." After he had finished his J 
supper, he said, " Now, Maggie, let 's see this prodigy 
of yours," After looking at it, " Just as I thought, 
M^gie," said he, " it's not a new species — it's only an 
0^ioam.a, Ballii, but rather a peculiar one in its way, 
I having, as you said, ' sax legs ' instead of five." 

Of the Eosy-Feather Star {Comatula roseaeea) — 
E which Edward had long been searching for, and at last 
I found — he says : " What a pretty creature ! but how 
I brittle 1 and oh, how beautiful I Does any one won- 
I Aer, as I used to do, when he hears of a stone-lily or 
rof a lily-star, as applied to this genus? Then let him 
Lget a sight of a Crenard-star, and sure I am that his 
1 will give place to admiration. And bow 
moDsI It was once supposed to have been the 
■ •most numerous of the ocean's inhabitants,' whereas 
tnow there are only about a dozen kinds to be found 
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[ ^axKt aom OB^ IB ths Bcitidi aeas, aad that bnt 
nrefy BMC Willi. Wdl. I am pnmd to be able to 
1 the Sanfbhire coast The 
1 1 aUBife tn^ «BS takes from the etomadi oC ■ 



Bat atin man wmdcxfiil tathat nre speciea, Ihn 
eat S^rOneaBber {fjmatmari* fiondoaa), the king 
tt the Bola&oziBdai bmilT. fbimd cm the Banff- 
I ahin eoaet EdwaiA ^ledmen was brought up on 
die fisfaemteD's lukes. ' ^Vben at rest," be says, " It 
I MBj sixteen iDches long. It is of a very deep 
pBi^ OB all except tiw imdiet side, wbicb is greyish. 
It ia a nost wondeifiil, and at the same time a most 
interastii^ animal What stnnge forms and canons 
I di^iea itaBsontes atwini Now it seems like a pear, 
I Bod again like a laige pone or kmg podding. Some- 
tunes it has the appeaianoe of two monster potatoes 
joined endways, — &om which it diverges into a singla 
bulb, with no Backers visible ; and again it looks u 
long OS mv arm, rough and warty-looking. Ita fen- 
tacnla too, bow carious they are! Simple to appear- 
ance, yet how complete and how beautiful withoL 
■What strange forms and what beanteons cteetores 
and inconceivable things there are in the ocean's 
depths 1 What a pity it is that we cannot traveree 
its hidden fields and explore its untrodden caverns 1 ' 
Edward found numerons Zoophytes along the 
coastt"which excited his admtialaoa almost as much 
as the Stoi^fisfa. Of one species, called " dead-men's 
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' paps, sea-fingera, etc" (Alcyonium digitatum), he says, 
"It is frequently brought ashore by the fishermeu, 
attached to sheEs and stones. It is curious to observe 
the strange and fantastic forms which these creatures 
at times assume. They are loathed by the generality 
of people when found on the eauds. But were they 
to be seen in their proper element, with the beautiful 
leaf-like tentacula of the little polyps, thousands 
of which compose the living mass, these feelings of 
loathing would give place to wonder and delight. 
Touch one of those poi}'ps, and it instantly contracts 
and withdraws its tentacles, while the others continue 
their movements. But touch them again and again, 
and they will shrink and hide themselves in their 
fleshy home, which becomes gi-eatly reduced in bulk. 
Wait a little, and you will observe the pap assume 
its natural size, and the surface will appear roughiah 
and covered with small protuberances. From these 
asperities the numerous polyps may now be noticed, 
lowly, and almost imperceptibly, emerging one by 
and having gained a sufficient height, their 
lender and fragile arms, or tentacula, will also be 
jflbserved cautiously expanding, which, when nearly 
lly developed, gives to the whole mass the en- 
' chanting appearance of a bouquet of flowers of the 
richest dye, or of a gaudy-coloured wreath of beauti- 
ful and delicate blossoms, combined in one cluster, 
1 to excite wonder and admiration even in 
e dullest mind." 





WiduiQt following Edwaiti forther in his descrip' ^ 
a cf the Zoophytes, we may proceed to state thlt j 
be iras for eome time ei^aged in collecting MoUnaea ' 
for Mr. Alder of Xevcastle, who was engaged in 
writing a paper on the subject Having oheerved 
the great number of Tunicata, or acephalons Mol- 
loses, found upon the fishermen's lines, Edward pro- 
ceeded to collect and examine these lower prodiie- 
tioDS of marine life. As usual, he wished to have 
them named, and he sent a lai^ number of speclmena 
to Mr. Alder for the purpose. Some of Mr. Alder's 
letters have been preserved, from which a few extiaottj 
are subjoined : — fl 

" I have received yours of the 16th instL (Octobn^ 
1864), and also two parcels of Ascidians. I shall be 
most happy to receive and name for you any Tunicate 
you may send. Our communications may be mntn- 
ally advantageous, as I should like to have informa- 
tion concerning the Tunicata of your coast, being 
engaged upon a work on the British species. In the 
first parcel that came, I could only find one specimen, 
though you mention parts of two or three. It was, 1 
think, a Botryllida encrusting the stem of a seaweed, 
hnt of what species I cannot say. In the second par- 
cel, received this morning, there is apiece oiLeptodiKUm 
jmneUUum, and also part of an Ascidian which appears 
io\>& A. paralUlogramma. The Botryllida are very 
difficult to distinguish unless they are quite fresh, 
have never heard of Aplidium lobatum being fom 
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in this country. It is a Eed Sea and llediter- 
ranean species. ... I am much obliged to my friend 
Mr, Norman for recommending you to send specimens 
to me, and I shall be glad to hear from you again." 

The specimen of Aplidium tohatum which Edward 
sent to Mr. Alder, was cast ashore at Banff ; though 
its usual habitat is the Indian Ocean, the Bed Sea, 
and the Mediterranean. 

In a future letter Mr. Alder says : " I received 
your box containing a specimen of Ascidia sordida 
(young), and also a Zoophyte, the Alcyonidium gelati- 
nosum, for which accept my thanks. I see that you 
have been very successful in discovering small fish. 
Tour account of them is very interesting. I wish 
ly one on our coast would pay attention to these 
ig9, but we have no one living permanently on 
the coast that cares anything about Natural History." 

Edward afterwards discovered a fine specimen of 
the (hiychoteuthes BaHliTigii or Banksii. It was the 
first met with in Britain, — the range of the species 
being said to he from Norway to the Cape and 
Indian Ocean. This specimen was found on the 
beach betwixt the mouth of the river Deveron and 
ttie town of Macduff. Doubtless many other speci- 
mens of this and other marine animals had been cast 
upon the beach before, but no one had taken the 
trouble to look for or observe them. Many, also, of 
the fishes and marine objects which Edward was the 
first to discover, had probably been haunting the 
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I I'm I ^ai Mk7«t ham b«a m tke £>tdo^ ud 
Abb vob ans vks had tka Mwng eje and the 
Hhiiil ftirtiiii rfaarWiiBlaiii Htaialiit. 

diii^ yaadri^ «UA kid be^ liinnni on slion 

danie a aepse aimm. It via of a most beantibl 

ywhl i ooloai; fwwyrtwH vitfa steel bfate. Has 

1 ant to lb. Alder, win answered him in 

efailoviBglMttK: — 'The Aigirfan which yon tuiTe 

I is a I^todiniiD. and naj probably be a new 

. Ihete aze few of that geaos with Btai'^ha^ 

IwaleuBoasciyalBkemfaeddedintltenL The epeciesthit 

lyOBhaveM)iithastiiestar«faBpede(y5Ul8,anddiffeniii 

1 tohai Erom any I hsTe seen, beii^ of a greenish-bliie 

t ankmr. I pat it into water to moisteit it after it earner 

I and it stained the water of a bine colour. I presume, 

I flierefon; that it woaM be of that ooloar when fresh. 

' It seon^ tram tha Beeweed to which it is attached. 

to be a littonl speoea. I Bhall be glad of any other 

tnfonnation which yoa can give me about it." 

This was the last letter Edward rec«i\'ed from Mr. 
Alder. As be was aboat to send off another la^ 
cargo of Tunicata to Newcastle, containing three nevr 
species, he received notice of Mr. Alders sodden 
death ; and knowing of no other person who conld 
name his Ascidians, he ceased collecting them ; 
although there is still a rich geld for stndeDta of 
lloUnsca along the Banffshire coast " It is jcmag, 
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Efttdettt, and devoted workers," said Edwai'd, "that are 
■iraiited to bring such things to light," 

We next proceed to mention Edward's researches 
as to new fishes. Having discovered a specimen of 
Drummond's Echiodon — the first that had ever been 
found in the Firth, — Edward published an account oi 
it in the Zooloiji^ for April 1863, and offered to afford 
Naturalists the opportunity of examining it. The 
tuticle came under the notice of Mr. Jonathan Couch, 
of Polperro, in Cornwall, who was then engaged ia 
writing his celebrated work on British Fishes; and 
he entered into a correspondence with Edward on the 
subject. The first letter that Mr, Couch wrote to 
Edward did not reach him. It was returned to Pol- 
L-i>erro. Banff seems not to have been known at the 
■^General Post Office. Another letter, with "N. E." 
' added, reached its address. Mr. Couch requested 
an inspection of the curious fiah, together with an 
account of its exact colour when fresh from the sea, 
and also the particular circumstances, of weather 
or otherwise, under which so large a, number of 
the fishes had been taken. ■■ The information asked 
for, was at once furnished by Edward. Dr. Gray 
also requested a specimen for the British Museum, 
I which was forwarded to London. 

Kow that Edward had found another opening for 
^fcis discoveries, he proceeded to send numerous new 
Bvpecimens of fish for Mr. Couch's identification. Mr. 
■Coach having informed him that he was then em- 




334 THE WRASSES. 

ployed upon the AVrassea. Edward immediately began 
to search for "Wrasses, and flhortly after he despatched 
numbers of them to Polperro. Among the specimens 
of Wrasa {labrus) wlUch Edward sent to Mr. Couch, 
there was one which Cuvier described as being found 
only in New Guinea, on the farther side of the 
world. " And yet," said Mr, Couch, after examining 
the fish, "I cannot suppose that fishes from New 
Guinea can have visited you." The finding of this 
fish at New Guinea and at the Moray Firth famished 
only another illustration of the scarcity of observers 
in Natural History ; for it must certainly, like most 
other species, have existed in numerous other parte 
of the world besides thesa 

In describing his little fish, Edward says : 
"Although I cannot say much of importance con- 
cerning the traits of our little friend, still there is 
one which cannot be passed over in silence. It is 
this — on coming out of the water after I took the 
prize, I had occasion to lay it down upon the sand 
until ft bottle was prepared for its reception and 
exclusive use, as I was anxious to take it home 
alive, so that I might see and learn as much of its 
habits as possible. Whilst thus employed, I was 
rather surprised at seeing it frequently leap several 
inches at a time. Tliinking that the damp sand 
might have in some way or other aided the operation, 
when I got home I placed it on a dry board to see how 
it would perform there. It did just the same. Away 
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it jumped, jump after jump, until I was fully satis- 
fied that there was no difference as to place ; after 
which I put him again into hia little aquarium. I 
now observed, however, that the tail, which ia pretty 
large, was the chief and most important object used. 
The head and shoulders were first raised a little, and 
tiien, by a doubling of the tail, which acted aa a kind 
of spring, the animal was, by a slight jerk, enabled to 
raise and propel itself forward, or to either side, and 
not unfrequeutly right over. In the water, too, when 
touched with anything, instead of swimming away aa 
fish generally do, it merely leaped or jerked to one 
side in order to avoid the annoyanca I am not 
exactly aware whether thi3 gymnastic performance 
is a common propensity with this family of fishes or 
cot, but it was so with this specimen." 

After further observations, Edward came to the 
conclusion that these little fishes were inhabitants 
of our own seas, but that they differed from those 
which Cuvier had described. He was of opinion that, 
from the differences which he had observed between 
the true Wrasses and the fish in question, it might 
yet be necessary, after further investigation, to place 
it in a new or sui-jmws. In that case a portion of 
the name would requite to be changed, and until then, 
Edward held that its name should be the " Micro- 
scopical Wrasse of the Moray Eirth." 

Another batch of little fishes which Edward sent 
to Mr. Couch led to an interesting correspondence. 
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Edwaid no sooner found an opening for further work 
on the sea-shore, than he went into it with enthusiasm. 
As Mr. Conch was approaching the conclusion of 
Ilia work, Edward seemed to become more energetic 
than before^ Thus Mr. Couch had written out 
and sent off his history and description of the 
Echiodon to be printed, before he knew of Edward's 
discovery. And now there arrived from Banff 
another batch of specimeuB, containing a little fish, 
which Mr. Conch declared to be a new tsptim. 
and even a nxv} gmus. At first he supposed it 
to be the Mackerel Midge, but after a careful 
examination, he declared it to be entirely new. Mr, 
Couch concluded his letter, containing his views aa 
to the new fish, with these words: — "You will pet- 
ceivQ that 1 set a great value on your communica- 
tions, and I shall take care to acknowledge themwhtfa 
I speak of tiiese different species." fl 

Edward, in his reply to Conch, observed : "I wB 
aware that the new fish was not the Mackerel Midg^ 
for I have examined it. But this is a far more splea 
did species ; in fact, its colours and resplendence eqoftl, 
if they do not excel, those of the pretty Argent 
The one I sent you first, I kept alive for two 
It was one of the most restless and watchful & 
had ever seen. I took it with a small hand- 
which I use for taking the smaller cnistaceana 
only took one at first ; but a few days after, I tool 
several together. I also found some cast ashore 
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the sands. Those that I send now are old and young. 
There is a little thing just out of the egg ; it has the 
ovary sac still attached. Be kind enough, when you 
write me, to let me know the name of the fish." 

In replying to Edward, Couch said: "Your last 
box lias reached me, with its contents in good order, 
for which I heartily thank you. I have already writ^ 
ten an account of the fish. My intention is to give 
it the name of Couchia Thompsoni; and as I shall 
particularly refer to you, I think it may prove to 
your advantage to ohtain as many specimens as pos- 
sible, to answer any demands that may be made upon 
you. . . . The reason why I have not answered 
you sooner is, that I have been much distressed by 
the loss of my eldest son — an eminent surgeon, living 
at Penzance, in attendance on whom I was at that 
town for a fortnight. He was eminent in many de- 
partments of science, and was only forty-six years of 
when he died. You may judge from this, that I 
have bad but little disposition to active exertion for 
some time past. I submit, as he was able to do, to 
the will of God, but there is difficulty ia saying from 
the heart, * Hia will be done.' " 

Edward discovered the above new fish in May 
1863. After a few weeks, it disappeared from the 
OOBSt, and nothing further was seen of it until the 
lifollowing May, when Edward took a few specimens. 
It 'iisappearcd again, and reappeared towards the end 
^August "As this," he snya, "was alucl^chauce. 
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utd one not to be lost, I took a considerable number 
not with the inteDtion of destroying the beantifiil 
little creatures — as beautiful they truly are, — ^bnt fie 
the purpose of ascertaining how they now stood es to 
size. Being satisfied as to this, I committed the mosl 
of them ^ain to their native element, and right glad 
they were to be set once more at liberty. I found 
that, although late in the season, they had not in any 
way increased in bulk, as compared with those whicfc 
were taken in spring. From this important and op* 
porti:ne circumstance, too, it is now my firm and 
decided belief that their average length does not eX' 
ceed an inch. It would seem that they are a deep- 
water fish, and, herring-like, only visit the shws 
occasionally. Like that fish, too, they are gregarioiu 
— that is, they go in small shoals. They seem to be 
about the fleetest, most active, and most vigilant of 
the finny tribes. Besides what I observed in the sea 
itself I kept a number of them alive, placed in the 
window before me when at work, so that I had both 
the pleasure as well as the satisfaction of obsei 
their habits at my leisure; and I was well repaid 
my time and patience." 

So soon as this discovery became known to 
scientific world, numerous inquiries were made 
Edward for specimens of the " New Fish ;" and 
amongst others, Dr. Gray sent for some specimens 
for tlie Home Department of the British Museum. 

Edward continued to ply Mr. Couch with ne« 
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Species of fish. On the 5th September 1864, he said: 
"I herewith send you another small fish, which I 
hope you will give me your opinion upon at your 
leisure. I freely confess that I am at a loss about it 
Although small, it is so well proportioned in every 
respect, so firm, and so compact, that I cannot believe 
it to be a young specimen, I took it about a fort- 
night since, in a small shoal of Thompson's Midge ; 
and though I have been netting each day since then, 
I have not yet met with another." 

Mr. Couch was equally at a loss with Edward. 
At first he said, " It appeare to be a Wrass labrus, 
but it is not exactly like any of the known kinds." 
In his next letter he said, " I think your little fish 
IB the young of the Eock Goby," This did not satisfy 
Edward. He answered that " the fish, though little, 
was a full-grown fish , and that it might possibly he 
one of Thompson's Irish fisL" " No," replied Couch ; 
"it will be plain to you that it is not Irish from Mr, 
Thompson's own description," which he then gave. 
At last he thought it to he " the true Mackerel Midge." 
He examined the little fish again, and finally came to 
the conclusion that it was a long-lost fish — Mon- 
tagu's Midge, or the Silvery Gade, 

Colonel George Montagu was an old soldier and 
. sportsman, who had flourished in Devonshire some 
eevenly years before. Living in the country and by 
the sea-shore, his attention was directed to the pursuit 
cS Natural History. At first it was his hobby, and 
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then itbecune his study. He obaen'ed birds carefully;^ 
this was natural to him as a sportsman. He pal 
lished an Omit/iolofficai DictioTiary of British Jiin 
But his range of study broadened. The sear^boi 
always presents a great attraction for Naturalial 
The sea is a wontierfu] nursery of nature, 
creatures that live in and upon it are so utterl)^ 
different from those which we meet with by landf 
Then, everj-thing connected with the ocean is full o 
wonder. 

Colonel Montagu vas an extraordinary obf 
He was a man who possessed the steing eye. 
forgot nothing that he once clearly saw. He i 
one of the best Xatoralists, so far as logical acui 
and earnest research were concerned, that England ' 
has ever seen. Tlte late Professor Forbes said of him 
that " had he been educated n pb)'Bio!ogist, and made 
the study of Nature his aim and not his amusement, 
his would have been one of the greatest names in the 
whole range of British science, Tliere is no qnesUoa. 
about the identity of any animal that Montagu a 
scribed. ... He was a forward-looking pbilos 
pber ; he spoke of every creature as if one ejLCt 
like it, and yet different from it, would be washed ti 
by the waves nest tide. Consequently his descri^ 
tions are permanent." "We might also say of Edwi 
that although comparatively uneducated, he pos 
precisely the same qualities of observing and a 
Nothing that once came under bis eyes waa for 




He remembered, and could describe fluently and 

vividly, the form, habits, and habitats of the immense 

variety of animals that came under his observation. 

I Now, this Colonel Montagu had in 1808 discovered 

I on the shore of South Devonshire the same Midge 

that Edward rediscovered in 18G4 on the shore of 

the Moray Firth. Colonel Montagu had clearly and 

distinctly described the fish in the second volume 

of the Memoirs of the Wemerian Natural History 

Society; but he had not given any figure of it, He 

named it the Silvery Gade {Gadxis arffenteolvs). The 

Colonel passed away, and with Mm all further notice 

of his fish. It was never again observed until, fifty- 

aix years later, it was rediscovered by Edward. 

Future writers on British fishes ignored it. They 

believed that Colonel Montagu bed been mistaken, 

ttcd had merely described the young of some species 

already known. Even Mr. Couch, the most accom- ' 

plished ichthyologist of his time, had swept it out of 

bis list of British fishes. But Montagu was too 

I dose an observer to be mistaken. As Professor 

1 Forbes had said of him — "There is no question about 

I tlie identity of any animal that he described ; conse- 

I quently his descriptions are permanent." 

Hence the surprise of Mr. Couch on receiving from 

( Edward the identical fish that bad so long been lost. 

"There is one of your little fishes," he said in his 

I leply to Edward's letter, "that I am satisfied about, 

and the history of which is a matter of much inte- 
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rest Yqu are ^ell acquainted with the UtUe 
kerel Midge, first made known by myael£ and w] 
has been denominated Couchia glauca by Thomp! 
But previously to this, Colonel Montagn had pal 
lished itn account of a species much like it, but 
fering in having only two barbels on the snout. 
does not appear that any figure was given, but 
speaks of them as occurring in Devonshire, where 
lived. No one has seen a fish which answers to Mb 
description since that time — I suppose more than 
fifty years ago ; and it has been judged that some 
mistake was made, especially as he never gave 
notice of the Midge with four barbels. Yet M( 
tagu was a good Naturalist, and a correct obs 
He calls his fish Silvery Gade ; for he wrote beft 
Cuvier made these fishes into a new genus, tei 
Motella. But your fish answers closely to Monta{ 
lost fish. When I inform you that Montagu gives 
the number of rays in the fins, you may judge how 
closely he examined this fish, 'NVhen my History of 
British Fishes is ended, I intend to give a few as a 
supplement, and as ascertained too late to fall into 
the regular order. This little fish will find a place 
there, when I shall take care to mention your name 
as its lediscoverer." 

In a notice which Edwanl afterwards gave of 
fiah he observed : " I may mention that this genusi 
little fishes, designated with the appellation of Midga 
from their small size, and containing three species, 
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are now authentically known to be inhabitants of the 
Moray Firth, all three, both young and old of each, 
having been procured here, — a circumstance which 
perhaps can be said of no other single district but 
our own. This, not so much for the lack of the fish 
themselves, as from the want of searchers for these 
things ; for we cannot allow ourselves to think for a. 
single moment, that they could be found in so widely 
distant localities as Cornwall, Belfast, Devon, and 
here, and not be met with at intermediate places. 
Such a thing appears to me to be one of those affairs 
called impossibilities. Let those then who live on 
the coast, and have time and a mind for these things, 
or whether they have time or not, if they have the 
Will, — let such, I say, look better about them, and 
I doubt not but they will find many of these little 
gems, as well as other rarities of a similai and kindred 
nature." 

Edward had not yet finished hia discovery of 
Midyes in the Moray Firth. In November 1865 he 
Bent to Mr. Couch a specimen of a little fish which 
he had caught, and which seemed quite new to him. 
Mr, Couch replied that it was not only new to him, 
but new to science. Mr. Couch expressed his regret 
that the Midge " had come too late to find a place by 
the side of its near relation, Montagu's Midge, in his 
work, the last number of ivhich had just been pub- 
lished." He also added : " Aa your little fish is cer- 
\ tainly new, I have thought of sending an account of it 
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to the Ijimwm SodetT-. in vhkh case I should thiid 
it oiiIt' ■ piaoe <tf jastioe to affix yoor name to it" 




lit Coach aoofmiing^ pcepued a paper for t 
I Society* in which he embodied Edwi 
1 of the fish, and of its habits and babittt 
i to it the name of Edward's Midge 
JL^KtAia Sdxttrdii. In the conrse of Mr. Coach^ 
pCT, he saj? : — 

" Lang bctoo tke ditoonn' of the Mackerel Mid^ || 
epante tfivam, «■ accmml bad W«t) t^rea by Cotcn ' 
a kindnd lull, wUch be Enj'po^ to be o 
I "to the ooatt of DcTOBtJure, and vliicb he described as t: 
1 by the pniawion of a pair onlj of tbe C 
I hobs : and jH tor mora than half a century tliia t 
of Uid^ had remained in vbacnritf, uitlil i 
faroagbt t.^ ligbt bv tbe diligent and acute obeerration of 1 
Tbomas Edward of Bauif, who found ii in »)me abundance ^ 
the Moray Firth, and kimlly sapjilied ibe writer with i 
oinples, which enabled biiu !<> give an account of it, with I 
figure, in the concluding pottion of the fourth volume of I 
Hitlory of tke FiAm of tkt BriluA Itlandt. The five-be 
Bpectcs had been already repreeenied in a coloured fi^-ure in 
the thiid rolunio of the some book, as alw in Mr. Yarrell's 
well-known volnmea. But a vacaucy etitl existed in the 
analt^ between the ^pedes of the nearly allied tjenoa 
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Uotella and Cauchia ; and it is this, agm, we are able to 
wpply through the persevering diligence of Mr. Kdward, 
whose intelligence enabled him to detect the existence of 
mother Kpecien, and whoae kindness has, with an exumple, 
municated materials which enable the writer to produce, 
with a aatiflfaotory likeneaa, a somewhat extended notice of 
ite actione, the latter of which will be described, as far as can 
I thia attentive observer** own words. The longth of 
the example from which my notes were taken is an inch and 
Sve-eighths ; and as half a dozen otliera were about the same 
!, it inaj be judged to be theb usual magnitude, as it doea 
not diSer much also from that of C. glauea and C. Montagut. 
Compared with the latter, its shape is more slender, the 
pectoral fin rather more lengthened and pointed, the ventral 
s longer and elender, the cilia on the back, along the edge 
of the membrane, more extended, apparently more niimerons, 
and very fine ; barb on the lower jaw long ; but what espe- 
raally marks this little fish as distinct from the other speciea 
is, that, besides the pair of barbs in frunt of the head, there 
a single one of much larger tu& in front of the upper tip, 
Uld which points directly forward with a alight inclination, 
^wnward, thus auolo^cally answering to the middle barb 
that projects from the snout of the four-bearded RocUing 

■ {MoUUa cimhria). It is probable that there are teeth in the 
,jaw^ but they can scarcely be seen, and there is a row of 

, pores along each border of the superior maxillary bone. 

:8ome further particulars of this £ah I prefer to give in the 

t words of ita discoverer, who describes its colour as a beautiful 
Aeep green along the back when caught, the sides brilliantly 
white i but when it reached me, preserved in spirit, it was 
blue, with a tinge of the same along the lateral line. In some 
examples in Mr. Edward's possession the colour on the back 
was a faint yellow, with a narrow stripe ut bluish pnrple on 
.e aide, and in all of them the silvery hue of the lower por- 
B ot the body is found to rise nearer the bock than in the 
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Mr. Edward foDoired op this paper bj s 
description of the Mi^e, after he had hod an opj 
tanity of obaerring a much laiger □amber of 
mens.* 

It is scarcelj necessai; to describe at length 
large Qumbei of new &she& belonging to the Mor^ 
Filth which Edward for the first time recognised and 
described. For instance, the Bonito, the Tiinny- 
fishea for the most part fonnd in the Mediterranean^ 
— the Pilot-fish, the Bear-fish, the Short San-I 
the Bald-fish, the Scald-fish, and several speciea 
Sharks. Strange fishes such as these had occasion- 
ally been found before ; but Edward never missed 
the opportunity of carefully observing them and 
describing their habits, sometimes in the Zooh^ 

* " A few additioiul Pirticnlon reguding CmtAia SdieardU. 
By Thomu Edwnnl, A.L.S," linnea» Seeiat^i Journal; • 
logy," ToL ». 
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and the NaiiiralUt, and at other times in the 
Banffshire Journal. He also endeavoured to secure 
OS many specimens as possible for the Banff Museum, 
of which he waa curator. 

When Edward informed Mr, Couch of the strug- 
gles and dif&culties he had to eucouuter in the 
formation of a museum, the latter replied : " I can 
sympathise with you, with a smile, at your annoy- 
RDces and disappointments as r^ards your attempts 
at a museum ; but a real love of nature, and even a 
wish for anything beyond a very slight acquaintance 
with it, are rare ; and can scarcely be infused into 
any one not naturally endued with so great a bless- 
ing. "With your museum tliere oiiglit to be a col- 
lection of books on Natural History. . . What 
you say about the new Midge reminds me of what 
occurred when I first announced the discovery of the 
Mackerel Midge. A paper on it was read before the 
Ijnnean Society, but they hesitated to publish it — 
thinking, I believe, as in the present case — that the 
fish was a young condition of some other known 
species, . . There is much in the internal structure 
of fishes that is not known generally, but which can 
only he ascertained by diaaection. In fact, the riches 
of nature are inexhaustible ; but if we cannot dis- 
cover all, there is no reason why we should not 
continue our search after more of them. The most 
unsatisfactory part of the subject is, to find how 
greatly in some instances our best authorities are 
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The tvorks of Mr. Couch and Mr. Spence Sat»J 
being now published, and both of these gentlemen I 
having been eo much indebted to the investigationt I 
of Edward, it occurred to both of them to endeavonl 
to get him elected an Associate of the Linnean Societj*,,! 
as a reward for his labours. Mr. Couch, in his let* 
to Edward of the 1st November 1865, Bays : "TheB 
is another thing which I think worthy of your n 
for, as the world goes, honour is of some value ; 
the honour I refer to is of intrinsic value, at the si 
time that it will cost you nothing. In the LinneaB.-! 
Society there ia a company of Associates (A.LS^il 
limited to tliirty ; but at tbid time I think there anf 
no more than twenty-eight These Associates an 
entitled to several privileges in the society ; and in 
order to be elected, it is necessary to obtain the 
recommendation of at least three of the Fellows, 
which I suppose you can procure. I shall feel s 
pleasure in signing the necessary application, and. it 
applied to, I have no doubt. Dr. Gray will do the 



Mr. Bate warmly concurred in the proposal The 
application was dmwn up, signed, and sent to t 
I.innean Society. Dr. Gray was of opinion t 
similar application should have been made to t 
Zoological Society for Edward's admission as a 
sociate. But this does not seem to have been d 
At length the day of the election arrived, and c 
6th of April 1866, Edward was unanimously dec 
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an Associate.* Mr. Couch wrote to congratulate him. 
He said : " The number of Associates is now limited 
to a few, so that it is very difficult to get elected. 
but theu it is a greater honour." 

It never rains but it pours. A few months later, 
Edward was unanimously admitted a member of the 
I Aberdeen Natural History Society, at its monthly 
I meeting, held in Marischal College ; and in March 
I 1867, he was furnished with the diploma of the 
l-Glasgow Natural Histoiy Society. 

"But a prophet is not without honour, save in his 
own country." Although Banff possessed an " Insti- 
tution for Science, Literature, and the Arts, and for 
the encouragement of native genius and talent," the 
members did not even elect Edward an honorary 
member. The Linnean Society — perhaps the moat 
distinguished Association of Naturalists in the world 
I— had discovered Edward's genius and talent, and 
I elected him an Associate. But the scientific men of 
|. Banff fought shy of the native shoemaker. It may, 
I Ijowever, be added, that the BanlT Institution, find- 
I ing no native nor any other genius and talent to en- 
1. course, became defunct in 1875, and handed over 
lllieir collection to the corporation, whose property 
I !t now is. 

* On looking over ths records of the Linnean Society, we Gnil 

n the Itt ot Febniary 1885, Thomaa Edwnrd was proposed u 

R-an Aasoclate b; C. Spmce Bate, Jonathan Couch, A. Hancock, W. 

f N. Brady, J. E. Gm^, ondM. W. Bnird. Ha wm elecMd by ballot 

n the 6th of April ISflfl. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



ANTIQUITIES— KITCHEN-MWDENS. 

Edward had now been working for about ten yet 
along the aea-shore — collecting CruBtacea, Molluso,^ 
Fish, and marine objects. He had won his honours, 
and lost his health. His medical attendant had often 
warned him to give up night work, and avoid expo- 
sure of all kinds. But though Edward had given 
up night work and partly recovered his health, he 
would not give up the study of Nature. 

He was now, however, compelled to abandon it 
altogether.* The doctor was called in again, ana 
found him utterly prostrate. It was the old sloiy— 
fever and sore throat, the results of exposure, and 
perhaps of insufficient susteuance. His illness was 
more serious now than it had been before. In course 
of time, however, he recovered. The doctor again had 
a serious talk with him. He even threatened him 
with a lunatic asylum if he did not altogether aban- 
don liis out-door researches. 

* TMb must have been about the beguming of 186S. The lut 
letter which Edirftrd receiTed fram Mr. Spvnce fi&te was dated the 
3d Msrch 1E63. In that letter Mr. Bate referred to tc 
mens of the Eiackdos and TbeuUto which Edward had sent li 
■Ixnit three month* before. The corretpondence then ceaaed. 
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■\Vhen Edward was able to move about, he learned 
, to Ilia unutterable grief the truth, which he would fain 
' have concealed from himself, that his career waa 
at an end as regarded his further researches into the 
mysteries of nature. Though liis mind remained as 
vigorous as ever, his bodily constitution had been 
seriously injured. He had lost the elasticity of 
manhood, and never recovered it again. 

Edward was so completely broken down, that he 
I ms in a great measure disabled from working at 
' Us trade. Wliat, then, waa he to do? His doctor 
thought that it would be better for him to give up the 
trade of shoemaking, and try something else. He 
advised him to study electricity, with the view of 
setting up a galvanic battery. He gave Edward books 
for the purpose of studying the subject. But on con- 
sidering the matter, Edward came to the conclusion 
that he did not know enough of the mechanism and 
economy of the human system to apply the power 
medicinally. Still the doctor urged him. Numerous 
patients came to him to he galvanised, and he had not 
time to attend to them himself ; he would send all hia 
customers to Edward. But Edward had no desire to 
be a quack, and to pour galvanism, of which he knew 
little, into a body of which he knew less. At length 
he came to the determination not to take up the 
system of treating diaeaae by electrical methods.* 

* or the misuIiievDUB results of Creating disease by electrisity ' 
I' without medical kaonledge, a remurkabla instacce ii to be found 
B the Life of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, Briahtoti. 



itnatdon in " 
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He was next advised to obtain some sitnatdon in 
connection with Natural History, — such, for instance, 
as the curator of a museum. He was already the 
curator of the Banff Museum, but the remuneration 
was almost nomiual. In 1852, he had been appointed 
curator at a salaiy of two guineas a year. After 
about twelve years' service, his salary was increased 
to four guineas a year* Even that was hut a 
nominal consideration. Edward naturally desired to 
obtain some position with a salary sufficient to main- 
tain him. But he possessed no influence ; he was 
too sliy to push himself forward ; he had no one to 
help him to obtain any situation ; and he eventually 
gave it up as a hopeless project 

His attention was next turned to photography. 
He obtained a treatise on the subject ; he read and 
studied it; and then he purchased chemicals and 
a camera. To obtain these, he again drew apon his 
savings bank by selling another portion of his Natu- 
ral History collection He found the practice of 
photography very agreeable, and he was at length en- 
abled to take a very fair portrait But he found that 
really good portraits could not he taken except in 
a glass-windowed apartment provided for the purpose. 
He had no such apartment, and he had not money 
enough to build one. His portraits were taken in the 
open air. Perhaps, too, he wanted that deftness of 

• When the Museum ivas haudod over to tha Corponitii* 
Edward's Bslary km, iu May 1866, increased to £13 : IS* S«ini 
tQDHths later Edirard nsigued the si 
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hand and delicacy of treatmeat which, had he been 
I younger, he would more readily have mastered. For, 
Iliy this time, Edward was growing old and stiff- 
handed. Besides, there were other photographers in 
the town, better provided with capital and machinery, 
and it is scarcely to be wondered at if his trade in 
photographic pictures should have been but smalL 
Yet some of his portraits, more particularly of himself 
. and hia family, are exceedingly well done. 
■ In the meantime, however, the activity of his 
P-mind and the closeness of his observation would not 
allow him to remain at rest He had done what he 
could for science. But there were other tlungs to be 
thought over and written about. One of the subjects 

»itbat attracted him was Autiq^uities ; and he began with 
tiie Antiquities of Banff. Several articles on the 
subject appeared in the Banffshire Journal, which 
were thus introduced by the editor : — " We recently 
mentioned that our townsman, Mr. Thomas Edward, 
was engaged in preparing notes on the Antiquities 
of the town and neighbourhood. We have pleasure 
in giving the following extract from his MSS. The 
extract, it will be seen, embodies two important prac- 
tical suggestions — one as to the obtaining and re-erect- 
. iag in the town the Old Cross of the Burgh ; and the 
bpther as to the erection of a Drinking Fountain." 

What Edward said about the ancient cross of 
F and the proposed drinking fountain may best 
B given in his own words : — 



THE CROSS OF BANFF. 



its 'Cross.' iB 



"Baiiff, like every other town, had ; 
Where this ancient relic of oure had stood during thfl 
varioas revolutions of the burgh, we are not aware. 
We are told, however, that ita last stance was on the 
Low Street^ neariy opposite the foot of the Strait 
Path. From this we believe it was suffered to be re- 
moved (to our praise as a coiumunity he it spoken) 
to adorn the top of a dovecot about a mile from the 
town, and on ground with which the public have 
nothing to do. On inqidiy, we learn that it is still 
the property of the town. If this is correct, then we 
say, Get it back. Yes. we say get back our venerable 
and time-honoured Cross. No one can fail to observe 
the almost universal restoration of the old works of 
antiquity which is going on throughout the country. 
Although nothing of this kind has yet taken place 
here, out ancient Cross must be redeemed, and the 
sooner it is done, the greater will be tlie credit dnttd 
to those who accomplish it. fl 

" Our charitable bequests, as is well known, are 
many and valuable. StiH, we lack at least one — one 
which would cost but little, and at the same time be 
a universal good. There are many very wealthy in- 
dividuals in and belonging to the burgh, some of 
whom may yet be persuaded to give us this deside- 
ratum. We allude to a Drinking Fountain. These 
things, too, be it remembered, are becoming universal, 
although we have none of them. We maintain that it 
would be a great and an inestimable boon to the place. 




" But some may ask. What has this to do with 
Antiquities? Well, perhaps not much yet, but we 
trust it will soon have. We have said that a drink- 
ing fountain would cost but Httle. Once erected, the 
interest of a small sum annually would pay for the 
wat«r, and keep the place in repair. And besides 

(tending to be a blessing to thousands, it would be an 
interesting and conspicuous ornament to the town, — 
■sd one of the most refreshing which modem inge- 
tmity and gratitude could devise or rear. Supposing 
that some of oiu- philanthropic friends, who may 
wish to have their names carried down to future 
generations as being benefactors and lovers of their 
species, might yet think well of our suggestion, and 
Kjjive ws a fountain, — could not our Cross be placed 
H-apon it as a crowning stone ? We think so. And 
Hsoxe we are that no better emblem, nor one more ex- 
Hpressive, could be given to a place of the kind. But 
Vslthough nothing of this kind may take place, still we 
would urge the restoration of our old and venerable 
Cross." 

The article produced no results. The suggestion 

about the Cross trod upon the toes of some person of 

local influence, and the idea of its restoration was 

I Boon stamped out. The Drinking Fountain also re- 

^ mains to be erected. 

Edward wa3 more successful in his investigations 
r the Kjokken-modding at Boyndie, — a much more 
linteresting piece of antic[uity. Kitchen-middens, oi 



refuse heaps, hBve been discoTered in large number 
along tbe shores of the Danish islands. Not less 
than a hundred and fifty have already been found in 
Denmark. They consist chiefly of castaway shells,— 
of the oyster, mussel, cockle, and perivdnkle,— 
intermixed with the bones of quadrupeds, birds, and 
fish. Some of them also contain fragments of potteij 
and bamt clay, and rude implements of stone and 
bone, which have evidently been dropped by those 
who took their meals in the vicinity of the heaps, or 
who have thrown them away as waelesa. 

These ahell-mounda vary in height, in breadth, 
and in length. They are lirom three to ten feet high, 
and sometimes extend to a thousand feet in length, 
while they vary from a hundred to two hnndred 
feet in width. It is evident, from these remains, 
that some pre-historic people were accnstomed to 
live along the sea-shore, or to frequent it when food 
failed them in the interior, and live upon molluscs 
and fish. That they ventured out to sea in canoee 
hollowed out of the trunk of a single tree (such as 
are occasionally found in Danish peat-bogs) ia ob- 
vious, from tbe fact that the bony relics of deep- 
sea fish, such as the cod, the herring, and the skate, 
are occasionally found in the shcU-heaps. No remoiuE 
of any agricultural produce, nor of domesticated 
animals (excepting the dog), have been found in 
tliem ; so that it is probable that the people who 
tlien occupied the land, were exclusively hnoters and 
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Bfiahers, and that they knew notiiing of pastoral or 
■ agricultural pursuits. 

B Who these ancient people were, has been the sub- 
ject of much conjecture. It is not improbable that 
they were Lapps or Esquimaux. The most ancient 
skulls wliich have been found in Denmark, near the 
shell-mounds, are small and round, indicating the 
small stature of the people. Sir Charles LyeU saya 
that they bear a cousiderable resemblance to those of 
b-the modem Laplanders. It is probable that a great 
■part of Europe was originally peopled by Lapps ; 
and that they were driven north by the incoming of 
a more civilised race from the east. There are etili 
remnants of the Lapps iu the island of Malmon, off 
the coast of Sweden, in North Connaught and the 
island of Aran in Ireland, in the island of Lewis off 
the western coast of Scotland, and in several of the 
HBhetland Islands.* 

H Wlien the discoveries in Denmark came to light, 
Hud were republished in this country, investigations 
■began to be made as to the existence of similar shell- 
^inounds on the British coast. We do not know 
whether the first investigations were made along the 
shores of the Moray Firth ; but they are the first of 


_ • Dr. BeddMs, in his SUdvn and Bulk of Jfaa in the BHliA 
niUa, says, " The Black-hnired ShedmidBra ire of low atatiire. with 

■nment" (p. IB), The islmid of Lewis alao, in tlm Hebrides, indi- 

■ ihoTt itatnre. 
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which we have any account. Numerous shell-heaps 
had long been observed along the coast. They were 
raised above the level of the highest tides ; and the 
impression which prevailed was, that they had been 
collected there at some early period by an eddy of 
the ocean. The shelly deposits were also adduced in 
proof of a raised sea-margin. 

The Kitchen-raiddeu at Bojiidie, near Banff, had 
long been known as a famous place for shells. Hence, 
probably, its name of Shelly-bush. About forty yean 
since, Edward's attention was drawn to it by a man 
who had picked up shells from it when a boy. Ed' 
Bet it down in bis mind as an old sea-margin, 
although often passing it in his journeys by the 
side, he never thought of it as anything else When 
Professor Macgillivray, of Aberdeen, was walking 
with Edward along the Links, about the year 1850, 
the latter pointed out to him the shell-bank. The 
Professor remarked, that it did not look like any 
other raised beach that he had ever seen. 

Years passed ; but what with cart-wheels going 
over it, and rude hands picking at it, the sheila and 
bones which it containei.1 at length became more 
clearly exposed. Still it was held to be but tut an- 
cient sea-beach. Then came the news from Denmark 
about the Kitchen-middens. A paper by Mr. (now 
Sir John) Lubbock, appeared in the Natural Hiatoiy 
Reoiew for October 1861, which had the eOect of 
directing the attention of Archieologists to the sob- 
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I ject " MacgiHivray's remark," says Edwart), " in- 

I atantly flashed upon me. I looked at the Shelly- 

1 bush shells in our collection, and compared them 

with the raised beaches of King Edward, and Gamrie, 

I saw the difference in a moment, and smiled at my 

' own stupidity. Away I went to the ISush, and the 

happy result was, that before T returned. I had the 




inexpressible deliylit of ascertaining that the old sea- 
beach was neither more nor less than a veritable 
Kitchen-midden." 

Tiie Kev. Dr. Gordon of Birnie, near Elgin, had 
f already found a similar accumulation of shells on the 
[- old margin of the Loch of Spynie, — formerly an arm 
[ of the sea. The mound is situated in a small wood 
r on the farm of Brigzes. It had been much diiui- 
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nished by its contents having been carted off from tfcr^rr^^, 
centre of the heap, as manure or top-dresaing for t1 ^^^ 
adjoining fields. The mound — or rather coaple «- _■ 

mounds, for it has been cut into tvo parts — mu-^a^cixut 

have been of considerable extent It measured abo ^■^TDnt 

a hundred yards in lengtli, by about thirty in bieadMc:::^^ h. 
The most abundant shell found was the periwinlLlXl^iJa 
or the edible " bnckie," as it is usually called. N^s^ -^^szt 
in order was the oyster ; and magnificent native-. — "^^ 
they must have been. The bay of Spynie was tVi i win 
a productive dredging-ground. On the extensive B^^ M^t 
around it, wherever a canal or ditch is dug up, tic:*^« 
shells of oysters are yet to be met with, seemingi^^ -*y 
on the spots where they lived. Yet the oyster, a-^^ " 
well aa the primitive people who fared on it, haim-'^^^ 
long since passed away. 

The thiid shell in order, in this bank of shells, i^* ' 
the mussel, and then the cockle, — all edible " Ther^^'*'^ 
is evidence enough in these mounds," eays Dr. Gor^ — "*" 
don, " to show that they have been the work of man. 
and not the effect of any tidal current, or any otheM 
natural cause. The shell-fish which the remain^ ' 
represent are, with scarcely an exception, edible, a: 
continue to be eaten to this day. In all deposite bji 
the sea, there ia abundance of species that have ever - 
been rejected aa food. The sheila are full-grown, o 
adult shells. In collectiona made by the sea, th»-i 
young animals are abundant, and often predominate 
Now, no movements of wind and water could ha^-" 
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r^us selected the edible and the adult, and left be- 
'iond the noxious and the young. They must have 
^been gathered by man. and for the purpose of sup- 
; plying hia wants. Many other arguments have been 
Iwought forward to prove this, so that no doubt is 
BOW entertained about the matter. One strong proof 
is, that the periwinkle and the oyster are never found 
living and mingled together in the same part of the 
The former exists between tide-marks, the other 
;ili deep water. The cockle delights in sand ; the 
'mussel must be moored to a rock or hard bottom. 
In different parts of the masses of shells at Brigzes. 
there are to be seen many stones that have been sub- 
jected to considerable heat They probably have been 
used in this state for cooking, as is known to be the 
case among people of primitive habits to this day." 

The shells found by Edward in the kitchen-mid- 
f^en at Boyndie corresponded in a great measure with 
those found by the Eev, Mr. Gordon at Brigzes. 
Thus, he found the Periwinkle, the highly-esteemed 
Backie, the Limpet, the Horse Buckie (in some places 
called the Dog Periwinkle), the Mussel ; bones of vari- 
ous kinds of wild animals, such as the Deer, the Hare, 
and the Babbit ; the remains of several species of 
fish, such as bones of the Skate ; a few of the Crab 
firaiily ; fragments of Pottery, and small bits of 
ebarred wood and ashes. The aslies are just like 
ithose left from a wood or peat fire. Small stones, 
also, were got, partially blackened, as if they had 
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been used for cooking purposes. One very common 
ingredient among the fish was that part of the head 
known as the " lug been," — a bone naually given to 
the children of the family to pick, 

" A remarkable fact," says Edward, in his accomnt 
of the Boyndie kitchen-midden, " and one not men- 
tioned in any account of a similar place, is, that 
whil3t some of the sheila crumble to dust almost with 
the least touch, others are still so hard that they 
would require the fingers of a giant to pound them. 
The enamelling of 9ome of the limpet and mussel 
shells is still as beautiful as almost to persuade one 
that the animal had been but newly taken out On 
the other hand, some are so far gone and so soft, as 
to feel like a piece of wet blotsheet But what ap- 
pears to be the most remarkable peculiarity in these 
two very opposite extremes is, that the shells thus 
spoken of may he found in the same handful and 
from the same spot. Another very striking feature 
is, that ill handling the old ' muck/ one's fingers * 
soon get nearly as black as ink. Here also, as ii 
the other shell-accumulations, the lai^er bones are 
broken — not cut, but broken up longitudinally, o«-«::». 
what might rather be called splintered. This Iiht ■ i ^ h 
been done, it is thought, to get at the fat or manow^F^ ■^■v 
of which these early people seem to have been Yen^-^i^gr 
fond. They broke the bone just as we bi-eak up witW i*-— Sil 
some heavy instrument the lai^e toes of a lobstfg:^ — ^er 
or parten in order to reach the food." 
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M. Engelhardt, in describing the Kiokienmod- 
diugs of Denmark, says that no human bones have 
been found among the shell-heaps. Sir John Lub- 
bock has also said that "the absence of human re- 
mains satisfactorily proves that the primitive popu- 
Ifttion of the North were free from the practice of 
cannibalism." Recent investigations have, however, 
cast some doubts upon this statement For in- 
•tance, Mr. Laiug, M.P., read a paper before the Eth- 
nological Society on the 14th December 1864, in 
which he described the results of his investigations 
of the kitchen-middens at Keiss in Caithness, about 
eight miles north of Wick. Large masses of peri- 
winkle and limpet sheila, mixed with bones, flint 
^linters, and bone instruments of the rudest sort, 
were found. Among the bones, part of the jaw of a 
child was discovered, which had been broken as if 
to get at the marrow ; and aiibrding ground for pre- 
sumption that cannibalism was prevalent, or, at least, 
was occasionally resorted to among the race to which 
the remains refer. 

Ko human bones were found in the shell-heaps of 
either Boyndie or Erigzes ; so that Mr. Laing'a re- 
marks may, after all, prove to be a mere conjecture. 
"One thing," says Edward, "must be observed — that 
no implements have as yet been found mixed up with 
our shells \ but whether this would indicate an earlier 
or a later date, it would be premature even to hint, 
lint flakes, a portion of a dint knife, and a stone-axe 




become tired of the bone, or whatever else it was, 
and wished to get rid of it. He removed it fttnu 
the case in which it was deposited, and threw it 
among the rubbish of the museum. When Edwsid 
wtis appointed sub-curator of the museum, about 
nine years afterwards, his first natural impulse was 
to go to the table where the bone had been deposits 
but Id I it had been removed. He searched the w 
place, but no bone was to be found. He feared 1 
the curator had carried out his intention, and burnt iS 

Next morning, Edward received orders to deatn 
a lot of useless stuff which lay on the floor, consist!] 
of broken-down astronomical and philosophical imtn 
meiita, moth-eaten beasts, birds, and fishes, togeth 
with other wrecked specimens of the long-neglected 
museUHL Edward went to work, and whilst groping 
amongst the rubbish at the bottom of the heap, he 
came upon a round dark object He brought it up, 
and lo ■ it was the " auld been " — in other words, the 
old bone ! It had not been burnt I He cleaned it 
and put it in the old place. 

When the curator next made hia appearance to 
ascertain how far the burning had gone, be gave a 
glance at the case where the bone had been replaced. 
He stood aghast. " You have put this thing on the 
table again ! " he shouted. " Yes," replied Edward. 
"Do you know," rejoined the curator, "that by so 
doing you are insulting myself, and the gentlei 
of the Society, who requested all objection! 
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shells are both very common amongst the rocks at the 
{treseot day. As the list indicates, the periwinkle 
was the moat frequent shell in the mound ; but we 
*ent deeper down, and the farther we went into the 
bank the limpet was moat predominant, and in fact 
^ras almost the exclusive shell. 

" Taking all these circumstances into account, 
tnd weighing the matter carefully over, we cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that the Kitchen- 
middens must be of a very remote age. We know 
nothing of the people who formed these mounds of 
shells and bones. Tradition and history are alto- 
gether silent. Archceology seems powerless to help 
ns, and ethnology's vision fails to peneti-ate the 
depths of obscurity. It would appear to be one of 
those mysteries of the past which baffles even the 
wisest." 

Edward collected further samples of articles taken 
fiom Idtchen-middens for the Museum, including a 
series of sheila — the oyster, the cockle, the periwinkle, 
and the bro^vn buckie or whelk — gathered from the 
shell-heaps on the farm of Brigzes, near' Elgin. Ha 
had alBO several other fragments of antiquity col- 
lected in the Museum, one of the most interesting 
of which was the joint-bone of some extinct animal. 
The story connected with this bone is rather curious. 

Before Edward bad any official connection with 
the museum, he visited it one day in company with 
his master ; and there he first saw this particular bone. 
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At last Sir Boderick Murcliison and Professor Kam- 
say honoured the museum with a visit, in September 
1859, Edward was sure that Sir Boderick would be 
able to teU him all that he wanted to know respecting 
the bone. It was the first thing that he put into Sir 
BoderJck's hands. " Can you tell me what that i«, 
sir T " He took it up, turned it round and round, and 
over and over, and remarked, " That is a most extra- 
ordinary bone ; " and then he asked when and where 
it had been found. Edward told him all the fact^ 
he knew respecting it, and added ; " But can 
you tell me to what animal it belonged?" "Jfo, 
I cannot tell," replied Sir Boderick. Neither did 
Professor Ramsay know anything about the bone. 
"You see," said Sir Boderick, "this does not lie in 

my way. This is not exactly a geological specimen. 

I am more a atone man than a bom man. Besides, it ^ 

is often a difficult matter to distinguish small frag- i- 

menta or single bones of a skeleton, especially such a .^^^^^ a 

remarkable one as this, and to determine with cer ~"— ^- 

tainty to what creature it belonged. But," he addedr^c-^^^^^ 
" if you have any stones in your collectioD unnamed^— ^E^". 
or any particular rock in your neighbourhood tbat*'^-^^"*' 
you can show us, and which you and the stone mi ii ^ ' " 
of the district aro in any doubt about, my colleagu^^^-*-^"* 
and I will be most happy to sort them out for yon 
As regards the bone, I'll tell you what to da Sent 
the bone to London, to I^rofessor Owen. He's ; 
man. He's made up of bones. He'll eooa t^ 
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all about it. And more, you can give him my com- 
pliments, say you eaw me, and that I told you to 
send it." 

Edward did not, however, send the bone to Lon- 
don. He knew from experience, that such things, 
■when sent so far away, rarely came back. That had 
been the case with many of his Crustacea. He there- 
fore kept the bone at home, and continued his in- 
quiries of the savans who from time to time visited 
tiie museum ; but he never succeeded in obtaining 
any favourable answer to his questionings. 

Years sped on, and still the bone remained un- 
known. At last, when Edward was rummt^ng over 
some old books, he came upon the second volume of 
the Penny Magazine. Whilst turning over the pages 
by chance, he saw a picture of old bones which had 
much puzzled his brains some thirty years before. 
And now he remembered that it was the picture of 
the bones here drawn, that had first given him the 
idea that this bone in the museum was the I'emnant 
of some extinct animaL And here was the creature 
itself from which the bone had been taken. It was 
the PlesiosauruB dolidiodeiras ; the bone in the 
museum being one of the femurs of the fore-paddle 
of that long extinct monster. 

To make assurance doubly sure, Edward took a 
photograph of the bone, and sent it to a scientific 
correspondent in I.ondon ; when he had the pleasure 
of being informed there was no doubt whatever that 




K«)L Bbc, tteo, vms a &caveiy weQ 
1 tfc* cnt, tbe tronUc^ and liie uixietj which 
tta b^« kad aetaaiaBed. It maj' ilm be meotioned 
tfa^ ao fe as ia kamn, ao odn- fr^ment of tbe 
rhiiMiiiiiBii hH 7^ been faand in Scotiaod. Tbey 
!■*« hem set witfa in ttig^aBd in tbe seoondar;- 
abat^ aoal «■ tbe OoDtxaen^ principally to th? 
Odte aad Uae. Tbe bene in qnestioD is now om 
flf Ab ■obI cAndnd relies of the Banff MtBenin. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Edward's labours were now drawing to a doae. He 

had fought the fight of science inch by inch, until he 
could fight no more. He had also fought the fight 
of honest poverty — a great triumph and a great 
glory. 

The lionest moD, tliougli e'er ta& poor, 

Ii king o' men, for a' tliat. 

It is said that the man who can pay his way is 
not poor. Edward could always do that. He was in 
no man's debt. He had lived within his means, small 
though they were. Towards the end of his life, he 
could only earn about eight ahiUinga a week. But 
his children were now growing up ; and as he had 
helped them in their youth, they now helped him in 
his age. 

He had become prematurely old. His consti- 
tution had been seriously injured by bis continuous 
exposure to the night air, He had repeated illnesses 
— inflammations of the throat and lungs, inflamma- 
tions of the stomach and bowels — each attack ren- 
dering him weaker than before, until at last he 
altogether gave up hia researches, and confined him- 
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self to shoemaking, — occasionally attending as cura- 
tor at the museum. 

Yet he never could get rid of his love of Nature. 
He continued to admire the works of the Creator as 
much as ever. On recovering from one of his illnessef, 
he went to Himtly for a change of air. His wife 
accompanied him. When she proposed doing 80, 
asked the reason. "OT'she replied, "just to ki 
ye company, and to help ye." Accordingly she 
with him. While at Huntly, he felt his old crai 
for Nature returning upon him. He wished to 
out and searcli the woods, the mosses, and the bi 
as before ; but his wife never left him. 

Whenever he indicated an intention of penetraUng 
a hedge or leaping a wall, she immediately interfered. 
The hedge would tear his clothes, and she could not 
accompany him in jumping dykes. He demurred, 
and said, that if he went across, be would "come 
hack again." But that did not suit her pui-pose, and 
she would not let him go. As evening approached, 
she said, " AVell awa back noo," He protested that 
he would rather stay out. "No, no," said she, 'Tm. 
no gaun intill a hole like a wild beast ; and, be3i( 
the nicht air would kill me." In fact, as he al 
wards observed, "he had fallen into the hands 
the Philistines." 

Edward still took pleasure in wandering along 
coast, and surveying the scenes of his former exploits 
One day he took a friend round to Tarlair, to look at 
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the rock &om Trhich he had fallen. Standing on the 
high ground above the shore, and looking down upon 
the rock-pools beneath the promontory, he observed : 
" I set many of my traps down there, I filled them 
with seaweed, and sometimes with a piece of dead fish. 
The sea came in and filled my traps, and sometimes 
brought in many rare Crustacea. I set my traps 
along the coast for about ten miles, from Portsoy to 
Melrose Head. Many a time have I scrambled 
amongst these rocks. But when I took HI, and the 
inflammation went to my brain, I had to leave all 
my traps, and there they are still." 

" What a fine chance that will be for some future 
Ichthyologist," said his friend ; " he will find the traps 
ready-made, and perhaps full of new species of crus- 
taceans ! " " Weel," said Edward, " it may be sae ; 
but I dinna think there'll be sic a feel as me for 
mony a lang year to come ! " 

Although he had long given up searching along 
shore for new specimens of Fish, Crustaceans, or Mol- 
luscs, yet he had still another discovery to announce. 
There was a new fish remaining in his possession 
Tfhich had been entirely lost sight of. He had taken 
it in 1868, whilst searching amongst the rock-pools at 
the links. He kept it ahve for two days, and when 
it died he put it into a bottle, intending to send it to 
Mr. Couch ; but somehow or other the bottle got lost, 
and, though he turned the house almost upside down, 
he could never find it. 
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THE NILSSON'S GOBY. 



Only about a year ago, while turning over hia 
papers to find the letters referred to in the preceding 
pages, he found the bottle containing the new fish at 
the bottom of the box. How great was his delight ! 
But what was he to do with it ? Mr. Conch was 
dead, all hia fish friends were dead, and he did not 
know to whom to apply, to name the new fish. But 
as he was about to proceed to Aberdeen to see Mr. 
Eeid, who was so kind as to offer to paint his portrait, 
he took the fisli with him. Mr, Eeid procured an 
introduction for him, through Dean of Guild Walker 
to Professor Nicol of Marischal College, The 
fessoi did not at first recognise the fish, but on 
ferring to hia works on Ichthyology, he found 
it was a specimen of Nilsson's Goby, a species not 
before known to have been taken in British seas. 

Notwithstanding the thousands of specimens and 
the hundreds of cases that Edward had been obhged 
to part with during his successive illnesses,* he has 
still sixty cases filled with about two thousand speci- 
mens of natural objects. During his lifetime he has 
made about five hundred cases with no other tools 
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* Aner parting with tbe greater port of liis tliird collection id 
I8S7, Dr. Gruy of tbe British Museum wrote to him : "I irish 1 
had known that yon had one or more collectioiii to ditpose of, u I 
should have been very glad to liave purchued apecimens of the 
irollasco, Auoelids, Star-Ssb, Holothnree, Echina, and Knall SihM 
of the coeat of BnnOkhire, as 1 like to get ipecimens {rom the dj 
rat porta of the cout. Should yoa have any more, ple> 
know. " Bat the request came too late. 
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Qian bis shoenuiker's knife and hammer, and a saw ; 
and he papered, painted, and glazed them all himself. 

As to the number of different species that be has 
accnmnlated during thirty years of incessant toil, it 
is of course impossible to form an estimate, as he 
never kept a log-book ; but some idea of his perse- 
vering labours may be formed from the list of BanET- 
ahire Fauna annexed to this vohime. 

Many of hia discoveries have already become facta 
in history, but a large proportion of them can never 
be known. TT'-i specimens were sent to others to be 
named, but many of them were never afterwards 
heard of. This was particularly the case with hia 
Bhrimps, insects, zoophytes, corals, sponges, sea-sluga, 
worms, tunicata or leathern-bag moUusos, fossils, 
and plants. " Had any one," he says, " taken pity 
on me in time (as has sometimes been done with 
others), and raised me from the dirt, I might have 
been able to name my own specimens, and thereby 
made my own discoveries known myself." 

Many of Edward's friends told him that he should 
have extended his inquiries into Aberdeenshire and the 
northern counties ; and that he should have explored 
the coasts of the Moray Firth in all directions. 
Others told him that he should have written and 
published much more than he did, or was ever able 
to do ; and that he should have given many more 
facts to the public. The only reply that he gave to 
Bnch advisers was, that he bad neither the opportunity 
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nor the means of doing so, having to work for his dai^a 
bread all the time that he was carrying on his ifr^ 
searches. 

He had another difficulty to contend with, besides ] 
his want of time and means. Wlien he did pub- \ 
lish what he had observed with his own eyes, and 
not in books through the eyes of others, his facts were 
often disputed by the higher class of Naturalists. 
He was under the impression that this arose &om the 
circumstance that they had never been heard of before, 
and that they had now been brought to light by & poor 
shoemaker — a person of no standing whatever. This 
deterred him, in a great measure, from pnblishing his 
observations, as he did not like Ms veracity to b? 
caUed in question. And it was not until years after, 
when others higher up the ladder of respectability 
had published the same facts, that his observatit 
were accredited, — simply because they coold ; 
longer be denied. 

Towards the close of his labours, Edward. niV 
looking back, was MmscLf surprised that in the n 
of his difficulties — his want of learning, his want a 
time, his want of books — he should have been able ti 
accomplish the little that he did. He had had i 
many obstructions to encounter. His bringing up ai 
a child, and his want of school education, had been 
very much against Mm. Then he had begun to worit 
for daily bread at six years old, and he had continat 
to labour incessantly for the rest cf his life. Of com 
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there was something much more than the mere maaual 
labourer in him. His mind had risen above his daily 
occupation. For he had the soul of a true man. 
Above all, he loved Nature and Nature's works. 

We need not speak of his stem self-reliance and 
his indomitable perseverance. These were among the 
prominent features of his character. Of his courage, 
it is scarcely nacessary to speak. When we think of 
hia nightly wanderings, his trackings of birds for days 
I together, his encounters with badgers and polecats, 
' bis climbing of rocks, and his rolling down cliffs in 
search of sea-birds, we cannot but think that he taxed 
hia courage a great deal too mucli, 

A great point with him, was Ms sobriety. For 
I thirty-six years he never entered a public-house nor 
I a dram shop. He was not a teetotaller. Sobriety 
waa merely his habit. Some of his friends advised 
hi m to take " a wee drap whisky " with him on cold 
nights ; but he never did. He himself believes that 
had he drunk whisky, he never could have stood the 
wet, the cold, and the privations to whicli he was 
exposed during so many years of his life, When he 
went out at night, his food consisted for the moat part 
of plain oatmeal cakes ; and his drink waa the water 
&om the nearest brook. 

He never lost a moment of time. When his 
work for the day was over, be went out to the links 
or the fields with his supper of oatmeal cakes in his 
hand ; and after the night had passed, he returned 




But t> irtMB to BI»mJ «Dd his ^ttwft. Inone 
«r tlie en&iit kOn ^oA Ik nlbv ■ddreaed lo 

kbn, be BHrde tuqahy M to tbe nnmer in lAkh he had 
Itteoine aeqwunted irith tfae scientifie works wbkh 
■ra eo neceaaij fin- the etody of N'atnnl Htstoy. 
" You seem to wonder," he said in his reply, " why I 
did not meotton iook» in my memoir. You nmv just 
M well wonder how I can string a few sentences to- 

* "Tba Smith'* inwr and the Shutukers' b»inis ut »jt ti" 
w«m ibwL " 
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getber, or, indeed, how I can write at alL My books. 
1 caa tell you, were about as few, sa my educatioD 
was brief and homespun. 

" I thought you knew — yea, I am sure you knew — 
that any one having the Mind and the "Will, need not 
stick fast even in this world. True, he may not shine 
BO greatly as if he were better polished and better 
educated ; bat he need not sink in the mire alto- 
gether. 

"You may very likely wonder at what I have 
been able to do — being only a poor souter," — with no 
one to help me, and but few to encourage me in my 
labours. Many others have wondered, like yourself 
The only answer I can give to such wonderers is, that 
I had the will to do the little that I have accom- 
plished. 

" If what I have done by myself, unaided and 
alone and without the help of books, surpasses the 
credulity of some, whatmight I not have accomplished 
had I obtained the help from others which was so 
often promised me! But that time is past, and there 
is no use in saying anything more about it. If I suf- 
fered privations, I had only myself and my love of 
Nature to blame." 

He was sometimes told that it was his "pride" 
which prevented Itim from being assisted as he should 
have been. His answer was, that he did not know 
Anything about pride, But if it consisted in not so- 

* SouItT — a shoemaker. Kt atUor, etc 
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liciting aid when in want, and in endeavouring to 
conceal hia poverty even when in need of help, — in 
order that the world might not know of the nuseiy 
which himself, Ms wife, and hie family suffered, — then 
he did not hesitate to say that he and hia wife were 
proud. They never refused a kindly gift, bat they 
always refused public charity. 

" Although," he says in a recent letter, " I have 
not known the pangs of want for some time, thanks 
to my children, I could scarcely have failed to do ao 
in the years that are past It would have been be- 
yond the common run of things, if I had not "What 
working-man, especially what journeyman Bhoemaker, 
could have brought up and educated a large family, 
without at times feeling privation and the pressure of 
poverty t There areothertrades which have their dnll 
seasons ; but, unlike most other tradesmen, shoemakers 
are not, from their low pay, able to lay anything by, 
even when they have plenty of work. And, as a 
matter of course, this made the struggle, when it did 
come, all the worse to bear. 

" From these facts and others which I have told 
you before, I say, and am ready to tnnintain against 
every opposition, that no one wlio steps this earth, or 
even crawls upon it, need ever despair, after what I 
have done, of achieving whatever of good tliey have 
once set their minds on. Fii-mness of purpose and 
the "Will to do and dare, will accomplisli, I may say. 
almost anything. Tlie Will is the key that opens tlie 
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* door to every path, whether it be of Science or of 
Nature, and every oae has it in his power to choose 
the toad for himselt" 

Notwithstanding Edward's power of will and in- 
domitable perseverance, and the amount of usefu] 
scientific work which he has accomplished, it was easy 
to see that he was rather disappointed at the results 
of his labours. It is true that his zoological labours 
did not enable him to earn money : indeed, he 
had not worked for money considerations. Natural 
science is always unremunerative, especially to those 
who have to work for their daily bread.' Nor bad his 
self-imposed labours lifted him above bis position in 
any way. He began life as a shoemaker, and he con- 
tinued a shoemaker to the end. Many called him a 
fool because he gave himself up to "beasts." He 
himself says, " I have been a fool to Nature all my 

r life." 

I " If it had not been for the industry of my child- 
ren," he says, " my wife and myself would have been 
in starvation these many years hack, as all that I 
have been making could scarcely have kept myself 
in bread. So that is something. But if ever I com- 
plained about my life, I never meant it to be in that 
way. Had the object of my life been money instead 



• We are «orry to oliMrve tlmt the Ute Mr. Jonathan Coach, 
for whom Edward mitde so many of bis Tesearclies at Bsnir, died in 
I Teduced circDiuBtoncea, — rendering it necessary for his daughters to 
lUt in Majch of employment. 




of Nature, — had I pursued the one with half the 
ardour and perseverance that I did the other, — I have 
no hesitation in saying that by this time I would 
have been a rich man. 

" But it is not the things I have done that vexes 
me BO much, as the things that I have not done. I 
feel that I could have accomplished so much more. 
I did not want the will, hut I wanted the means. It 
is that consideration that hurts me when I think 
about it, as I sometimes do. I know what I have 
done, and from that I can conceive how mnch more 
I might have done had I got but a little help. Think 
yourself — only think for a few moments — of a poor 
illiterate working man struggling against every sort of 
privation for so many years, with no other object io 
view but simply to gain alittle knowledge of the works 
of creation, — think of that, and say if I can be blamed 
because I occasionally grieve that I had no help, 
when it would have enabled me to do so much more 
than I have already done For these reasons I some- 
times consider my life to have been a blasted one — 
like a diamond taken from the mine, and, instead of 
being polished, crushed to the earth in a thousand 



Still, Edward must, to a great extent, have en- 
joyed a happy life. He was hopeful and cheerfnL 
He had always some object to pursue, with a purpose. 
That constitutes one of the secrets of happiness, 
had an interesting hobby : that is another 
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Natural History is oue of the most delightful of 
liofabiea He had the adventure, the chase, the cap- 
tare, and often the triumph of discovery. He must 
have found great delight in finding a new bird, a new 
star-fish, a new crustacean, a new ascidian. It must 
also have been a pleasure to him to be in correspond- 
ence with some of the most enlightened men of the 
time ; to have received their congratulations upon his 
discoveries ; and to have been rewarded with the 
titular honours which they had to bestow. 

But what did they think of him at home ? A man 
may be a well-disposed man out of doors, yet alto- 
gether diflerent in his domestic circla Follow him 
home, and see what he is thera We have seen that 
Edward was a happy father and a happy husband. 
His children, as we have said, were brought up well 
and virtuously. There was no better conducted family 
in Banff. When young they assisted him in hia 
laboura amongst his fishes and crustaceans ; and, 
when old, they were proud to help him in all ways. 
Is not this a great feature in a man's character ? 

What did his wife say of him "k When reminded 
of his wanderings about at night, and asked what 
she thought of them, she replied, " Weel, he took 
such an interest in beasts, that 1 didna compleen. 
Shoemakers were then a very drucken set, but his 
beasts keepit him frae them. My man's been a sober 
man all his life ; and he never negleckit his wark. Sae 
I let him be." Wise woman ! 
2c 
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Scotch people are very reticent They rarely 
speak of love or affecUoD. Itisall "imderstood." It 
is said that a Scotclmian will never tell his wife that 
be loves her, until he is djiug. But you. can always 
tell, from the inside of a house, what the woman is, 
and how her husband regards her. In these respects, 
it may be said, that Edward, though poor and scrimp 
of means, has always enjoyed a happy home ; and 
that is saying a great deal. 

It is not, however, the amount of love and respect 
with which a man is regarded at home, that satisfies 
him, — 60 much as the esteem with which he is 
regarded by his fellow-men. When a man works 
gratuitously for science, and labours for the advanoe- 
ment of knowledge, he seems entitled to admiration 
and respect But Edward did not think that his 
labours had been properly recognised. This seems 
to have vexed him very much. He had often 
been promised aid in the shape of hooks. But 
no such aid ever came. " AH my honours," said he^ 
"have come &om a distance, I have kept 
museum of the Banff Institution for about twenty- 
years, for I may say almost nothing ; and though the 
Linnean Society thought me worthy of being elected 
an Associate, the people here did not think me worthy 
of being an honorary member of their Society. Still, 
I am not complaining. The people of Banff had 
right to make me a gentleman." 

The truth is, that it was a misfortune for Ed' 
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• to have lived so far from the centre of scientific 
pursuits. Banff was a place comparatively unknown. 
In the pursuit of science, a man requires fellowship. 
He especially requires the fellowship of books. Banff 
could do little for him in this respect Had he lived 
in a larger town, with a library at his conamand, he 
could have acquired the friendship of scientific men, 
who are rarely disposed to ha narrow in their " en- 
couragement of native genius and talent," however 
poor the student may he. 

But it was difficult for Edward to remove to any 
other place. He had his family to provide for, and 
he had not the means of removing them elsewhere. 
He was tied like a limpet to its rock. StiU, he did all 
that he could to improve Ids position where he was. 
He tried to secure an appointment in connection with 
the police ; but having uo influence, be failed. He 
applied to the London College of Surgeons for a 
cui-atorship, but Mr. Quekett having informed him 
that it was only a fourth portership that was wanted, 
he foiled there too. Then be studied electricity, for 
the purpose of assisting a doctor in electrifying his 
patients ; but thinking that be might kill more than 
he could cure, be gave up the idea of proceeding 
further. He next tried photogiaphy, but not being 
provided with sufficient capital, he gave up that too. 
The last application he made was for an appointment 
as sub-curator of the City Indiistrial Museum of 
Glasgow, but he received no encouragement. 
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RESIGNATION. 



After abandooitig photography as a means of sub* 
sistence, he returned to bis old trade. " As a 1 
■wd only remaining source," he said in June 187j|f 
" I betook myself to my old and time-honoured friei 
a friend of fifty years' standing, who has never \ 
forsaken me, nor refused help to my body TFben vei 
nor rest to my limba when tired — my well- wot 
oobbler's stooh AXD here I am still on ths ( 
boards, doing what little I can, with the aid of a 
well-worn kit, to maintain myself and my familn 
with the certainty that instead of my getting t 
belter of the lapstone and leather, they will very s 
get Uie better of me. And although I am dot li 
a beast tethered to bis pasturage, with a portion d 
my faculties somewhat impaired, I can still apjn 
and admire as much as ever the beauties and wondi 
of ICature, as exhibited in the incomparable worka d 
our adorable Creator." 
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THE FAUNA OF BANFFSHIRE. 



[Only II -vK'ffion of tlii: Fiiuno is pvini in the fnllovvin^ p.isis. 
liid llie Insect?, Heptilo'!, Stitriisln's, Zoopl]jt*,i, Molluscs, Plants, 
ti;., wliifh Edwatii foiiml in I!ani^^Il^re, been given, it woulJ liare 
lore than filled !!ie prcsi-iit volume,] 




SELECTIONS FEOM 

THE FAUNA OF BANFFSHIRE, 

Bt THOMAS EDWARD, A-LS 



MAMMALS. 

MllJa TAHfS [Badgsr or Brock]. See p. 102. 
Spu^ngly met with In diit waoded dislTLCls, 
MUHTELA MARTM {Pint J/ortsn]. 

Fonad cliieSy In the higher parta or the county. One wu o\>- 
served, in 1848. to descend l^m a tree in the hills ol Boyndie, 
uid go into ■ rabbit's hale. The hole was stopped Dp, nod a 
spade was hrought to dig the snimal out. It hud, howerer, 
escapeil by another outlet ftum the burrow. 
UtrsTELA PtlT0R[U8 \Polecat or Funtaii}. 
See page 116. 

HcsTKLi. VULCABIB [ IFiiucl Or WTtUrtf]. 

Mors freqasnt than the poleFst Whilst the latter would seem 
to delight more ia plantotiona and wbiae, tlie atlier would ap- 
pear to think more of old dykes, grassy hillocks, and small 
calms of atones. Both on very destructive, killing much more 
than they dsTonr. See p. 111. 
UUBTELA EBHRiBA [Ermini or Sloat], 

This species is olten mistaken for the weueL They are very 
limilnr during summer, thslr coloun being then the same, In 
winter, however, the ermine chnugee to a pure white, excepting 
in a portion of the tail, which is always black. In this state 
they ore all but nnivursally called " IVhiU," or rather " FiU 
Fulralci. " The true weasel never changes. 
Ldtra viTLOABia [Oiler}. 

Oftm met with in suitable tocslities along the ■ea.sbore, as well 
01 by many of oar streams and streamlets. See p. 115. 
Canib vttlpbs [Fox, Tod Lowri*. or Rajnard]. 

A well-known animal, espMially in the coontry district]. See 
pp, lua, 219. 



BA.VFFSmHE FAUNA. 



Aprs^tDUL ^^1 



EkLU una [On»<n WildCat^ 

Th* irild cat ■ taw, potept, extinct with ni, thangli it am 
Ubc it via fm|Mllj toimd in the voodi Bud rocky ^na 
«( Uw nen a^ne poitbau of the intoior. One which I had 
Ik* tlwMiw o( Mdng; and which wu killed is Glen Atod, 
nittaiuud oftr fosr Cstt in length, and wu well proportioiMd in 
•T«7 othtr napecL It wu kltoGOthsr ■ Tcry fonoidaUa 

TxLT A EvsorxA [ JToIc or i/oKdiewerf). 

Thil batmloa cnatnn ii often met with. It is reiy nuTuI la 
igiicnitnliita bj tnnuag np tba fenile aoil, yet they consUnUr 
wage wmr ■giinit it. Fun white Tuietiei are aometlnn* net 
with. 

EUKACKUB Euiopxirs [HtigAogy 

Eteo dsM I mnflmbar, " hadgey " waa altogether nnloiawi]. or 
at leut TeiT teldom Men, in BanSshiiv. Kow he ia plentiTo^ 
and nenw to be atill on the increue. See p. 102. 

VesraETaio piPisrsmLLca ( r »„, „ ii„i,-,-i 

VeWBOTIUO DiUMSTOSIl t [^ '^ ^"^i' 

TbcM tie both to be foand hare. The fint 1« the mott eommea. 
It appeua that wa have another apeciei of bat here. It li 
Urger than either of the other two. 1 haie met with it 
in oof vooda. 

Scnntcs vcLG*ais {S^imUy 

It i> only of late that this igila and trickj- little qnadmped 
become domiciled in this count;. 

UlOXCB ATSLLANARmS [DtTnUfUV]. 

I am not quite inre whether we have thia animal or not ; I tlilB&: 
I hare taken it, bat am not able to aaeanain the tact "* 
certiinty. 
1Id8 ucscrLCB [Common Moiai]. 

There it do doubt abont thia alj little domeatic Spedmena ra 
varloue oolonn — anch ai white, gray stripped with white, 
reddlah, and yellow — lometiine* occur. Musical indiri Juali of 
the genua ore not infrequent. See p. IIO. 
MUB SYLViTiCCS [Lang-tailtd or Woorf Mrmat], 

li to be found in almost erery conceiTable lituatioD, 



U08 UcSsOBtUB \Ha,nal if sum]. 

Tbis sleek little thing, the amnlleat of Britiih qnadrupeda, ii 
welt Bxcertdined to be a Datira of Ban&hire. I hare 
taken it ESTeral timea. 
Uns RArrtiH [Black l{at\ 

This, the native Britiah rat, though at one time lery aim 

is ao no longer. It has been expelled or drivea back, ai the 
Cell! h«Te been by the Scandinayians, by the Norwoy nit. Hie 
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a [NoTviegia'a Unt or Jtottin]. 
Very pkntirnl, and bids fair, erelong, to extirpate bis wenlcei 
relBtive, the Black Rut See p. 113. 
AavicoLA, AMPHIBIA [ Water Ba(\. 

To l>e found on the banks of nil enr stresmg. It is sametiniei 
turned up witb Cbe plough, at a considerable distance bom the 

Engluid are moatlr of a ligliC brown colour, niiilst tbose o( 
Scotland are nanally jet black. 
Aryicola A0KBSTI8 [ShBrl-tailed Field i/ouae]. 

Plentiful, and tery destmctiye to yonng trees. 
Abvicola fbatbneis [J/emJdw Mouu], 

Like the tnst In appeanmce and liabiU. It a recognisable by its 

So REX ABAKBCB [Common ShraB\ 

Plentiful. 
SoEF.x FODiEKS [Woler Shrew]. 

Dg buTuaidea, and occasionally in ditches. 
8o»E3C nBKiFER [Blodc Water Shrew\ 

Not ao frequently foand u tbo lost The water shrew is TS17 
difficult to be token. 1 never could manage to trap any of 
them. They baSed all my ingenuity. Aly only resource wa* 
tks gnu, and even witb it I have oHen had enough to do. I 
bare sat for from six to seven houra without moving, watchinj; 
for an opportnulty of shootiag the Rater shrew, and been 
doomed, to diaappaintment st liut. 
Lkpits timidOb [Common Hare or llaukins]. 

Very plentiful in the low grounds. See pp. 108, 27*. 
liXnjs vAaiASii-ia [BIim or Alpine Bare\ 

This ipecies ia only to be met with In the hills and manntains, 
except when driven down by atrem of weather. In very severe 
winlen they occaaioitally descend in great nomberg to the 
lower port of the county, at which time they are of a pure 

LWDS ODNIODLBS [BolUt].' 

Very plentilnl, in every conceivable spot, from the rocky ahflre, 
the aandbank, the quarry hole, tha atony caim, tbe old dyke, " 
the garden, the orchard, and the open field, to the thickest 
wsodi, While, black, cream coloored, stripped, and pied 
varieties, occur, 8eo pp. 106, 275. 
ClKriTS XLAPHVB [Stag, Bed or Highland Dter}. 

ThlB, perhaps the Beetest, as he is the uotllest of our wild ani- 
mals, still holds his place In the coun^, though not now so 
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el RatbTiB,'' «UA eitatid* *bciBt ten milos along the eout 
«aM of Cniltn, Uisl Dw porpotK, the grunpat, and the rpm* 
laaceti whale, an fnqixntlr aeto along the ahore. 



BIRDS. 



AqmLA OHKYU^roB \n» GoldtK Eagle], 

The eai^ bnadi in the bighect p»ru of the conn^, la Iba 
he^iti Mar Ben Atod (s« p. 121>- TheY have alto faie 
boTsring about the ua-bna between Banff and pDitaof. 

Aociu ALBICILU [ Tht Enu or Sta-Eagli] bu alio been tbvnl 

AqtJlui HAUAjmrs [ Tkt Oipr*y, FM Hawk, or FiAimy Sa^U} ha 
also been faond. A yvrj flne male tpecinten vas ahot ammpt 
the high dilb of Oamiie Head. Another was lecii at MdraM 
a taw milea bom where ttte othf r vu obtained. 

Falot yEBBOBlHCH [Tlu Ftregrine Falam, Blue or Hmaing Haak\ 
The Pert^na ia one of oar natire hiwlu, nnd breed* anDHallT. 
though vcr7 apmnglj, and nmally ia iitac<;etaiblB ptacei in 
•ome of OUT higbett heaittandi. Pet^rine tslcona ban bees 
tnhen from their neata In Tronp Head. Aa to the musar la 
which thej devour their pity, »ee p. 223, 
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Falco ssAiav [The iferlin], 

A daring little fellow that breeds on iewral of oar hills, more 
particularly on the KnocI;, the Bin (Hiintly), Auchindoon, and 
Benvennls. Wbea strolling along our lU'braes earl; one 
mormsg, I heard a trenienilous noise of loolis and jactEdana 
■head of me, and on coming to the spot I found them attack- 
ing ■ little merlin. One would bare thought that such a host 
would have smothered the little creatnre in ■ twinkliDg. Bat 
such was not tlie aae. The crowa did not assail him nil at 
ODCB, nor yet singly ; bat three, tour, and as many as seven, 
would be on him at a time, the main body keeping at a short 
distance, encouraging their companious, as it were, with their 
cawings. After a while, one of these atonnlng parties would 
retire, and then anotlier would sally forth to the charge. The 
merlin, however, being of lighter mettle and swifter of wing, 
managed, with wonderful dexterity, generally to avoid their 
attacks ; sow rising, now ileacendhig, and now turning in a 
Eigzag direction, fint to one aide, then to the otlier ; and 
■DCceeding, whilst doing so, in giving one or other ot his 
adveiwules a pretty severe peck, which had the effect of send- 
ing him screanuDg away. At last, however, a crow, which 
seomed mora courugeous tlian the rest, tushed at the merlin 
with such fury that I actually thought he would have swallowed 
him up at once, or sent him headlong iuto the sea. But 
no t the merlin withstood the shock, and contrived to deal his 
assailant ■ thruat as he approached imd pumed him. Tho 
merlin now rose considerably higher, and was followed only by 
this single opponent, who retiirnei! with redoubled fury to 
the combat. Up, up they soar, lighting as they go. They 
close, they scream, they grapple, and their featbera fly like dust 
Down they come, locked In deailly embrace. I run to catch 
them both. But no t See I they part, mount igiiiii and 
again, scream, close, and, ns before, fait, but not this time to 
the earth ; they part and mount again. But 'tis now their 
last time ; for the bawk, rising several yards above his bold 
aod venturous antagonist, rushes down upon him with a yell, 
■nch as hawks aloue, when iiTitateil, know how to utter, and 
with such force that both fell right down into the sea, above 
which they were then fighting. ! looked to sea them nsa 
again ; hut they did not After a little Eplaahiug, nil was over 
with the crow, but not with the hawk: be was tlill alive, 
although In a very prccnrioill situation, from wbicli he made 
aevetal muuccUafnl attempts to rise, but coulil not. It would 
seem that in dealing tho death-blow to his tormentor ha some- 
how or other got himself entangled, perhaps by his talous 
entering some of the bones of the crow, from whence ha could 
uot extract them. Both met with a watery grave, for on my 
leaving the place, tliey were both fast drifting scowonl, a breeiB 
blo^vlng off the Innd nt the tiuie, with the crows hovering aver 
them and still cawing. 



SAXFFsmRE FAUNA. 




Thi* U lUDther duing indiTidiul. Wheo rtrnding om CFOr £ 
not lotig imcA, uid ipalcmg lo 01 ' * 

•track ma OD the breast ud feU U „ , 

lite *■ flmih or llgbtiiing, down rnihad ■ ipaiTOW-hawk, aaCl 
Iiicked up ft tbiWi bom betwixt lu ; it row with iti boMf, 
I'ld wu oat oT light befon we could r^M our guns to fln at iL 
Tha keeper grambled > gnat deal it our HemtDg atnpldilj. 

fitcrt TtNsin(otn.tjH [7^ Kt^TtX^ 

TLii moiiH-, inwct-, and caterpiUai^ealiiig Mrd, or hawk if ytm 1 
will, U *»r7 mmnion with ni. When a boy 1 kept, a: , " " 
boat of otbers, eeieral of this ipedei. 1 mnsmbcr that whwl 
a moTue, a Tonng rabbit, a lerent, and a middle-aind rat *■•'■ 
preeenttd at the aanie time, either of th« fanner wai n 
Iwpoonoeilnpon. whiUt th« latter tuoiIIfUjimheeded. 
thon, daring my thirty joan of taiidennal pnctice, I h 
often diaseeted tbU bird, and fonad I ' 
prlncipollr of the aTnaUer qnadrnpeda, iiuecti (chiefly beclteik 1 
and caterpUlnn. Yet Ihia poor bird is peneeuted with a 
much aeviTit; u binla of the most destmctiTe kind. 

JxtCO PALUUBAJtniB \tht Oadiaicfi. 

One wu (hot at Tomintonl a ibort time ago, and two otbna — 
one at HiUlon, the other at tiacdiiff. It is rather a rare UnL 

?ALTO MlLVUS [The KiU]. 

This bird wu oni:e plentiful here, bnt It ii now rircly seen. A 
splendid specimen was recently shot at Eden, ahont four mOn 
from Banff. . 

Faloo eJrrrM {The Buxvird]. Occasionally met wiUi. ■ 

Falco LAQoptrs [Tlie Hough-Legged BusvinT]. I 

Mors freqnent than the last. One in my collection was killed M^ 
the hill of Dqdd, and another in the maNenm wai sbot at fi»- 
glen. The nests of this species have also been fonnd in tlx 
neiglibonrhoDd, though rarely- 

Falco AriTOBTTS [Tlu ffonty Buaard]. 

A 11111 rarer apecles. A splendid specimen was sbot at Oamrie > 
few years ago. They are usually term e<l "Gleds" with oa, 

Falco aBUOIMOsns [The ^fanh HaTrier}. 

Bpeclmens of tliue birds are occasionally shot in tliia neighbooi- 

k Faloo cYANEra [TIte Hen EarrieT). 

Occasionally met with. The mate is known hero by Um naoMs el 

gray, bine, and lead huurk ; the female by the Dama of ring-tail 

Falco oraanAaoBKB [A^-eoliranJ ffarrier]. 



I have on 



10 of this gpecics 
niale, and a very pretty bird. 
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H APPRNDIX. 

^ Brail OTUsr: 



Stbix OTua ITht Long-iaTcd Honud Ow[]. 

PknUtuL I once toand a nut of thia bird with eggs about tb* . 
middle at Msnh. Bee p. 131. 

Strix BRACHYOTua [T/ie Sharttared Owl, Waodeoct, or Otom OwTj. ' 
A migntiag speciee Tith us. Specimeni are frequently met irlth 
by ipartamca when out shooting eaipsi, voodcoeks, etc 

ermi FIAMMBA [The Bam OuiQ. 

This bird, though common in England, Is very rare with ni. 1 
know of onl; four being procured within twcnty-foar yean. 
One is in uiy own eoltecliou, 

StsIX Amoo [Tht Tavmy or Brotta Oiel]. 

It equal in muubeiB to the long-eared owl, which Is plentifnl. 

Bnrc HTCTEA (2^ Snouy Owt}. 

One of the most magiiilleenc of the awl tribe. What a splendU 1 
ind showy bird t I think the term "gliiteniag" ot">paDg]i 
might, with ail Cruth and justice, be ejiplied to this shining ■ 
■peciei. What a noble-looking bird I What l^eaatifal eye* I 
the pupil ilork, and the Iria like two ringi of the tineat bnniiflbed 
gold, set, u it uerD, in t. casket of polished silver. I am ghul. 
nay proud, of being; alile to give this king of British owla a 
place in my list, and of being able, perhaps for the first time, 
to say tbat at least one pair bare been known to breed within 
the district. A few miles west of Portcoy, and not far from 
Cnllon, standi the bold and toweiiog form of Loggie Head. In 
ooDMction with this rocky promontory, and about midway 
np its rugged height, there is a ourow cave or chasm called 
"Dickie Hare." In this cave a pair of these owls bred in ISIG. 
Dnlnckily, however, for them, a party of fishermen belong- 
ing to Cnllea, retnming one moiniug from their vocation 
diaeovered their retreat, by observing one of the birds go in. 
This was too good to lose sight of, ■□ ap the dangerous and 
jsgged precipice scrambled one of the craw, and managed to 
reach tlie aperture where the bird dlsappeareil ; but initeail of 
only one, as be expected, he was not a little lorprised to find 
that he had tour to deal with, two old and two young ones well 
Hedged ; and the apartment was so nairow that only one peraon 
could enter at a time, so that help was ont of the question ; 
and liii ambition grasi^cd the whole. What was he to do, or 
what coidd be do I Tiirat — then the birds would have flown. 
Tfo I but, Just OS I would have doue bad I lieen in his place, 
he set upon them otl ; anil, after a prolonged and pretty severe 
battle, in which be got hiiuself a good deal lacerated and his- 
dothes torn by the claiTS of the birds, he succeeded in captnriug 
them all alive, except one of tlie young ones, which fell a 
sacrifice to the stmggle. The stale of excitement wliich the 
little town wn4 in as the man landed with his prizes, and the 
news of his morning's achievement ipread, may in mub 
measure be imagined, but con banlly be describeil. 
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I AooEyroR HostTUJUS [Tht Stdgt Spamnol 

Qeotnilj dJKtributcd, bnt tiowtisre la abuudiuce. 
{ Stlvu bubeoula [Sebin Sedlmait]. 

This ntber bold, red-brsitsUd geatlemiJi, or coclc-robln u we uU 
him hare, ia Bomswhst more nnnierom than tliB lost 
I Stlvea rH<KSiouEU8[rft<7!aWarfl. 

Freqnenta oar gardeos, and breeds theru. 
\ Sn.viATrr«YB[TheBlaekTialiilart]. 

I am onl; aware of two of tliesa binli having bern leen In our county. 
I BlniTiA aUBicoLA [Thi SConaJiat], 

Neither of these birds are very numerous with lu ; but they may 
occasiunallj be seeu in suitable localities, — the first is with ni 
all the year, and the other, though, migratoiy, is occa ' 

S'n.TUi£VA>irHe[7%s WheaJear]. 

A sumniei visitor. Wheatesra gtmerally appear OD the si 

first, from whence they diaperaaJnUni Thtj- are called with ni 
the " Stone CUetterer." 
Stltia phraquitib IThe Sedge IVarblerJ. 

Comparatively rnre. It is only of late years that this bird has 
visited UB. Hovr plensant and enchnutiug it is to wander by 
the margin of the running stream either at latest even, or at 
oarlieat mom, or even during summer's miduigbt hours, and 
hear the sedgewarblerpouring forth hi* long' 



himself all the while bid ii 
pp. 61, 125. 
Stltia ATBiOASiLLA [The Bloel-eapl 
Barer even tlian tho lost A mos 
prefer the thrush. 
STt-VlA CINKK^A [T/ie WTiilethToal], 
More numerous than either of the tv 






I DeighhouriDg bush. See 



nohta songster, though I 



I lost. It atrivee about the 



ISn-viAaiBiLATKisITAd If'ead JFrcn], 

Very rare. 11 is only seen at interval], though it is auppocad to 
breed here. 
I^'Btltia raoofliLua [The ffiV/ow Ifren]. 

Common throughout the whole county. It is fonnd in plantations, 
ivMns, brooms, and in gardens and orchards. It generally 
neits on the ground. It is a very lively songster. 
IftTLVIA ROFA [Tlie Chifdioffl 

The only bird of this kind that I have seen, is one that I took 
myself ia tlie DutT House puliciei). 
tOULra oBiaTATDS [Tilt Ooldea-erattd Begviia or IFrvn]. 
Wherever there ore suitable woods, thi.i btid is to be found among 
OS ID pretty lair numbeis. 
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Ttsi bM ii IB «ccari«I ontci riritor. Som* Bcaniu li 
bcki ^pav, tb^ «■!; m f*w ; Umb, again, pnlup* sa 
and Ikii maj In thacan te manj 1111111111111111. ifnanm 
MolAcna-A Taksblu lilwrf JFagtaO]. 

VTbemtT then fa a itnan or a qnany, 700 wiD nteM, In M 
Dcr, wtth ■ pair o ' " " 



Tt^ it onr fellow vigtul, being known ^ no othir dibm. 
Tbough gBDetmllf diBtiibntnl tlvoi^bDiit Ihs ooiuitrT', it (a not 
neuij CO aliaiuluit. It aonntimee breed* in oompaaf iritti tbt 



UoiACiLLA ca:upestbib [Aoy't Ifafftail}, 

Only an occmiobiI riaiwr with tta. They bread plenOWlj 
amongst ths hiUocka vtiich strelch along the line of «bm 
between the Hon (Aberdeenshire) and Kevbotsb, — then i^n 
bom Peterhead to Fraserburgh. 
AHTCCB ABB0RED8 [7^ Tru Pipii], 

This bird is freqaeaUy seen ; it breeds ncAr Inverkeithj 
BotMemay, and InTcrsTcn. 
rtHTHCa phatensis {The Mcadam PipU^. 
i'lentiful tlirougliout tha whole ooimlf . 
.Uthus oBsci'Rtta [Tht Hotk PipO]. 
Known all along our const. 



AXTHU* RlOABDI [SiciutTd') PipUl 

I hivfl only seen this bird ouce, at the foot of the EdocIc HiU. 
AliAlTDA. AKVEN818 ITht Skylark or Lavtrock]. 

Dnlveraallj diaUibated iQong ths whole length uid breiidth of the 
county. It u, I think, the most numerous bird vre have. 
Townrds tha montliB of October and November m grest diminH- 
tiOD of iu HUmben takea plnce. But a little after New Year's 
Day they again begin to make their appeniance. Where tbey 
ntime, I hare never been able to aacertain ; 
hoWBTBT, that I hare abbu tbem returning 
from tiie north, in Inuneosa nuniben. 



(Seei 



I. 127, 289.) 



AL*mA ABAO&EA ITht IFiKxi Lark], 

I hnve Men bat one of tliese binla, in the avenae of Daff Hooae. 
It wu alone and In aong at the Ume— May 27, I8S0. 
l)CBZKi£& MiTAUS [The Sjunir Biinting], 

Sean in large Bocka during winter, and exhibiting a motley mix- 
ture of pure white, jet black, dull tawny, and deep chestnut, — 
a beaattful band acroea tbs wioga being conapicnoiu only in 
flight. They arrive aboat the beginning of November, and 
depart about the fint of April They sing beautifully, in a 
sweet low lilt 
RlIBBtLllA HiLUlilA [The Com, Buntin/i]. 
Thia bird ia not very nnineroua with ux, 
Ehsebiu scbceniclus [Ths Black-htaded Bunting or Ring I^!\. 
It freqsenta the moaaea. I have found their ninta in bosbei, 
aniougst reeds, or on the ground. It ia called the "Mou 
Sparrow " by Uie country people. I once taw a black variety 
of this bird, and another almost yellow, 
GuBEBIZA OITRINELLA [The YtUoiDhamm^}. 

JUore nnmeroua than either of the two laat. The common name 
here ia "Skite." It la not particular as to the place when it 
builds Ita nest I have aeen one built in a rut on a cart-track, 
doie by the wayeide. On poaaing afterwarda, I found the 
nest had been destroyed by a cart-wheel passing over it. 
Embeuiza Cirlvb [Tht Ctrl Suntlng]. 

Very rarely found in this quarter. 
fsraouxA ciELEBs [The ChaJtniJi]. Abuniknt. 
Fbinoilla HONTirni.NaiLLA [T/it Bravibling], 

A winter visitor. A few may be met with every season. 
rElNQILLA MONTANA ITht Tree SpaTTOIB]. 

To be found in severul tocalltiea throughont the county. 
FalHotLLX DOMeaTiCA [The Uaaic Sparrow]^ NiuDoruua. 
VuiHOiuji cnLoniB [7^ Qretn FirjX\. 

Pretty genornlly distributed throughout the country, and tape^ 
ally In woody places. The bird ia easily tamed. 
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I LmnA LtucopTERA. [IVhiU- Winged Orotabill], 

About tftj yens ngo, a, Urge flock of these liirds auJcleDly mads 
ii ippesnuiM OQ the " Castle treee," in thli neighbourhnod. 
Their strange appearance ajid gaud; plumage soon atlraited 
notice, — nearly the whole town flockiDg to see the " foreigners " 
They appeared qnile elhansted, many oC them dropping from 
tbetreee. 
Stubkcs VTJL0AR18 [The Sbtrling]. 

The starling haa heea rapidly mcreaaing of late yean. At cue time 

single Btikrlinga were rarely to he seen, whereas Hoclu of tbll 

hird now appear towarda the cloee of eyery eeasoo. 

Stubnus PKKDATOKcnB [The Red' Winged Starling]. 

A pretty bird which occasionally vlsita thia county. 
Pabtor RoaEtTB \ Host- Coloured Fasior], 

This is another rare beanty, occaaiooally aeen Id thia conuty. 
CoRvus OOBAI [Tht Bamai. 

tew of theae birda inhabit the predpitooB parts of the coatt, 
where they breed in company with the falcon, kuCrel, gnll, 
guillemot, etc. The raven will tame pretty well ; it will talk 
hooiaely, and do ralaohle»oua triokB. 
COEVUB COBOKE [Carrion Croiel and 
CoRVoa oOBMii IScod^d Craw]. 

Both occur in about equal numhera. (See p. 271.) 
CoRVUa Fbtjoileouh {The Soot], 

Many Urge rookerlea exiat in the county. (See p. 1S6.) 
CoRvira uoKEDULa. [ The Jaekdav]. 

Vary plentifnL (Seep. 25.) 
OOBVDH PlOA [Magpie], 

One of the moat boabful of birds. It is Tsry sparingly distribnted, 
and in same placea is icarcely known. Our keepera both shoot 
and trap them wherever found. 
S'lOUB MAJOR [Orenltr Spoiled Woodpecker]. 

Several pair* of thia showy bird have been procnred within our 
diatrict. It a also found ia the higher parts of the county. 
A specimen was shot near Bantf. and when dissected, its 
stomach was found crammed with two species of grub, of a 
creamy or grayiah colour. It contained also several beetles and 
a sm^ spider. 
RoFB MrNOR [ZewfT Spotted Woodped:tr]. 

More rare than the last. One sent to me, foarteen year., since, 
from Mayen, where it waa shot, aod another seen on the Lodge 
hills, are all that 1 am aware of. Veiy probably othsra have 
occorred. 
^ Yvsi TOUtiOlLljji [Wryneck]. 

The Uts Professor Alacgillivray, of Mariachal College, Aberdeen, 
informed me that ooe was taken at or near Portsoy, by ■ pupil 
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CX&THIA r.U(tUARI8 [Olll!]E«r]. 

WheraTcr tlian vn iniublc woodi, tlieie hird* d« nm to be 
[onnd. We ■ometimeB read and biuir oi eitnordiiurT occur 
twKC*. that ncBta ham been found in tha hMrU of trees thtC 
bare been aawn up. Now, to tbon aoqaunted with tha Oku. 
thCM oosui'ieuuM an vai,j accounted for. I know a tn* 
myMlf vhidi ""'■«'"" (wo Duta, both with egga. About hvcd- 
lean yean ago then waa m the lida or this tree a amall aperture, 
about ail feet btnn the ground, which led downvarda to a caiity 
In the ceuln of the truok. Tha opeaing vw ao nairaw out- 
wardly that it only admitled two of mj fiugera, bat wtdaned aa 
it proceeded to the bottom, a diatauce of about aighteen incbo. 
Id thii hole, at the time nferrad to, a pair of creepen built 
their DCBt and laid CKga, after which they diiappeared. Neit 
aeasoD a pair of blue titmlea acted in a liroilu muiner ; and 
tbey alao diwppeared, doabtieM in couaeqaenee of beiu^t tor- 
meoled bj hoji, and of the nairowueaa of the enttauce. Thr 
growth of tha tree cauaed the hole to get Ian aod leaa btct; 
year, and it haa beea for aeveral yeara ao compIet«l7 doeed thai 
the point of tha luiest needle cannot be inaerted. The tree. 
a stunl; beech, has the two neate and egga in its Tery core. It 
ii tha* evident how easily these " eitraordinaiy oecumocaa" 
may be accounted for. 
*rB0OLoDrrEs EiTROpairs [ Wren]. 

The dear litUe wraB, the lloa of small blida, with hia abort, jeitiug 
little tiLil, I hava known and admired from childhood. Who 
that has trod the woods in spring or summer has uot heinl a 
very loud, though by do meaiu iuharmonioua aoug, proceeding 
from some bush or baolc, and not admired it t — and who ii there, 
tf he did not know the bird, that would not be aurpriaed bsyood 
measure at ao email a creature being able to Duke anch a toai! 
noise I Of all the deaerlsd DCata I hare arei met with, thoM ol 
the wrea would, I am aure, count twenty per cent orer auy 
other apeoies. I am uuible to account for Uiia, but perhapa it 
ariaea from their building seTeral before they get one to pfeaae 
tbem. 1 once found oub of their neata in an old tin keOle, 
which had become filed amongst the branches of a bolly. The 
wreo, like other birds, doea not sing *o well in ooufinament. 
When in their native haunts, there is • palhoa in their voiee 
and a luuaic iu their melody, which makes the heart thiill with 
pleasure. 
Uhpa EPoPs [ffoopcw]. 

Three or four of these pretty birds have oecnmd ben : one was 
taken at DnfT Houae, in 183S, by a Mr. Mackay, in each a atala 
of ezbaustiDn as to ^low Itself to be caplnred by hand ; anothtf 
*was aeon by mysell^ a few years back, in the aame place : and 
two othen are said to have been lince obtained In other pafta ol 
thecoosty. 




CrCTTLUB OANOItUH [Ctickoo]. 

This ii another aweet uaA darliitg gem. Well da I remember, 
when only a little fellow, mmmBgiag sbont the Den of Rnbislaw, 
near A'oerUeon, how snrprissd I was on hearing the aoond of 
" Cuckoo, cuckoo," from a «iBa]l planlotion close by, and how 
OTaqoyed I was when 1 obtained a stgbt of tlie bird ; and now 
tbat I am old, the sweet voice of the harbinger of Bunn; days 
still cbeera me. They we not very nninerouB with ua along 
the KK-eoiltt, but are veiy frequent in tlie higher dwtriots. 
Tbey generally appear about the end of April. It is Mid that 
tbey can Tclaln their eggs for a anmber of days after they are 
ready for eiCraaion. I will relate, without comment, a circnm- 
(tance of this sort wliich came nnder my own observation ; — A 
female specimen, shot In a garden here, H-aa brought to me to 
bs premrred. Oa dissecting it, I was agreeably surprised at 
finding in the oviduct an egg as perfect as IT it had beea obtained 

COHADIAS OAJIRDLA {Holleri. 

I am only aware of one specimen of this pretty and rare bird^being 
obtained in oar county ; it was asplendidspeclmsa lulled on the 
hills of Boyndia, 

ER0P8 Al-IABTBU [Btt-SoltT], 

I give this species a place liere from having heard that a greenish 
bird, somewhat leas than a thrush, with a longiih hent bill, and 
with two feathen of the tail longer than the rest, was killed in 
a garden between Hnntly and DnStown, about seven yean ago. 
It haa since been fonnd at the hiUa of Boyndie, about two miles 
from Bans'. 
AUKDO ISP IDA [Kitv/fishfr], 

Sevei'at of these sparkling gems have been token here at different 
times. (See p. G3.) 
KlKVtiDO BUSTiCA [Stmlloto], and 
HmtryDO EiPAWA [UaHiti]. 

These birds are ia about equal numbers. The latter generally 
nestles ia the comers of windows, the former in barns, etc. ; 
they also breed along the sea-ibore wherever there is a cave or 
projecting rock suitable. White and cream-coloured varieties 
are aometlmes met with. 
HmOKOO BRBlOA [Sand MarUn], 

Wherever there Is a bank of any height and not too liai'd, whi:thi^r 
along the sea-ahore or river-side, or a quarry or sand-bole, a 
colony of these active little creatnrea are almost sure la be net 
with during snmmer. It Is surprising to see bow they perforate 
these plai>es, and the depth to which they will sometimei go, 
eepeoially when we consider the remarkably feeble instrumenla 
with which they do it — namely, a very small and slender bill, 
and feet equally small and tender. 
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iMbcr oT tba giuti boBad on 
id; ngnt ; bat I wnmitA in oomtiiig np wnh ot 70, Mil I 
■m quite nn Ikcn wen BMite thui 100 io all. Nvv Haft 
vcB-kDinni iaet Oat faotii biidt MSnt id rening thair jnag. 
Wdl, n; tlut Uwr Twit Qw mat em7 tn ^bbIm (vliidi ii 
ooder the iBuk), and tli»t cnrj tims of doing aa, Mch UM. 
conTcTi 70 iiiMEti ; thft in an hanr unounta to 840 ; is a daf 
vt twelra boon, wliidi ia bat a ihott daj iat a awillinr at that 
aatioD of ttM jxar, to 10.080 ; in a weak ot Mna daji, to 
TO,EiSO ; and in a toitciflit, to Ht,]20. Bnt il ve (mitt tlic 
calenlation • little turtber, b; lappcajng that Ifaa Uida nar two 
broodl is a leacon, althongb the nnmlwr ii oftoi tlUM, wt 
have, at tba ratio at which we hare been oaonting, ■ tottl of 
292,240 inaacti dotrojed in oae jeir bf tiea iintt alom, while 
teating their two brood* I 

Caihikitlodi EimoFMua [NighiiaT\ 

Of late jnit this tpedea waald appear to haTe become Bon 
nomeroiu, bnt it ii itill (er; far booi plentiTol. 

CoLlTHBA PALCKBna [Riiig Dott\. 

Or, a* we faaTa It, CutKie Doa. This bid* fiir to become i>im d 
the greateit pcala of the lirmers. The wild pigeoni bare in- 
creased amaonglf within the lut few jean, and the danugi 
thajr do ii iDcalcnUble. Thl« increaM i> caused hj the almoat 
total deitrnctloD of the hawk tribe, whidi l«Qd«d gnatlj- to lUa 
thelt nnmben. 
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COLOHBA LIVU [Jbel: Davi^ 

k, tvm pain bre«d In tha caTeins along onr cout. It la t nu-a case, 
hawcTcr, to gat B para ipecimea ; u domestic pigeoiu froni tlis 
fUToa naor, lonietiniu breed with them. 1 have aeea wliile 
apecimeiu, u veil u thoia of a sand colour. 

OOLCHBA TtTBTUR \TliHU iJotw]. 

Three or four Bpwilmens of this ipNlei are isld to have be«n eeeo, 
and noma of them obtained, within the count; ; but whether wild 
onei, or individuals that hul escaped, hu not bG«n atcertainaL 

PaABIANCS COLCHICUS [PAftManf]. 

Introduced, but leama to thrive vary well ; it Is a beautiful orna- 
ment to parks and wooda. Partially pied Tarictiea aametioiea 
occur, and another called the "silver iihcaiant." 
■ TlTBio TXTEix XBlack Otoum]. 

Exteta chiefly in the higher diatrlcla. 
Tbtrao Scottcus \Rid QTmat\ 

Eilita on all our moora and hills, hnt not In great uumbets. 
Tetrio laqofcs [Pfarmijran}. 

L«U &«quent than either of tlia two last PtarmigaDS inhabit 
the ■uiuall' of our highent monutaiiui ; they are leldonier seen 
than those which frequent the lower ground. Like all others 
of the grouse tribe, they are yearly decreasing in number. 
P«BDlx clJOtBKA [PortriJlj*]. 

Pretty common. A very cunning and faithfiil mother la the 
female ; for when eha baa egga she never goea out, if time per- 
mits, without hilling them ao carefully that it is almost Impos- 
aible to detect their whereabouts ; and if you take her by snr- 
pdie, away she hobbles on one leg, and a wing trailing oa the 
ground aa if wounded. (See p. 261.) 
Pkkdix ru?a [Tht Std-ltggtd Parindgt\ 

Commonly called the French Partridge ; It has been recently found 

Pebdtx cotobnis [puoil]. 

That this species is a regular visitor I am not prepared to !iay \ 
but that It is an occasional visitor and breeds here is beyond 
all doubt. Neats ami egga of this species are sometime! met 
with In cutting grass ; they are generally passed over as those of 
the landrail. 

CHABASRIDS FLUTIALIS \QoU^ Fll>VtT\ 

Where meorfowl oucur, the golden plover is generally to be met 
with. WhSDtba hills, heaths, and fields are covered with snow, 
the plover cornea down from his atpine abode, and stsys at the 
aea^ide, where great numbers fall an easy prey to Ute gun ol 
the sea-aide fowler. 

[2to«««I]. 

e an old keeper from the 
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•■ij rfchiiii<» iitiiii iij^Miiiitn. I 

~ r'*IaaaUhnvsiid«toadlL I 

■ bvm ita bold, ud •ooopcd oot oT 

a I could hare pteked «p 

r aaw it Mtanllit to catd 

•■ nptof. Ob doB part of the oaal 

<( tlia KnpaC, aod niT nnlf «f ^CM 

coontad a mib; h Cnti-'OIM itf tfaa fbcmor in tba •'— -"Jh tt a 
■B^ bod, vfaiki «( tba latto 1 hara Mt mat wiUt Hen tbn 
tkraa or fbor tiaioidai^ Tlta ojitatcitdar i* a •oBuita' *Uto 
villi m, airiTing ben ti> breed. Mow and then it may be noi 
during Tistar. Lar^e flocki liiit ni eome seasoiu, gnmaUr ia 
StptemlKr, ud after iroiejning for a itj proceed farthtr moUl 
"Sea piet" is tlie name tba UiA ii knavn bjr here, 
AssBA ciKEKKA [Htrmi]. 

We biTo eome ntiaJl spot* where theae bird* breed, but lAU 
baidlj deeenre the name of bermiriea. At one tiiu^ bewwet . 




they vera in greitcr Dumbeni. I Tcmember taking from the 
stomach of one a Iscge wster-nt, three ruidiUe-tized Crool, and 
fiflaen minnows. Sams time ago, a person belonging to thin 
town, wliilst passing Ihrongh one of the BtreeU, wai itArtled at 
being hit on the head by aoraelhing which hail [alien from 
aboTe, and which proved to he a «niail &th, the five-beuded 
■^x^l^UoSi apparently quite freeh. On looking up he san 
Dothing but a '* craigie pasaing aver the bouses, pursued by a 
number of crows. Of course the fish had dropped from the 
heron ; but the man could not be persuaded that it had not 
dropped from the clouds. 
Abdea PDXPmiEA [Parple Seron]. 

One of these birds is said to hava been shot abont thirteen milea 
from hence. My late friend, tlie Rev. Mr. Smith, «aw fragments 
of the bird same time afterwards, and believed It to be of thia 

AXDE4 EOEBTTA [Great While Serrni], 

Two of these birds were oburred to tl^quent Tarioaa parts of oni 
coast abont tnenCy-sii years ago ; but a specimen hu not slnoe 
been procured. 
Ardea jjTBLLARis [ifi'tfem]. 

Three or four of these birds are known to have paid ns a Tlslt 
One in the Banff Museum, a very pretty one, was killed near 
Banff about twenty-four years since ; another in the Moss of 
Park, and one or two Bt BalTeny, 

RulTALEA LEVOORODIA [Spixmbiil]. 

One of these rarities was found In a ditch In s wood near hen, bj 

a young uaturalist ; he says it could easily have been shot, for 

he approached qaite close to it, and it did not appear at all shy. 

It baa since been found In this neighbourhood. 

19 liALClNKLLlia [Glossy Ibu], 

On one occasion I perceived three of these birds hovering about 

' '-- a whole day, but I could not get a ahot at them ; 
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HvMBMnia ARQUATA [Ourlevi]. 

Plentiful in certain localities along the shore In wini 
in spring to the alpine and sub-alpine districts 
in winter is simply " Whaup,'' with sametimes s loud scream whan 
come upon suddenly. In summer, however, and whilst among 
the moors and hills, it Is more varied, being then "Poo-Me, 
poo-l-ie," then "Coor-lie, coor-lie," with a long "Whs-a-up" 
at the end. They are not then so shy as when seen by Um 

NnMBNTOB pttsopca [IFhimlmT], 

Seldom a nummer passes but a whimbrel or two may be mst 
with along the shore, and sometimes in some of our mosses. I 
think they breed with ug. They are generally very shy, and not 
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BoOLOr AX XITRIOOLA [ IfllllJlllli] 

Thoo^kpaim two hare bten knon to Inaed, tba «ooto ^ 
caa hanDT iwak «iU> iu bat aa a wintar Ti^ttr. In aoon 
•euniu ibej are mora nameroiu than in otheta. Docs tba anmi 
■ffeet tbc Golooriag of thu (podH I Hy teaaon for aikuig thn 
qnertion ii bccaoM, in my tnren and nio«T WMtbor, I ban 
■Ma masjr of ihem oF ■ remarkabt^ light mioia ; but in mililar 
KOKDi, aad wbea there were little or no itoraii or ttott, I ha» 
acTer xe n any of tbem with the aame gray-lika ooatiiig. 
BcouitAX OAI-LUCAUO [Commm Sniju]. 

Thoagh man; ot tbeae breed and remain with na all tba Tew.itHI 
•■ recalva grest addition* annually from etaowbere, and gam- 
rally lowanla the end of autama ; but neither duiiag lunUDei 
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ore commonly only 
ingle. Unlike the 
he some spot three 



nor vinter ore they so plentiful u they were, 
to be the cuuie of their compatutive acarcity. 
SooLOPAX ORISEA [The Broicn Snipe]. 

Bomo ipecimeiu ot this bird hnve been met with Hi 

[Jack Snipe], 
• cptJy, »o far M I mn aware, — and 
the preceding. The jock gnipe « 
be a •alitary animal ; at leoat I have never aeei 
of them together (of couraa in winter), but m 
one ; in bet, they are nearly always seen i 
othsn, howarer, I have eeen them retorn to I 
tim«, after being aa often fired at. 
TaiKOA SDBjUiqUATA [CurUw Sandpiper]. 

I hare only met with one ■pecimen ot which I can apeak with 
certainty. 
TRKiaA CANDTFS [EnU}. 

A tew genenlly visit ub ever? autumn on theii sonthvard pass- 
age, ThBy are remEirkablj eaay ot approach. 
TkiKQA MISOTA [LittU Slini]. 

A, vei7 Sne little fellow. I once bad a daspeiata hunt after one. 
{See p. 140.) 
Trikoa TBMititiCKii [Tmmninek't Stinty 

Hr. Taylor, gamekeeper to the £arl of Fife, once ahot a apecuuen 
OD the Dereran bank. 
TuKOA TABiABiLis [DunUn]. 

Tbis bird breeds in a few of our marshy placa, and may now and 
thm be met with along the coast. Towards autamn large 
rlocke appear, bat they do not remain long. Specimens may be 
picked up occaaionally, during winter, almost pure white, eicepl 
the hill, legs, and feet, which retain their usual colour. This 
ipecles appears to differ considerably in size, the legs and billj 
included, — the larger birds often having the shortest bills. 
Tkikoa lUBiTiUA [Ftirpli Sandpiper]. 

A rock-loriog species whllat with us, never leaving the rocks unless 
from necessity. They are gregarious, and huddle so closely 
together that J have known as many as twenty-three killed at 
one sbot. I have killed them occasionally during auinmer, their 
colour being then of a rufous or rusty character, or more like 
that of the dunlin, the purple gloss and dark gray plumage of 
winter having all hut disappeared. 
OALLiHin^ CREX [Landrail]. 

"Com oraig" or "crahe." Very sparingly dietrihnted hera. It 
arrives generaUy at the beginning of May, and departs usually 
in September, but I have seen It as late as December. These 
birds often feign theniselvea dead, when hard pressed, rather 
than fly, — a fnot that may nfeni incre^llble to those who have 
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Anas clypeata [Shovuller]. 

This pratty bid is quite a rarity here. In the tatter part of 
liie winter or 1S37-8, which was of p^reat sercnty, s mutilHted 
gpecimea of the ahoveller was roiitid dead amoDgst the cocks at 
BlockpotB. 

Anas btrepera [Qadioall]. 

Another great nrity, so tar aa I am avara ; one, a ftmala, procured 
in the Devtroa by Dr. Leslie, about the time the ehoreller above 
■lludcd to was picked up, is the only one I know of. 

Akas AOin'A [Pintail I>uckl 

I remeaiber being roueed mtber early ans momiug, many years 
1^, by a loud hnocklug at the street door, and a person calling 
at the top of hia voice, "Rise, man, Tam I I've brought a rare 
bird t' ye — a Suke." Being awake, I immediately jnm pud up. 
On leeing the bird, I waa delighted to observe a beautiful mole 
piutail. It had been shot that night on the Dereron. 

Anas SOsobab [JTiW Duck]. 

PleutUnl, «speclally In winter. Among the sandy beiitf almost 
cIoM to tlw oceau'a terge, and on the tops of our beath-cliul 
hilli and moois,-] bsve fouad thii species breeding ; u well aa 
DD a tree about thirteen feet from the grouud, and on a roclc ia 
the craiga of Alvab. This latter neat was placed on a ledge fully 
thirty feet above the water, and had eight or nine feet of per- 
pendicular rock above It. Tliore ia a hill near here, which I 
believe they used frequently to nestle on, but which they have 
now quite deserted — vii. Peru or Whin Hill, better knowu as 
OallowHill. It was on this hill, — or rather piece of ground, tor 
It hardly deserves the name of hill,— that the oelebntted free- 
booter M'Pheraon fiiusbed his earthly career. It ia a rough 
and atony place where he lies, covered with heath and whin. 
The pheaaaut and wild duck used not iinfrequently to breed on 
bis very grave. On a small island on the Deveroa stood a tall 
old popiar. About live feet from the ground it divided iota 
two arms, one stretching upwards, whilst the other beut over 
the river, and it Is with this one that I am now concerned. In 
1839 the Deveron, like the other rivers in Scotland, rose tar 
above Its usual height, so far indeed that it reached the arm 
of die tree alluded to, on wldah It deposited a good deal of 
nibbieh. A female wild duck built her neat, a few years after- 
wards, amongst the ttebrii thus left, and succeeded in rearing a 
brood of thirteen young ones. Neither uest nor bird, though 
known o[ by some salmon-fiBbeis who had a station close by, 
was disturbed. One morning the feuiale was observed by 
these men to leave her uest and fly up and down the water in 
an unusual manner. Presently she was joined by the mnU, 
and both disappeared beneath a bank a little above where thi- 
d watched tl 



female reappear alon 
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r flying up and d 
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wMch coatained tlu neat. After wuUng abfMit tor ■ fo* 
miniilei, ahe vu heud to gir« a "qiuck," vhui down want 
•omollung into ttw irator, and prcMuitly a joaog ona ma aaai 
bj hcT side. An; ahe mm with it to tha buk rafcmd tc, 
eonaigning it to th« chai^ of tha male ; altar whioh ah* re- 
nrnwd, cod, haWng again uiled about tor a ahoit time, 
another "quack," wtten down cupe another youDgiUr, i 
ah* alao lad awij to the bank. In thii my ahs continned 
aH vera nfelj TemoTcd. The famala nerer gave more than 
" quack," and iha sever carried more than one jonng one i 
time ; nor did ahe retoni iftar taking aicay the Ibirteenth. 

Two <i<ecimea9 of this apeciea were shot in December 1840 ; and 
oae i£ laid to hiTe been obtuned at Cullen, in tha qntoff o( 
1S«1. 
AxAS cuECCA [ T*ai\ Occuionall; net with In winter. 
ASAS Pbselofk [ SFigton]. 

One of our nredt dock Tiiitors. A ipleadid mala apedmen wMi 
killed at Bofndie in September 135S. 
A»ia Ahkbicaka [Ameriean tFigam]. 

A mutilated male specimea ol thi* rare dock, ahot on 
BoTDdie, in JiDoary 18*1, w»« for many year* ii 

Abas X A'tn i [Scaup Dud:], Pretty frequent during wi 

Anas ituoula [Tufted Duei], Very rare. 

Ax AH cUkNQIiLA [Goldeneye], 

A regular winter visitor, generally coart-wise, but they an alM 
met with on mill-danu lome milea inland. 

AXAB GLAClAUs [Ltnigtailtd Duct]. 

Abundant, but always keeping mar the eoaat I have ahot them 
when ia their full breeding drtoa, which givei them qalle ■ 
diSerent appeannce. In apring they are very clainoroii*, 
pursuing each other through the water, and diving and akippaig 
about like Merry Aadrewi. The nidaa they make on neb 
ODcaaioDii ia so loud that I have heard it, on ■ ttiil momiiig, 
nearly thiw milea aft. They ars genenlly among Qa Bnt Uidi 
to arrive and the lut to leave. 

Uebocs cuomXATes [SootUii Mtrganter]. 

I was told by on old gunner and bitd-ituffcr that be had ahot a 
■pecimen at tbil apeciex, bnt I cannot vouch for hii accnncy. 

JlERors SKKSATOB [Bedbreaattd ifrnfUfUcr]. 

Not very plentifuL All along the coaat, iu auilAble localities 
they are met with, singly, »nd two or three together, niely 

Mbbgcs mkroaksbk lOaoiaKdeT']. 

A winter vlaitor. The male ia a very showy gentleman 



i 

[ 

I 






I 



the DeveroiL 

PoDiOBPS CRUTTATrs [Qnol OraUd Orcbi]. An ocasJODil TiiiUr. 
PosiOEPa KUBBicoLLTS [Sidntcted Onbe], 

or more fraqaent occiUTGace, bat generall}> In immBtaTe plumnge. 
PoDlOEFB AUKiniB [Earcd arebt\. Lesa frequent tlmn the Uat. 
PoDicEPS HiNOK [LiUU Onbe], 



» 



COLTMBOB OUGlAUB [Oreat Norlhem, IKver]. 

Some B»BsoDS pretty pleutifnL Spteudid speciiuios an tX time* 
procured, but tbef ftre geDendty immature. 
CoLTUDUB ABCricuB [BloeklkrooUd Diver\ unl 
CoLTMBUB SEPrEKT[i.iO!4ALis [Red^Tooltd IHver\. 

WtQtfiT viaitors, In BboDt equal nam ben. A few of them grsilnally 
fall nictims every Bpdng to getting entangled in tiie bag-nela 
set for Balmon. They not anfreqiiently visit onr larger strBflma, 
when they make great bavoc among thu amsllcr of tbe Gony 

DrIA BrunmcHII [SitinnfrA'j GuiUaaoi] has beeQ once met with. 
Ubia TROtLB [Common Ouiltemol], 
Ubia i^chrthaks [Hingid Ouitlemoll. 
Uria 0BTL1.B ISlaek OuilUmol], 

MORMOIT FBATBRODIA [Fu^n], and 

Aloa tobda [Raorbill]. 

AH tbeso species breed with m, but the black guillemot only 
rarely. I have procured aeversi ringed'guillemota both in 
wmter and summer ; I have also been shown places in the cliffs 
where the fishermen say they breed. 
Auu ALLX [LiUla AuJc]. 

A winter visitor. Id December 1843 a terrific lea-storm laged 
here (or the greater part of the month ; at its termmation I 
counted between the Bum of Boyne aud Greenaide of Oamrie, 
a distance of abont nine milei, nearly sixty of tbeae little birds 
lying dead, besides a number of guillemots and raiorbiUs. 
Great numbers were also found dead in the fields throaghont 
the county. 
Caebo ooayoBANUS [Cormorani]. 

Frequent, except for a short time during aunuaei. A pair or two 
may breed with us, bnt that i* alL Idka the direi^ they 
destroy great nnmbeis oE £sh. 
I Cabbo OBISTATUS [Shag]. 

Only, I b^eve, an oocoiioiMl visitiv. 
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TraCHISOB PBACO \Tht OreoJ, Jreeiw]. 

Occuionallf fouad. Tho fish ia wUd to ba pouttMd of nxj 
poiionom qualities, insomach tbilaprick or even ■mervKiatdi 
from sillier of t)ie raje (which are Imrd and ipiiiom) of the fint 
dorsal ur hack fin, causes the EOTereit pun iiDagiDkbla. On 
the cnntinenti where thej are more nnmeroua tiiu they an We, 
and where the; are used aa an artiele of food, there ii a very 
fltringant law which forbids tbem being brooght to market, or 
eren eipoaed tat aale in aaj >bape whaterer, nnleaa thoe ipinu 
are all cut off ; and in order to enforce obedienca^ partlai found 
tranagressiog the lair ant sererelf punlihed. 
TRAOHunra VIpkba {Tht LiUU IFcecfr]. 

Specimens of the little veever are not onlVeijaeiitlf met iritb ; 
which would seem to indicate that they arv niore nnmeroiu in 
the Firth l^an the preceding. 
MOLLCS BAKBATOB [TSi JUd Surmullet]. 

This and the striped red mnllot (M. suAVCLmiB} bare both 
been obtaiued, Uie latter being the mosl frequeut. 
TftlOLA OUOITLUB [ ITit Red Gurnard] is pretty frequent ; as la alao 
Tbiola HttDMDO [The SapphiHnt Owvard], 

Some splendid sjiecimeiis of this latter fish are anonaUy bnragkt 
ou shore by our fishermen townrdi the end of antomn, 
Tnioi,* oOEllABBU8*[rai! Gray Gurnard]. 

This ii our commonest gumird ; and, Judging from tlw nnnbcia 
taken, must be yery niunerani. They are known bm hj the 
terra of ' Crunack. ' They are not much eateemed aa ui utiele 
of food, even among the peasants j and they are, itt OMUoqnaoeek 
■eldom brought to market. 
TxiOLA FxciLOPTKXA [7^ LiUU Ottntord^ 

tjomavbat rare. I remember once taking one from tike Btatnacfa at 
■ great Qorthem diver, which was shot between FindochUi 
and Speymouth, In the spring si 1610, and whicli was sent ni 
for the pnrposB of being preaerred. 
COTTDB SOOBPITJB [TA* S^ufrt-^ncd Cottus], 

Pretty freKjuenL 
Cottds BCBALis {Tha Lmg-tpined CMiti], 

Rather pleut^ul. I find them in abundance, in pools left br 
the tide, or beneath atones at low water. Many of tlwm 
exhibit some moat besnUfui marldnga, 
Comjs (jCABEtooRNia [Tht Four-Kumcd Caltta]. 

I have never found this species but in the stomachs of other All ; 
which leads ma to conclude Ihat tliey genenlly inhabil dHf 
water ; or, at least, that they ilo not come lo near tba ehon at 
the preceding species. 
AsPiDDPHOBDB EcBOPAirs [7A« Arnud SiUVuad]. 

Thia ia another stomach species. But 1 have found tban^ akt 
though very sparingly, amongst tho rooks at low tide. 




ITTm Sough-tailed, TKneapiiud StUkle- 



OjLRTXBOSTKDa Tl 

Gastesobtecs LEiUBua [Tht SvaoOi-lailed StiekUbaek\ ue both 
plentiful. The rormer iloiig ths cout, uul the lattec in our 
■treurui tad rivulsts. 

SHSAOalA vmaAitw [Tht FifUen-tpined Slieklcback]. 

Common aiaoagst the pools ilaag Ike sbara. 1 have seen this 
gpeciu with aixteen uid nrenteea apines. They ave kaowii 
ftmongat our Haharmea by the very pecnliAi denotoiuiition al 
"Wmia-wBn-board." 

CHBT80PEHTB A.UBArA [The aiU-heai£\. 

I hare only seen two gpeclmena of tbia Bah which luTe been pn<- 
cured vith na. Tbs one wu taken oS Buclde in 1811 ; and 
th« other vat brought on shore at Portaoy, in 1839. They 
sppeu to be acorce, fram the fact that the Eihennen do not 
know them. 

Paobllub oenteodontits {Tht Sea JJrtum]. 

Thia la a more common special, — nnmben appearing annually. 
In loma seasons they appear in greater ahuudauce than inothera. 
They are aotd hers under the name of " Perch." 

Brama Hah [Eay'$ Bnavi], R-ire, 

CAltTBABtIS 0BIBBU8 [Tht Bladc Brtam], 

A few of these are geaemlly procured every autumn, or about tha 
beginning of nister. They are Unown and sold hare under the 
term of "Old Wife." 

Dbktbx tdloakih [ Tht Fmir-toolhed Sitarus]. 

Although thia apeciss, Idte many more, bears the name "vulgarii," 
or eommon, it is not bo with us. I ajo only aware of one apeci- 
□ten, which was taken off Troup Head. 

BooHBF^ BCOHBBB [The Jlorkerel]. 

This beautiful and highly prized fiah geneia.11y appean on our 
part of the coait about autamu, — in tome aeasoni, in great 
plenty, — in otbeis, not so aumerous. 

SOOHBEB OOLIAB t {Tht ^ninh itiuAertl f) 

As will be seen, I bare placed tbia apeciea bete as donbtfoL A 
mackDrel differing in many respects from the one noted above, 
and which agrees very weQ with Sannber coluu, was token oS 
Portknockie, but by the time I had the pleasaro of aeeing it, it 
was a good deal disBgored. Still, as 1 hate already add, it 
exhibited many of tha markings and oUier choiactwiaticB of 
the Spauislt MocUereL 

Thtnstis TuuiARia {T/ie Tuimji)- 

Sereral specimana of this bah have, from time to time, been taken 
with us. A very large one wiu captured in a aulmOB-aet at 
Portsoy. It measured over nine feet in length, and aii feet in 
girth. 
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IxtBia euDics \Tkt Siamt Pttk]. 

A Buall •pcamai of tMi fiih — nra on tiiit part of tha M 
t in osr bttbonr b; > thiimpw- 
DVITTOB [7i« Pilal Fuiy 
jtrj Una •peciiDU] of lliu nn and ntber pacnlbr fiili i 
takm in oar btj aoma r«ui igo, utd vu azhibited a a o 
oiitT. It wuDuluioini in thapUea, tad ilaoto thapm 
took it ; but 4a old Ui lAMadug to IM it, wbo hid « 
■errica abrtnd, hayiog hiulwd Bp tui trooMr^ and . . 
Btoiith of a j-ani or two of tobaceo joio^ »Ti-l»ii,|«it^ with m . . 
thing of a knoviag aii^" Well, Til ha Uowed tf thit aiat • 
Pilot ; and a prettj out it is, too. We ami to aM tl 



Oamaxx TKACBC&CB [7^ Sead or Horu JToabtnTL or, m it ii 
tanned bora, tba " Buck Hackaicl," ia not Tar; niuoi 
ia Tei7 aeldom nud ai an article of food. It* a., 
hen, ia imallj aboat tbe time of lierriug-Gahing. 
foaod a ntbet itnage varietr of tUs apedea. II vu abool 
the nntal cia ; bat it waa al! otu ot a moat beautlfnl goldaa 
jallow, Soel; itripcd and vatie^ted with nimiBraiia Iteta of 
tlig biightcat bine, eicept the Qua, which wen of tba fln«t 

\ LuirKiBainT^TiTB[T^ QpoA or XTin^ f^] haaoecDtndoaMvtiil 
oocascmi ; aa off Troap Head, at BUok Poti, on tha ahon near 
PortaoT. uid at Backie. 
UUDIL CAFITD \Tha Gray MtdlU\ 

I aiii on]y awira of two apecunena ot thia MnUet which han bcoi 

prociued within oiu limit! ; *ha oaa at Ganleuatavo, tha oths 

itCallen. 'J 

BUKHtttB MoKTAODi [JToitto^'a BUtmy^ ^| 

One apecimeD taken btaa tha ttoniach ot a haddock. ^^k 

Blbxsics oitToatQiNK {Tht Oalttmiginoui Bimny^ ^B 

1 bare met with tbla ipeclea only on two occaiioaa. 
Blkkkiob Yabbkllii [ TarrelVt Blem\y\ 

Rarely tnot with. I have a aplendid Bperijnen In my collectioii, 
which waa found cut on ihore betwc«n Gstdsnitown and 

BLKHHitls FBOLIB [The SfuMity Or Svuctk BUmyi ^M 

ZoAKC£3 TiTif ABtTB [Tht Wimparout or Grtm Blainy^ ^ 

An all to be met with imaui^t the low-lfing noka atosg ou lta« 
of abort. 
AxARRionAB iMtnalThi WoIfFiih\ 

Fieqnent, bat aeldom used aa food. I find them prattr oltaa 
cut on ihore dead, after a atorm ; which would m 
cate that their habitat ia not alwaji in deep water. 



f^ 



TTB NIOER [TU Black Goby], 
ritese iahabitiog the Tooky jjurt 
tta pruy of the hsddock, etc 
numeroua in this arm ot the se 
in the Btomarhs of fiahea. 



e coast, hecome, at timei, 
h they do not seem to be 
et with them occaaloiullj 



CXLtrosTMcs i.TUA [The Qsmmtmit Dragoiui]. 

This Bplendidly coloured fish is frequently met irith ; and the so- 

CiLLioumna »iiAonKCCLUB [Sordid SragoTul] !a found in alioat 
tqatl niunber ; for it is a general muim, that where the hos- 
btnd ia, there sisa ihould the wife he. Ichthyologifrts cling to 
the iduk that these fish nn distinct spedei. Ont of ^bont 
one bmidred specimens which I Live dissMted, I hare never 
}-et loand anything lilie nw or ora in those Imving the long rays 
on the first doraa!, and which are known as the Gemmeouj] 
and in like manner I have never yet met with anything at all 
pertaining to a mili in those haring the short rays, and which 
•re known sa the Sordid Dingonet Uy conolasion is that they 
are only male and female of the same speiHea. 
LorHIca piscatobidb [Tkt JtigUr or fWiing Frog, oi, as It ia called 
here, the Sea DevH] is Cnqaently net with, but is not nsed a« 
ui vtlcle of food. 
Labhtjs bebotlta [The Ballan Wrasse], 

Pretty frequent during summer. 
Li-anvs miTva [Tlie Blue Striped IFrasie]. 

Rare A very pretty specimen was taken otC MacduS. 
Cbenilabhdh HBL0P8 [The Qillhead]. Rare. 
[Jago'a Galdtinny]. 

: of this species in the neighbourhood. J 
which I found one winter's day, was cast oi 



OsENILABnUB 



It the 11 
I AOAKTHOLABBDS ESOLEITTH [The Small-moulhcd ffVassi]. 

Like the last, only one specimen of this flsh has, as yet, come 
under my notice, and that one was captured oS Troup Head. 
L OrrannTS AOSATtfe [The Oo!d and Silver Carps, is Ihoy are lenned], 
have been introduced, and have thriven pretty well, as at 
Mscduff, where they have propagated to an amazing degree. 




OfMXKBm jrWMUXV* [Tkt Sf*42t]. Baniriflm. 

TUi ipccica aboondB ilaag tbn oMit, loirinli fli« nuUla ol 
ttmma, nd lb* faa^otag of intDnm. Tba br of Ok ftk b 
■ct irith Dmtj' >I1 tta Ten roBDd. 

CtTTZA LBAcan [lenA** ffwrnij]. 

A ntbsi anuilir-iiicd berruig tbu tha commca ipacli^ tt it 
geacnlly met iritli in inull ihoati in X>y ud Jobc. 
CLttraA •y«ATrrii [Tht Spnu or Oanul ffariiif]. 

Tbit i* tif met inl^ abont the mat time, but in snullcr amslicn. 

Bite. A Ttrrr fine ipwdnian * 
tbcut ■ mQe tram tbe Ma. 



Tbe nme mar b« uid of litis (i 
tnmad, "rock hetiing." 



HoBKBiTA vowiRis [Tht (Ad]. 

It ia to tha itaniftch of thli ipeoles that 1 am most indebted for 
mmj of ths rarer of ths tuatiu-eODa and crUBtuceoui specimena 
irMch I poMwa. (For the cod'a bill of fare mc p, 284.) Tha 
eod ia BitaniiiTely llsbsd for along tliia part of the coait, and 
may ba tanned tht poor niaix'i lalnum. Great nnnibera are 
aalted ajid dried, and la thnt state sent to the aonthem marketfi. 
I have occasionally met with ■ cod of a red colour, In all saie 
the fin», which are generally of n jellowish tinge, and never 
larger than a coramoa siied haddock. They are koown hero by 
the nameot "rock codliiiga." 

MOBRHDA fBOLEFtHtrs [Tkt Baddoti\. 

Like the cod, it is eiteniiTBly taken, and largaly cured and for- 
warded south. Onr Bnckie haddocks are well known for their 
excellence, and are tar famed for their auperior qualities, 
like the cod. the atomach of thia apeciea ia aLeo a rich mine 
for the Naturaliat. 

HoaSHVA LusoA [Tht Bib or If kiting Pout]. 

rrequeut ; bnt not often brought to market, although they are 
most excellent eating. The fiabermen generally cnt them up 
Mid nae them as bait. 

UOSRHDA MlintTA [ The Fuwer CotiJ. 

Not known aa an inhabitant of the Firth Until recently. Thai 
are exoelient eating. It i> ■ great pity that they are eo email 

Mbblakods TtTLOARiB [Tha IHiiUng]. 

Often taken, bnt not so much admired as the Haddock. 
KaULASajta TOLLACRHi 6 [The Pollack or LfOit], Freiinent. 

MKaLANGV-B CAttBONARIUB [77« Cool-M]- 

Like the last ; when young, great uumlicts of them are occasionally 
taken in our harbouis, in ■mall-meehed neta. They ore termed 

UKBtvcit;a vuLOARis [The Hake], Fonnd oocuionaU;. 
Lota molva [Tlit Lirtg]. 

Fished for with the cod, and cored in the game manner. When 
salted and dried they ore called "Kealing." 
UtrTELLA QCiKQUECinnATA [Tlit Fire-beardal Eeckling]. 

Frequent among the pools left among the rocks by the tide. 
HoTRLLA oiHuniA [Tlis FouT-beardfit Heckling], 

Rare. I have not met with it oflen. 
BR0SMIC3 vuMAniH [Tht Tonk or Tuak]. 

Taken with the eod and ling, and cured in the same fa.<ihion. 
Phtcis JuncATUH [77h; Ortat Forked Btani]. 

Thia Ash ia of mre occurrence with us, and that only at long inter- 
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/bt^ai* ate jnt^fr 



K. Aliai, PtdOm m 



X [Tb All Oill ■!• Mt n odKn BMt wilk. 
FLtnMA LOUXIMIBai [n« r«aw> «> J fti fH Jrt^ a^tk 
rilllMl lUHraiUA [Xmv W a— Ar ] ■*■ of nn iiiwiiiniiiii 
rs TTtAUn [7^ Salaid\ ad 
I KAXiXin [n< rn^DO an tmh nut vOh, b 
OHjt «*tcr. nay m i^^md Ukn nau- lb* itm 
tKBB n the mom pkotifiiL Tba latter i> kaoBB boa m tkl ' 
Bmb FliLka, and ataqi commuda a mAj ada and a Ugh 
piin. Tha oOs ii cailad the Tuibat; ntd tfaoo^ it idla 
■ad, it la not ao mlaaUa aa tha true tocbot, nor yat n laniilj 
•oniht after \if the hd^ar dma. 
BboMBCb TTLeAXU [TX« £ria ar /■airl Titi^\ 

Thu ipccia ia ooeanoaall; taken along viih tha tvn prandtng, 
hot mnat nsk aa nrc with ua. 
RBomm BIKTtTB \}itiXUr't Tojihiaiil oonui at inleiTala along ow 

vhoia Sua at cooit i 

SouA TCUiAKis [7%< StiU\ {> not aa cranmon vith na aa iu uat I 
mmU accm U indicsta. J 

30E.KA FZ«Dsi [n< Lrmon SoU]. Ran. ^ 

UOMOCHIKDB usnCATUtDB [Tlu Soliulte] ia of more ftaqnetrt oe- 
cmrance. I Iibts fannd it in tin itaniBch of the ood and 
baddod. 
LEnDOOASTEB COBSTBlEJiBW [TAt ComiA Sucktr], 

I remamber finding ■ imall flsh, on om occaaion, whore onr tMM^■ 
men clean their linn, and which reaembled the alxnra In almoat 
averj particular. It ia the only apeciinsn that haa eoma imdw 
mynotioe. 
LEPmoOASTZR BmiCtfiATOB [7^ Two-tpnUtd Sudcery 

Branght on ahore, Dow and then, amongit tha nftiM nitai]{(Icd in 

the flahermen's line), and onaiionallf in old ihellii, aneh a* 

Flint aTttiqiiut, Buceimm vndabm, and Cyptitia Iitaii^ica, ate. 

CidOPTBRDS LUHPlTB [Tkt Lump Sucker). 

FMqnent. Knmni her« by tiie name of " Paddle Cock." Not ^ 
nawl aa an aHkla at food. 



LlTAUa TiTLOABia [Tlu U-aetvotu Siukar]. Of partUl i>coQrreiica. 

LlPlRIH MoKTAOm [Uon/offu't Sucker]. 

I luivo only once met with this beautiful littls flih hmt, and tbat 
bat Utelf . tt wu broiight on ihore Id m old abelL I slioald 
think It rare in ths Firtk 
AmOOILU AcmTROsTRtH [The Sharp-nosed Eel] Bud 
Anquilla t^TiEOSTRis [Tht Broodr^ttosed Ee(] are both fonnrt. Th» 

former iii tbe most numeroua, and briogi the blglieit price. 
Cqsobb tfloaris [Tht Conger or Otat EtT]. 

Tliii Urge apecieB U oftan mat itltii, but ii not uied as food. 
AuiiODTTES ToniAUCS \Tht Sand jBrf], and 
Akuodttbs lakoea [Tht Sand Lanu\. 

The Ijttter the moat namerons. Both ttie!io are used by Dor fiaber- 

Stkosathob aoitb [The Ortat Pipe Fith] and 
STTJQKATniiH TYPjiLE [The LeotT Pipe-Jiah] are both met irith, and 
are accounted by llie flshennen to ba superior to any other hait 
Stnqkathcb 

HiFrooAUPUs 

Thia rare and peculiar horsa-beoded looking creature h>a been met 

with bei8. Two irere round cast on ehora at the aanda of 

Boyndia, near Banff, after a aerere (sa atotm. 
OBTHAOOitiSDUB ifOLA [Tht Short Smi-fiA] and 
OBTHAaoRiHOtTB OBLONOUB [The Oblimg Sun-fiA'] hare b«an occa- 

■ionally met ffith. Several have been brought on ebora by the 

fiihermen ot Gardenalown, Crovie, and other placea. 
AoiPKNSKB STcnio [The Slurgion], 

Rare. One luu been taken In a ulmon net. 

BoTxuifH OANiaiTLA [Tlu SttioU SpolUd Das-jiA.] 

Found occanoually. 
Galzits TtltOAUrB [The Tope], 

I am only aware of two hiatance* li 
found within onr limits : the one near 
the bay of BanlT. 
AoAimilAS vtiLOARis [Tht Picked Dog-fish). 

Plentilul ; often too much bo. 
Sotksus BORBALW [Tht Ortaiiand S/iark], 

In May 1849 a lirge apeclmen of the aboTe shark waa captured 

by aoDie llihermen belonging to Pcnnnn, off Troup Head. When 

brought on ahom, it menauraci thirteen feet nine incliea in length, 

and eleven feet In circumference where thickeat. 

BkmiKORHiNUS apiNOSI^H [The Spinous Sharky (See pp. 228, 331.) 
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Sq^ATTNA TULQARIS [Tht Angtl iVsft], or ai it ia here called (lika 
the Aogtsr), "ths Sea-dsTll," b aomeUmu procured. K Ui^ I 
•pvimsa nu cut into oar harbour daring the winter of 1SS1. ■ 
TOBFKDO TTJLOABJB [Thi Cramp-JIA Or Eltdrie Bay]. I 

A (peclniin of tbia &ah 1* uid to luiTe bsoa tiUtcn aboat aii udlM 1 
off Log^ Foad, nur CoUen, in ISir. Othen ara atated aa 
harisK bean eanghL 
Hall oxtrhtkchits [ Tht Sharp-nostd SkrUil. 

I^ife indiiidoala of Ihia apedca are somelinica taken, vitli the 
more freqasat of our Baya. Oee nieaaiiTuig npnarda of aerui 
feet in leagth, and OTsr five in breadth, waa captured bf onr 
fisbennen tome yean ago. 
Raia isTKasttDiA [TA* Flapptr SlMt\. 

A aroall akale, agteeins in ratny csHntial points with the Sapper, 
waa taken, in a bag-oet let foe aatmon, aome year; ago, laid to 
a yonng one of the aboTe apeciea, and oa audi I include it 



Baia batis [ Tht Bltit or Qra^ Skati] 
V Baia olavata [Th* Thornbatk\ 

Talus, octaaioDally, in great nambeia ; the former being the 
nnmeroiu and the moat prized. 
I Baia kadiata [Th« Starry I^y]. 

Thia amnll speciaa ia picked ap now and then. 
I pKTROMTION MARIHCS [Tht Lamprtj/], or, as it ia called here, 
Lamper Eel, ia olien met with. 
PxTBOUTlDN FIUVTATILIB [Tht SivcT Lamprq/]. 

Conndered rare. A very fine apecimen wu taken In the Daveroo, 
aome yeara aineik 
PetdomYzom PulNERI [Plaiur't Lamprej/ or Lampeni] haa abe 
occurred. Tbaae fiah >re generally termed " Nine-ee'd Bd^" 
and are by no meana beld in high estimation. 
ASTRO BBANCH US OMCBis [Tilt Mt/xint Of Olvtinoia Hag\. 

Til 19 vary carious and eingiilnr aaimal, whether yon call Km 
or a worm, ia of frequent 



ADDITIONS. 



1 

abe 

1 



Tkiola Blochii \Bloih'i Oumnrrf] in ihs ISarmj Firth, at Banff. 
An einmpla nf thia gornanl (or, a9 we call them, " crunaeka") 
wna captured here in ■ rock-pool. (See p. 281.) I am not 
aware of the 9]>cciei erer buTiiig been detected aa Ihli port of 



SEBjum NoRVxaiODa [JVm-uiay Haddock]. 

One taken oB BncUa In 1859 Is the only instance of tUi Buh 
hiiviiig_b«en takea on our coasts. 
Tetskus felakyb [Stripped Tunny]. 

A Hub specimeit of thii Cunoj ia in onr Mnseam, taken off White- 
hilb in 1867. 
Acils vrLOiBis [The Plain BonUo\. 

SeTtrot of tbese hsTS now come under my notice. One taken in 
a lismng-net off Cullen meunreil orer 20 incliea in leogth kod 
12 in cirenmfereni^fl beMnd tlie lint donal. One yarj peculiar 
foatnre connected with itwaa, that if itroked ilown when wet it 
gara the huiil all the appearance of having come acrou a piece 
of metal newl; black-leaded. I am not aware of thia pecali- 
aritf being mentioned in Yarrell or elsewhere. 
Zedb tabbr [Tht Dory}. 

I have now ascertained that many or thc^e fish have beea token 
here, chjefly b BalmoD-Qela. It would aeem that the dory 
ia by no mBODi an oncommcn anmmer visitor on tMs part of the 

Capbos apeh [Boar-fiaK]. 

At laaat one eiantple of thli cnriona-looking fish Is now known to 
have ronnd its way to our shores. It was taken in a beg-nat 
DBi-ir Crovie in August ]Sfl2, and was sent here to be stuSeJ 
and named. 
TmcHniRUS Leptdbcb [Silvery Hair-tail or Bald Fish]. 

A very fine specimen of thia Qsh, whicti is rare in the British seas, 
and especially on the east coast of Scotland, was foond in the 
Firth hare in April 187S. Althongh the head aod tail were n 
good deal Injured, it measured aver 12 feot in leugtb. 
OoBtUa a&AclUB [Shndtr Oohy]. Freqaeut. 
OoBins ALBua [ IFhile Goby]. 

Frequent also. Numbers of these little &sh are to be met with In 
our rock and sandy pools, whilst othon are only to be found at 

QoBiua NiLaaoNii [Nilaan't Ooby]. (See pp. 376-6.) 

Imbrus DoNOTANl [Donovan's Wriutt\ 

A specimen of thli wrasse was captured in the hay of Boyndie 
in August 1S63. The fishennen said that there were more, 
but they only managed to hook the one, and looked npon it 
as a curious species of macknel. It was mnstly of a beautiful 
pea-green colour, but striped with numerous yellowish lines. 

Labrl's itiCBOSOoricus [Miaiacopieal Wraaae]. 

It wu during the summer of 1S61 that I first obaerved this 
minute species. It was not, however, until 18S4 that I bad an 
opportnnity of submitting a specimen for eiamtnation to some 
<^ onr beat ichthyologisti, amongst whom was Ur. Coucb. (See 
p. S3J.) 
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CoDCKU HoKTMim [Mmimrf* Vh*^]. 

IftBtoUMMdOMvedntaOEtokrlSU. (Sm f>. SU.) 
OocraU Bdvasihi iMmmrTt KUgii. 

BAncxn TWnncATiai [ra^oI»->dk). 
Sartnl at tkm aa w ' 
tluFbO. 



V koowB to bnt \*im f oaad ■ Ob |ai1 ^ 



'Hiia ipecMS ncms to ba ratkar rue wttt n*. 1 
(pecunen vU(4i I tataiA at tb* pliee whan n 
dicir liBO. 
Bbomkh* auxoolomts [Tk* Sidt^fiA «r anaatt BM\, 

Tliit voDld *ppcu to be oiotlieT rtrj Msiea ipedM with ■» 1 
ban ncTir met with it but tn trit «t«n*du. vbA ttfy mUom 
tlMTb It ii >bcnit tbe nnallat of BritUi ftit^ib. 
UosccsiKim TABtecATtts IVarugaUd SeU\ 

Tbi* tpeda would appear lo be met with oaa^oniUj. Tvo 
piTttjr lar^ cmci «erc upoud for cale in onr market is Sep- 
tember 1660. 
ECBIODOS DEm]il>»*I>II [Druvimmuri EeAivd™.]. 

In Uarch 18S3 1 todi the lint ipedmen of thk ilnagMooktaK 
lib tbat I bad erst Hen. Kdm tben, however, I btr* nNtwftt tt 
ami*! timet, and alwa;i in winter, — aave ooM^ shan I ohldaid 



I 



FISHES. 



It in samiDer. They wars onliDon'a In tfaa Fhth bATan. 
SpaclmenB from hcni tie now in tha Britiali Miueom, Loudon. 

AoESTBA ^quoBKA [Ejuoiiot Pipe-^h']. Tliis speciea and the 

AOBBTKA ANODINKA [Sivikt Fipt-fith] tie both (iccoEloiially round. 
Ths iatler, honever, ors aeemingly the moti frequent. 

Chikxra moHEtboba [jVorfftem ChiTitaeTa]. 

A specimBn of thU deep-BW mid rotUer rare ipecies vat brought 
into oar horbonr in I89E> oq boaid a hemng-boat. It wu 
found floating, and quits dead. The fint dorul wiu HomBirbst 
injured, and the cord-lilis portion of the tail was wanting. It 
vu onkuowD to the fiaharmen who fonnd it, and who, for want 
of ■ better name, called it the " devil. " 

SolLUivu UBLANOHTOUUii IBlack-iTiouUied Dag-Jiih]. 

I am led to believe that thii apeciei doe* occssianallf occur with 
OS. It is generallj mixed np with the commoner aorta. 

ZxoMSA UAUXoa [Samvur-hiaded Sluirk]. 

A speoimen of tbb ■Craoga-looking animal wai fonnd dead on the 
ahore about two miles beyond Wbitehllla in 1861. It waa a 
middling^ized specimen, meBauring about Ave feat In length aud 
about eighteen incbea acroaa the head. It had lain some tiue, 
for the akin waa blackiah, and bad the appsanmce of charred or 
burnt leatbar. 

Launa cornbbica [ForbtagU], 

It is now Weil known timt the Porbeagle Audi hii way hero occa- 
sioaaily, and usually about the herring aeaaon. There ia a very 
One apecLmen in our Museum. 

AlAFUS TDLPM ITh^ Fox Sftori]. 

So tar aa I baie been able to learn, tbia ahnrk appears to be n>ry 
rarely met with here. It bsa, bowcTer, been found. 
NoTlDANnB GBIHBITB [Broiot Of AfidUeminean Shark}. 

A large specimen of this shark waa taken in tlie Firth here, and 
bronght on ebora at Whitebilla in Deoomtjer 18S7- After be- 
ing eibibiled in Banff by the fiabennen, its captors, as an un- 
known monster, it was bought for tbe Banff Museum, where it 
now is. This shark ia the first known to have been found in 
the British seas. 
Raia HiBALETtla [Homelyan Say], Occisionally met with. 
Raia Spihoba [Sanrfj/ Ray}. 

This species ia well aoough known to the nsbermeti, but tbey do 
not often take it. 
Oaia OaAaKlNBA [Sha^mn Eay]. Thia is also occasionally taken. 
Amuoootes BXAKCEiAUa [PruU or Mud Lampni/]. 

We have, at least, one species of this peculiar genua aa an in- 
haluEant of the Deveron. 
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CRUSTACEA. 

STKNORHTSOUVe Boar BATES. 
iH&OnCS DORKBTEKBIS, 

Utah Aaahel's. 



EHBTnoME ABFEBA. Fiom d»ep mtsr. 

Canoek PAOTJBire [Parian]. 

PtlUMBLA UENTIonLATA. In roct poola, and from de*ii » 

CiEOISns MfflHiS. See p. 271. 

PoBTDldiniB lulTIPBe. Amangit und »t low tide. 

FuLTBIVS Hiu< 

POBTONDB PI 



-GDI itomaclu or flah. 
laids of Madiols mediolus. 
OocelromOamiie; inside o[ PiiuiA pecHiiita. J 



Ebalu tuberosa, 
„ Ckanchii. 



ir BftTBEIL 



„ tumbfacta, 
Atblkcvolob 

D ROM I A VULOAKtB. 
LlTHOUES HAIA. 

pAOOr.oa BEBMiAHDCa, Common 

„ PRIDEAPXU. 

„ CuANKNSia. Both these 
„ LJ!viB. Freqoent in tbe stomocha of Snlu 
„ FEKltuaraKCK. Ttiialiltla fellow wu onl; ndded 
ia 1SS6. 

POBCELLANA LOKOICORKIB. In KclC pOoIl. 

Galathea sqoamifkra. 



rock pools wheQ yomig. 
brought in from deep wn 



„ ANDBEWail, 

UuNiDA Bamffica, Ftom deep w 




CRUSTACEA. 



HOMABOB VULCAaia, 



ATHAHAa HITEBCEKB. 
HlPrOLTTE SPIN OS. 

or DuKYFuoaua GonsoNi. 



I 



Pahdalieo&uis. 
paksalns ansuliwbsis. 

MTHIS FLEXCOaA. 



„ SFIBITUH. 

„ MIXTA. First taken u Britlil] It BanlT, ia IStIS, b;T. R 
„ SfUi'IFEBA. Borrowi in saud. Fint taken st BualT by T. £ 
in I8fl2, and Botne yoara af tarvardi inSnedeD, b;M. Gues 
„ ACULATA. 

lliaFlDA. N.S. Taken st Banff bj T. E. in December 1883. 
Ctsthilia Fleminoii. 
THYaASOPODA ConoHir. 



NoavEoicDS. 



N.8. Taken at Banff by T. E, in 1863. 



o Britain. Fuund at Banff by T. E. Is Jnlj 



UaLIA TEIBPINOBA. 

Ybhiua o 




A LnBDUCKIAKA. 
DPIB qtlADBIHJkllA. N. 
MoNTJlODA II 

„ itAAlNA. Witb tggfi in December. 

„ AUlERI. 

PoLLKXIiM*. Eyei red. With eggi. In Xoremler ■: _ 

' • gngenuli cdIduj-. A most buDtiTul TuicetitaSl 

NoaVKOlCA. Pint takm et 
„ Adoodimaka. 



„ UKOicoiuiis. Witb young In December. 

AxoNTX LOKOloOKMa. or a straw colour, ipoCted ttiUi i«d. 

large, oblong ; wblte with nd m ' ' 
Anonyx EnwuiDBii. E;es red, with black >pat& With eggi bi 

December. 
AKONtx OBESUB. N.S. Gyai r«d, round, aad amall. HM. taken 

at Banff b; T. Z. 



FLinTua. N5, Pint ti 



it Banff u Britiib liy T. E. 
„ AHl'DLJ.A. Eyea red. 
Callikoma qk&Nata. Witb eggi in NoTember. 
Lefidei-kobbdh CABIKATUK. N.S. Fitit taken at Buiff bf T. I 
With eggs In December of a green colour. 
jii. 

PBOOUS 81HP1.EZ. 

„ HoLDOLLI. With eggs iu December and March. 
„ rLVUOtHTB. Two Dtbtr new apecin of this ^anua have 
taken at Banff by T. E., but art not yot munnl. 
Wmtwoodiua c«odla. 

„ UVALIHA. 

Q!moKB08 FARVUIA^UB. Witb eggs, which ara of a bri^t aransa 
colour, ia Se^itember, October, and November. A •and-bamwBr- 




CRUSTACEA. 



I 



„ Stimwosi. 

KnoTXRA ABBSASIA. With egga in Auguat ai 



4MPHll/)gHUS H 

Daiwisia coMPBBBHA. N,S. Fint lakan at Banff by T. 

anLCATOR ARESAJinrR. 

Ubctthoe Bairdii. Eyes blitck ; with eggs in Dccembtr. 

,, UAKINA. 'With eggs in December. 

,, ELEOANS. Burrows in aaniL 

LlUEBOBGlA ZETLANDICA. 
THADRA AHTiatTA. 
Ib«a tlOKTAaOI. 

Iphiubdia obesa- 

,, Eblana 

Ores OASDJAToa. 

PxBEtOHOTDH TE8TUD0. 
ACAKTHOSOTUS OWESll. 

Dexamrie aPiNoaA. With eggs, wbfcb u 



of a greenish o 



r, Id 



DexAUiNE Bedlouznbis. Colour a deep uiil briHiimt orange, 
occoalanallr mixed ^th red ind brovD. The eyei. vhisb tro 
■liglitly raised, ub round and ot n bright eriniBon. The [eIIl»l^ 
which la almilur to the male, bus eggs, wbicb Are of s pei green, 
in April and Mny, and again In OoWber. 

Attlus Swamuebsauii. With eggs, which ure of ahrowniahcolour, 
in September. 



PHEB^VA BICDHPIB. 
C'ALUnPE L. 

OaslASl. N.3. First token nt Banff by T. E. 

„ OBANBArULIK. 

EtBIBtiH Hblvbti«. N.S. Taken at Banff by T. E,, the flrrt of 
tba genua taken in Britain. A burrower, and Teiy aluggisb in 
its habitjL 

LEUCOTHOE ABT1CC1.0SA. 



First taksD aa Britiah at Banff by T. E. 

2f 



«S< MAXFTSaiXE FAUKA. 







Y\n-. Uica u Bvzff bj T. E. 



jELAGicrs. Eyes !:aLk. 



CRUSTACEA. 



DzBOOTBOB (Cbrapub) PdiOTATUS. Witb eggs in J 

SlPBOHDEaSTBS TTPICOB- 



"SastA TtrBSBCTTLosA. With eggs in Decamber. Tbn tem&Xt bit 
ths pbIdu of tlie two firrt pairs mucb ULrrowei tbun tbe mala. 

TSmSlk RIKAPALIIATA. 

C&ATIFFCa TENUlPEs. K.8. First t^en it Banff by T. B, 
COBOPBCnU LOHOICOtlKB. 
„ BONELUI. 

VisiLiA BOBEAXla. N.S. First taken at Banff b; T. B. 

ThEMIeTO CBAMICOHkIh. Flint taken aa British at Banff by T. E. 
Groit hord«H Of this spedes occaaionaliy ™it this part of the 
coaat, and locga numbara ara aometimaa destroyed ia ixiius- 
quGQce of comiiig too near the land. 

Lestridomub EXULANa. Occasionally in vast nnmben. 



Htfeeia Gaiba. 

,, OBLIVIA. In great shoals at certain sBASODB. 
These are the oaly species of this family which I liuTe aver found 
on the Medoste. I consider Lestrigonos Exiiloos to be the 
male of Hjperii Oalbo, and L. Kinahani tbe male of B. oblivia. 

UTFBBIA TAVBIFOBHIB. N.B. 

,, DTANEA. N.S. 

All these three new species were Snt tnlcen at Banff by T. K ; 
ths males and females of all three beizig procured. The males 
differ hot llttte from the females, except that they are aome- 
what larger. 

DVLICHIA POBItECTA. 
„ FALOATA. 

I look upon these as being male and female ot tlit^ .'inme species. 
Peotohedia pbdata. 
„ Goosemii. 

PnOTELLA FIIASUA. 

Capbella Ai 



„ TtPlCA. 

Tabais viTTATUH. On tangle tools. 
I'abatahais rORDIPATUa. 

„ BioiDUB. On tangle roots. 

iVNOSrS H AXILLARIS. 

„ (PbANIZa) C^nULEAFA. 

I consider these tvo tn be mole nnd female of the si 
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ASCBCB (P&AKUA) Edwabdii. N.S. Firat taken it BuilT hy T. E. 
Thera b aaotfaer ipedes of Aneetu or Pruin found hero which 
luketobethanwleof A. or P. EdwnniiL I Hud thnn >»od- 
■led, ud tha; bate predHl; ths aune habltc (3«t p. ^G. ) 

Fhktxitb ABDOIiniALia. 

„ iTsTICAlMiATUa. N.S. Flrrt fonnd at Banff by T, E. 
oD Pafunu HtnAardu* tad Cuaitm*u. 



ClEOLANA CaAMHll. 
8MSIPM. 

ECHtlllCK PI 

JaHIRA lUCVLOSA. 

AasLLua AauATicna. 

LlMNOBlA LlGNOBVH. 

ABCTCRUB LOKQIOOimiS. 



EHAItOlNATA. 



SFIIfKOXA BDaiOACDA. 
DrKAIlE>'B BCBKA. 

CAHPEOOFEA C&AHCQIt. 

Pbilosola u 

„ CODCBU. 

PHILOUOIlia BIPAMA. 

PUTTAEXnECS HoFniASn. 
OnHODB ASELLtre. 

„ Fosaon. 

POBQKU.10 SOABER. 



Abmaoillo yoloaiub. 



CRUSTACEA- 



I 

I 



CauBOCEATDB UAIJTIR. 



Nkbalu B1PE8. From deap mUr. Burrowa. 
PBOXlcntUiinjM conoiSKna. In rodt pools. 

Sea^plders. 



Pallcnx B] 

PrOKOOOMHU LiTroBAi,B. la rock pooU. 

AKOIUIOCERA PATEESONtl. 
CXTOCBILirS BEPTENTRfOKALtS. 

Both thcM nrs occutonilly mat Mitii iloriug nuiiiiier, in mllllcuu. 
NoTOOELFSTS AFDIDICOLA. Found In tb« brancbiAl aao of Aiddia 









A YBriety of the foregoiiiE. 

„ HtOBOPDS. 

„ uujt'L'US. All thesa iLte foniid on T&riona fishes. 
„ ISOKTX. On the conunon gnrnttn!. First lulto 
■t Banff in 1804 hy T. E. 
Lefeofhtheircs pectoralis. On nrimu flounders. 
„ NoRDiuirRIL On tba ahort aim-fish. 



Cbalimus hcombei. 






TBEBitia OATJDATua. Foimd on 


a Ling, iPta malva. 


IIOSISU ylMBRIATA, Or 
tEtkOQ as British a 


Banff 


ATA. On the short 
n 1882, by T. E. 


LaMAnops mttrioatch. 


On the Short Son-fish. 


Ceobow Lattreillh, 

thart Mil Mimq. 


AttAcbsd to tha gUla of tb 



Leenkntoma cobnuta. On gills of Plateau vulgaris. 

„ AaSLLINA. Oa gills of Trigla gurnardui. 

Lbrneopoda halmohra. Attiuhed to tha gilla oE tbe SilmoD. 

BasAKibTEB SAUlOMiA. Od the gills at tba common troat. 
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Bkachielia bibpinwa. On giUi of Trigla. K.S. Fint t 

Buiff bj T. E. in May 1863. 
AXCBORLLLA uticinatjI. Attached to t 

bnildock, wbiting, etc 

ASCBORELLA srOOSA. 

Lebsea BBAKCBiAUs. iJ^Khod to the gills of t]j« cod and haddocL | 
Pe^ikeixa FIBCOBA I Fotmd on tlie ihan «iin-S^ 



a, each u Uw »^ J 





